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perial Town Sedan, $29 


All Chrysler models are on display at the Chrysler Salon at Palm Beach during the winter season 
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When closed, the desk be- 
comes an impressive chest 

| or highboy with ample 
wl] draw er space 





























©1930, Kittinger Company 


There’s a New Opportunity in every Home 
with such Groups of Period Furniture ~ ~ ~ 


OU will find among the six hundred Kittinger 

reproductions many distinctive and comfort- 
able groups which you may treasure for their 
heirloom value . . . and you will be agreeably 
surprised that such authentic furniture is priced 
within reach of modest incomes. 
This Jacobean desk, companion chair and atlas 
will lend distinction to living room, hall, 
library, or bedroom. The beauty of line 
and proportion . . . the charm_ of richly 
finished solid walnut, is doubly appre- 
ciated when you realizes the practical 
value of such pieces. When_ closed, the 


SHOWROOMS 
Buffalo New York Chicago 


At Factory, N. Elmwood Ave. 205 East 42dSt. 433 East Erie St. 


TINGE 


Distinctive Furniture 


desk becomes,a beautiful wall cabinet. The interior 
arrangement, will win your instant admiration. 
The rush-seat chair is just the right height for 
writing comfort. 

A revelation is in store for those who find it con- 
venient to visit one of the Kittinger Showrooms 
mentioned below... where a cordial welcome 
awaits you. Let us send you an interesting folder 
picturing some of these Period reproductions by 
Kittinger...all in. solid walnut, mahogany, oak 
or maple...for home, office, club or hotel. Address 
Kittinger Company, Dept. 20, North Elmwood 
Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Kittinger) 
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Mary Jackson Lee will 


the best of the new 


in the shops 
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show 
you on these pages each month 
things found 
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|Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 
Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 
































CANDELABRA, so they tell me, 
are once again in full favor. They 
better express the increased for- 
mality that seems to be making its 
appearance everywhere. The de- 
sign of the one in Figure 1 is very 
interesting, because, while it is 


extremely modern in its simplicity, 
and unmistakably 


marked as a 





FIG. I 


product of one of the Scandinavian 
countries, vet it is intrinsically so 
lovely that it would be at home in 
any setting, American or French, 
seventeenth-century or 1930. It 
is pewter and it is Swedish, 
that no more need be said, for in 
that country they are masters 
with this metal. It stands 9” high 
and measures across, at the top, 
8”. Although they are sometimes 
much more expensive, the price 
for a pair like this, packed and 
prepaid, is but $25.50. These are 
being used, not only in pairs, but 
in fours, and sometimes in com- 
bination with single candlesticks. 

-Can-Die-Luxe Suop, 588 Mad- 
ison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


FOOD never looks less appetizing 
than when it is served on a dish 
that is too large — that is, except 
when it is on a dish that is not 
large enough. Small families, 





FIG. 2 


therefore, of two, three, or four 
persons, often find themselves 
with platters which they can use 
only at Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas, holidays that come but once 
a vear. In Figure 2 is a small 
silver platter that would be useful 
under such circumstances, for 
over all it is but 12”’ long — about 
the usual breakfast size. A small 
steak or a small roast won’t look 
lost on it, and for a half-dozen 
scrambled eggs with bacon it 
isn’t ridiculously out of propor- 
tion. It has a well and tree which 
make it especially good for juicy 
meats, and it stands very slightly 
raised on feet, so that the warmth 
of the contents is away from the 
surface of your table. This is very 
inexpensive, only $3.50, postpaid, 
and is of course plated, but it is 
made by a very good manufac- 
turer and will give entirely satis- 
factory wear. — DanieEL Low & 
Company, Salem, Massachusetts. 


THE wrought-iron log basket 
with solid-brass knobs in Figure 3 
has the great advantage of being 
usable with almost any sort of 
fireplace setting you may have. 
It goes very well indeed with our 





FIG. 3 


own Colonial things, and it goes 
as well with English things of 
many periods. When you select 
a wood holder you want to be sure 
that it is large enough to hold 
several logs comfortably, that it 
is strong enough to stand hard 
wear, that it won’t let the dirt 
from the wood down all over the 
floor, and that it is a good-looking, 
well-proportioned affair. This one 
fulfills all requirements and merits 
election. It is above all a beautiful 
piece of workmanship, with no 
make-believe — something — that 
will be good for several lifetimes. 
You can get an idea of its size 
from the photograph and from the 


1" 


fact that it is 21” long and 133 
wide. The price is $25.00, which 
includes packing, but not express. 
— TopHuNTER, Inc., sr19 East 
57th Street, N. Y.C. 


IF, after the holidays are over, 
and you have settled back in the 
more or less everyday routine, vou 
get a tremendous burst of enthu- 
siasm for undertaking something 


4 “e~ 





FIG. 4 


fairly difficult, then you are quite 
normal, for it’s a feeling almost 
everyone has. Suspecting that 
you may have those ambitions, 
without as vet a definite objective, 
I am showing the bag in Figure 4. 
It is made of wool tapestry in the 
stitch and pattern which in com- 
bination are known as Florentine. 
This one was made in mulberry, 

tan, and green, but you may 
choose whatever shades you pre- 

fer. The canvas comes to you all 
started, so that it is extraordina- 
rily simple to do, since you need 
only to follow along, using a 
lengthwise stitch much easier 
than a regular tapestry stitch. 
The price for the materials, in- 
cluding ‘the canvas, wools, and 
12” amber frame, amounts to 
$20.00, postpaid, while mounting 
— if you do not wish to do it your- 
self — is $9.00, including the lin- 
ing, purse, mirror, and handle like 
thelining. When finished, the bag 
measures 143” wide and 113” deep. 
This work, which goes off very 
quickly for anything of this kind, 
and which is extremely effective, 
makes splendid chair seats, and 
you may secure patterns and fig- 
ures according to the size you 
wish. — T. E. Doetcer & Com- 
PANY, 26 West 46th Street, N.Y. ¢ 


[2] 


NOTHING is so dull as sameness. 
A room with everything matching 
in color and style never can be 
very thrilling, for it is the un- 
expected that stays in the memory 
and tempts one to return. Take, 
for example, the small Florentine 
mirror in Figure 5—can you 
not see how its frivolity would 
stand out against the simplicity 
of honest American mahogany? 
It really is very charming with 
its curving, gilded, and painted 
frame, and it is indeed very sug- 
gestive of the lovely old mirrors 
that are occasionally to be seen. 
The finish is antique and soft. 
The mirror, which is 18” tall and 
9” across, has a stand at the back 
which makes it suitable to use 
on a table or chest of drawers. 
An attempt to hang a mirror over 
a rather high chest is sometimes 
unsuccessful, where a mirror of 
this sort would be lovely. This 
is n’t, of course, large enough to be 
as revealing as one of those tripli- 
cate mirrors, but nevertheless it 
is perfect for a dressing table — 
perhaps you have a small one 
downstairs where it would just fit. 
The price of this, carriage pre- 
paid, is only $17.50, which seems 





most reasonable for anything so 
unusual. — ALice Foote Mac- 
DouGaLL, 6 West 46th Street, 
N. Y.C 


AT this time of year the garden 
is all covered with leaves and 
perhaps with snow, —it most 
certainly is if you live in the upper 
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THE QUIET LUXURY OF CHENILLE 
Exemplified in the Lovely Sams’ Home at New ‘Rochelle, N, Y—Designed 


(i 
Mi 


and Woven to Order on the Looms of Mohawk 





The foyer in the Sams’ New York home. Observe the exquisite symmetry of stairways and 
balcony and the perfect harmony of line and tone in the Mohawk Chenille carpeting 


EEP-PILED, lustrous, softly beautiful, 

Mohawk Chenille carpets are setting 

the standard of good taste in homes of charm 
and individuality everywhere. 


Quite apart from their impressive luxury 
Mohawk Chenilles have a special property 
which recommends them to the discriminat- 
ing. This property is their perfect conforma- 
bility. They can be woven to fit exactly the 
most irregular room outlines, as is shown in 
the accompanying studies of the home of 
E. C. Sams, President, J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Incorporated. 


Mohawk has looms equipped to turn out 
Chenille carpeting seamless up to thirty feet 
In width. It has experts ready to advise on 
color, pattern, pile depth and cost, and to aid 


in taking precise measurements. It has 


Detail of one of the graceful stairways in the Sams’ 


This study shows particularly well how the Mohawk Ch 
carpeting was woven to fit the irregular floor outline. 


Architect of the Sams’ home was Mr. Frederick G 
wha also directed the interior decoration 





home. 
venil 
The 
/ rost, 


Chenille distributors strategically situated 


throughout the country to insure prompt 


service. 


Chenille is a fabric practically without 
technical restriction. It can be woven to order 
in any color or gradation of tone. There are 
Thus, 


arms and other insignia can be effectively 


few limitations in design. coats-of- 
introduced or special patterns created to 


insure home harmony and complete indi- 
viduality. For this purpose Mohawk main- 


tains a special Chenille designing statl 


The Mohawk Carpet Mills, of Amsterdam, 
New York, produces Chenilles in quantity. 
More Chenille carpet flows from its looms 
than from all other American looms combined. 
Mohawk invites inquiry regarding Chenilles, 
both ready woven and woven to order. 
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4 Louis XIV Mantel of French Marble 
with mounts and ornaments of gilt 
bronze, $2650. Louis XIV Andirons 
of gold and bronze, $750. Iron Placque 
with Coat of Arms of France, $75. 
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show you diagrams and color charts 
which will enable youtocreatethese 
effects without difficulty and with- 
out recourse to costly outside aid. ° 


It has been possible to include the 
entire home in this new plan be- 
cause of Berkey & Gay’s recent 
announcement of a complete 
showing of furniture for the 
living room. 


Visit your dealer’s at the first op- 
portunity and see this beautiful, 


Tot) 


The Kennerly Suite 
for the Dining Room 


Here is Elizabethan furniture, authentically translated for 
the modern home—and set off by a background beautiful 
in itselfand intimately calculated to display the suite to 
the best advantage. 


In the furniture, note the lovely grain-patterns of the 
woods, the authentic character of the lines, and the no 
less authentic motifs represented in the mitred mouldings 
and hand-carved embellishments. The refectory or draw- 
out type of table, the high-back upholstered arm chair, 
the court-cupboard-like china cabinet, and the under- 
structural details are all distinctly doneandare all satisfy- 
ingly true to the style of the suite. The cabinet has a 
linen-fold decoration and partitioned drawers for silver. 


Rough plastered time-tinged walls and hand-hewn oak 
beams bring the basic background into harmony with the 
furniture. Into this harmony, too, enters the old green 
chenille floor covering and the velvet upholstery of the 
chairs. Carrying outthe pattern, typically English hang- 
ings of hand-blocked linen flank the windows, the draw 
curtains of which are of very fine wool casement. And old 
Edgewater tapestry in dull greens and blues, old reds and 
somber golds, completes this richly inviting ensemble. 


Can you imagine a room in which gracious hospitality 
and the joy of entertaining would have a more distin- 
guished setting? 


harmonious grouping of suites and 
pieces. Also ask to see his com- 
plete display of advanced Berkey 
& Gay offerings —an infinite 
variety of charming new modes by 
America’s foremost creators of 
style in furniture. 





Furniture’s Proudest 
Coat of Arms 


Inset in every Berkey & Gay 
piece—your protection when 
buying—your pride ever after. 


Tome) 


The Kenmore Suite 
for the Bedroom 


Its superb harmonies of grace and comfort have made 
Queen Anne our most popular furniture style. And here 
it is presented in a particularly intriguing form and setting 
for the modern home. 


You will love the Kenmore for its mellow finish and its 
herringbone and crotch-figured woods, its substantial 
but flowing lines, the antique touch that distinguishes 
its hardware. Beautifully handled are the moldings of 
the bed, the curve and swell of the cabriole legs, the 
hand-carved shields that crest the mirrors. And the 
toilet table is not only bewitching but replete with con- 
venient drawers and trays. The chiffonier is of true high- 
boy type. 


The walls aqeient which you view the Kenmore here are 
paneled in delicate peach, the round floor covering isin 
orchid. Peach gauze casts a cool spell over the window, 
and turquoise toile de jouy complete this delightful ef- 
fect. On the bed, ivory brocade trimmed in peach, tur- 
quoise, and heliotrope taffeta; and the chair and bench 
are upholstered in peach moire. 


What could be more delightful in one’s own bedroom 
than this Kenmore Suite in the appropriate setting pic- 
tured here? For restful comfort, convenience, and beauty 
go hand-in-hand. 
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Berkey & Gay Furniture 


BEDROOM 


FOUNDED 1853 . NEW 


SIMMONS CoO. 


YORK WHOLESALE 


DINING ROOM =. 


. * 


SHOWROOMS . 115 


LIVING ROOM 


WEST 40TH 


STREET 
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half of the country, — and warm 
weather is only a memory or an 
anticipation. A rather entertain- 
ing reminder of summer suns and 
shadows is the flower holder with 
a miniature sundial shown in 
Figure 6. It is made of brass in 
antique finish and can actually be 








DECORATED LEATHER SCREENS 


Venezian Art Leather Screens combine util- 
ity and rare beauty, and our show room 
contains a most complete assortment of 
French, English, Italian, Spanish and floral 
motifs. We are always glad to show them 
to you. 


\Venezian Art Screen Co, Inc 
540 MADISON AVE.. NEW YORK WN. Y. 
THROUGH YOUR DEALER OR DECORATOR 








FIG. 6 





used to tell time if you place it 
correctly. At the base is a metal 
frame enameled black, with places 
for flowers, and you can perhaps 
see what attractive groupings you 
could make, using this for the 
centre of interest in place of the 


COLONIAL 
MIRROR 
Faithful Reproduction 





Black and Gold Frame 
Choice of Colonial or 
English Hunting Scene 


in color ; : C 
= sarees 5 tha 
10” wide by 18" high glass and porcelain figurines that 
are so familiar. If you are on the 
$7.00 : 


| lookout for a gift or contract 
| prize, here is one that should help 
keep up your reputation for find- 
ing something different. The tiny 
sundial itself, which is marked 
like a large one, measures 2}” in 
diameter, while the whole thing 


Express collect 





MRS. WHITE’S SHOP 
737 Madison Avenue New York City 








ETCHINGS © weicknown a1 he 
" artists, $5and uP. stands 53” high. It could be used, 

They beautify the home. Full set of sma ; pg a Pe ES 

akon, 10 cents (stamps). Dept. E you see, in a fairly shallow bowl, 


Etchers Guild, 366 Broadway, N. Y- = 

















DANISH GLASS WARE 


with Genuine Just Andersen 
Pewter Overlays 





with the flowers standing up all 
around it. The price is $3.00, 
postpaid. — EAGLESTON SuHop, 10 
Green Street, Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts. 





DID you ever see prettier place- 
card holders than those in Figure 
7? | am sure that you will answer 
in the negative when | tell you 
that they are made with one of 
these new chromium _ finishes 
which look like silver and which 
don’t tarnish. Since they gleam 
and shine in candlelight they add 
to the brilliance of a table, and 














hand- 

blown green glass Pinch Bottle with 
its matching Glasses. To them the famous 
studios of JUST ANDERSEN added an 
exquisite touch with overlays of hand- 
wrought pewter in a classic grape cluster 
and leaf motif. 


FROM Denmark comes this 


you can use them whatever the ee $7.50 

color of your flowers and glass. Set of 6 Glasses........ $12.50 

As shown in the photograph, they Bortle and Gheoree may be purchased 

may be adjusted to stand up or to " eee 

lie on the table, and since they Oliver A. Olson 
COMPANY 


call for replaceable cards, they 
may be used over and over again, 
provided your guests do not take 
them home. For special occasions 
like bridal festivities they are 
ideal, for they lend sparkle with- 


Broadway at 79th Street, N. Y. 
907 Madison Ave. at 72nd Street, N.Y. 








LUCKY MONKEYS 


7 Carved of soap 
stone with 12-inch 
green or gold silk 
cord. Can be used 
for pulls on win- 
dow shades or 
lamps, or attached 
to a pencil for 
bridge table or 
’ telephone. — $1.50 
ins a patr postpaid. 


Send for catalogue 
FRANCES WELLENS 


648 Madison Avenue New York City 











FIG. 7 
out color and make a charming RK > BOSTON FOLK INDUSTRIES 
complement to all-white. It is Specialize in Order Work 


Unfinished Needlework Completed 
FLORENCE A. CHASE 
15 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. 


. . . bn" 
such things as this which may help fn 
RE aR eee A ji 


























Genuine Reed Furniture 


Weare constantly Furnishing Prominent Homes, Hotels, Clubs, and 
Yachts with Distinctive Reed Furniture—our Exclusive Designs. 


WEATHERPROOF FURNITURE FOR THE OUTDOORS 
IRON GARDEN FURNITURE 


New “Illustrations of Reed Furniture’”’ sent for 25c 


cess, The REED SHOP Inc. ines 
in Sun-Parlor 2 ’ ic. Decorative 
Furnishings 117 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK abrics 


BEAUX ARTS BUILDING, PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 








Note Our New Address: 
215-217 East 58th Street 
(Between 3rd & 2nd Aves.) 


Unfinished 


Furniture 








You Can 
Depend On! 





found, and oftentimes exclusive pieces. 
Sold unfinished, stained, painted, or 
decorated to order. Moderately priced. 
A beautiful catalogue, showing many 


HE charm of Artcraft Furniture lies 
not only in its wide range of dis- 
tinctive pieces, but in its highest 
quality workmanship and the many 











years of dependable service it gives! 
When you buy from Artcraft, you are 
assured of having furniture not usually 


Also a few choice Finished Pieces 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 


215-217 East 58th Street, New York City 


Between 3rd and 2nd Aves. 
Formerly at 201-203 Lexington Avenue 


Established 1916 


other groupings of Artcraft Furniture, 
with descriptions and prices, will | 
sent on receipt of 25c, stamps or coin. 


Phone: Wickersham 3647 
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TOWLE 


STERLING 
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New... Slender with the grace of Youth... Suave with the poise of 


the born aristocrat... Lovely with a craftsmanship nearly two and a half 





centuries old... Modern with the flowing simplicity of the newer art 
feeling ... From the day of her debut The Lady Diana has been serenely 


enthroned as the chosen Sterling pattern of modern-minded brides. 





BRIDAL 
SILVER 
AND 
WEDDING 
| CUSTOMS Emily Post's Booklet for Brides: Emily Post, famous The Towle Silversmiths, Dept. M-1, Newburyport, Mass. 
| author of “Etiquette; the Blue Book of Social Usage,” L enclose 20¢ in coin or stamps for Emily Post's “ Bridal 
standard reference on all matters pertaining to weddings, Sijver and Wedding Customs.” 
outlines briefly in a new and charming brochure the more Wea fa ee 


important modern wedding conventions. We will be glad —————______—__— 
to forward a copy upon receipt of @¢ to cover mailing 
and handling costs. 


Address = =. 0 & Oe aoe 





My jeweler is ___—_ cae parila 
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dinner party an even greater 
success than it was last vear. As 
you probably have noticed, giving 
your guests something new to look 
at always helps to make things 
start and run along smoothly. 
The extreme length of these hold- 
ers is 5’ and they cost $4.00 a 
dozen, postpaid, or $2.80 for 
eight. — DanteL’s DEN, 338 Com- 
monwealth Avenue, Boston. 





THE delights of travel are al- 
ways enhanced if one starts out 
equipped with every kind of con- 
venience and luxury. The shoe 
bags in Figure 8 are a con- 
venience, because vou cannot very 
B. PALESCHU CK well pack shoes without some- 
‘The House of Metal Ware” thing to wrap them in, and they 
22 Allen Street New York City are a luxury because they are 

Send for cenaius 1130 made of an excellent quality silk 
moiré. The person who embarks 
casually on world tours would get 
as much pleasure from these as the 
person who dashes off for week- 
ends only. They are really very 


itself some needed 

y, me is the time to reward ite 

this oe an peasant cande- 

his quaint and unique 
ver 25 






ive prompt attention 








practical in black or tan, neither 
of which becomes shabby with a 
These par- 


little actual wear. 





Unusual Serap Book for Your 
Foreign Postals or Snap Shots 
Size 11% by & tnches 
ade of Upsen board amen ar 

papers uo browns, blu 
{ ted wito ship print or « 


£5.00 postpaid | rom 
THE Mary CAMPBELL STUDIO 
18 Clinton St. Brooklyn. \. Y. 














CLARENCE H . WHITE 
SCHL OF PHOTGGRAPHY 


ainir 





slopue hice « lancer fr White 
Direc tor “400 West 146th St.. New York 
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Antiquesand Reproductions to make your New Year’s Eve ticular bags are made in a size for CURRIER & IVES 
in Brass, Copper, Pewter 
and Iron 


on vmenese 
women only, measure 83” x 133”, REI RODUCTIONS 


and cost $5.50 a pair, post- 
paid. Fragile slippers may be 
packed one in each, although 
they are amply large to hold 
pair of shoes each. — JEANNE P. 
HopGMAN, 689 Madison Avenue, 
NG, 





AMERICAN HOMESTEAD WINTER 
We offer the CURRIER & IVES set of 
the four seasons admirably reproduced 
and perfect in every detail. In coloring, 
line-shading and every other way, the 
expert has been faithful to the charm of 


ONE does get very weary of seeing 
appurtenances for smoking; ash 
trays and cigarette boxes are the 

the first prints. The four originals sell for 


first things one meets In every from $150 to $200. Our perfect reproduc- 
shop. However, that state of tions, plates 8/2” x 12”, on paper 12” x 
17”, $1.50 single print, set of four $5.00, 
aad 15c for mailing. 
Just out, our new Print catalog, 64 pages, 
illustrated miniature encyclopedia of 
Prints, Maps, Godeys, Flowers, etc. for 
the Colonial atmosphere. . . . 12c (stamps) 


B. Chagnon & Company 
1170 Sixth Ave. New York 


Effective framing is an essential for these 
unusual prints. Please consult us for 
suggestions. 











PURITAN CANDLE STAND 


True Reproduction of 
Early American Piece 


A delightfully quaint 
table of unusual charm. 
Finest workmanship and 
finish. In Colonial Maple 
(light), or Early American 
(darker) finish. Top — 
15” diameter. Height — 
33”. Complete with can- 
dies and three-piece 
smoking set . . . $25.00 
Express Collect. 


(May also be had in 
smaller size for $19.00 
Express Collect). 


MADOLIN MAPELSDEN’S SHOP 
130 East 57th Street New York City 





FIG. 9 


affairs gives stumbling on some- 
thing quite new all the excitement 
of a detective story. In Figure 9 
is a carved Chinese cup, of what is 
known as ‘new jade,’ which, as 
you can observe for yourself, 
makes a most satisfactory holder 
for cigarettes and which also may 
be used for ashes. If you have 
given much thought to every- 








thing in your house, including the 





minor accessories, here is some- 
thing distinctly interesting that 
you can put to an everyday use. 


Handwrought Silver 
Adaptations from the classic in jewelry. 
Lemonade and cocktail spoons (7 4%" >. oyster 
forks. A variety of gifts of distinctive design. 

Illustrated catalog 6c 
The Kolstee Studios, E. Gloucester, Mass. 




















TWO VERY USEFUL GIFTS! 


among a host of others at ‘The House of Fine Housewares’ 
Sewette (at left) 

A compact, portable sewing cabinet. Opens like a 

two-piece screen, revealing three rows of spindles for 

thread, a flat pin cushion, « drop leaf shelf and two 


troughs for material, etc. 

Gray. blue, or red frames with 9 | 

panels of contrasting colored 

leaves, flowers, and modernistic } 
teyhos M : 

designs. 30" high, 15" wide, 3" 1 





thin when closed. Each . $12.75 


Newspaper Holder +4 } 
) easy to manage the morning paper and enjoy break- 
fast at the same time with the aid of this newspaper holder, 
Silver-plated with weighted base. kither polished or dull 
ish. 10" high by 614" wide. Double Scroll. . $6.00 


Send check, money order, €.0 UD. instructions, or charge account references 
Delivery prepaid within 100 miles—to points beyond, charges collect 


Hammacher Schlemmer &Go, 
57th Street ~ 145-147 East 


(Near Lexington Ave. - Phone: VOLuntcer 4700) 


New York City 






@ 
2 
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Sead for our free Gilt Book” featuring bundreds of gifts. 








SHINING 
GLASSWARE 





The luncheon table may be set entirely in this lovely 
. ah . 

glass, in amber, green, or rose. ‘Twenty-one piece sets, 

of cups, saucers, and salad plates for six, sugar, creamer, 

and sandwich tray, are $5.94. ‘Tumblers are 49e each, 


BASEMENT 


MACY’S 


34th St. and Broadway New York City 
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Unusual Linens 


: ; The jade is lovely in color —a 
at Unusual Prices 


green-white which shades a little 
deeper near the base of the cup. 
There no elaboration in the 
carving, except in the feet, but it 
has the simple beauty of all good 
Oriental things. The cup stands 
about 23” tall and holds a dozen 
or more cigarettes. Postpaid, the 
price is $7.50. Since it 
unique, it should make an excel- 
lent wedding gift.— YAMANAKA 
| & Company, 680 Fifth Avenue, 


Dm. v. 
a charming tea cloth 


and napkins in color $8.90 | 


Very fine linen in delicate shades of 
green, gold, peach or blue, has hand 
rolled edges, drawn work and smart 
little squares of white appliqued by 


r 
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WE cannot all of us buy old 
paintings or even new ones for our 


hand. The Cloth, 45” x 45" with 4 i ee one _. 
matching Napkins, is very reason- houses. Even if we could afford 
ably priced at $8.50 —a_ typical to, there would n’t be enough to 


example of Haas values. 
Enclose four cents in stamps 
for new illustrated leaflet H 


HAAS 


LINEN SHOP New Rochelle, N. Y. 


go around, so most of us must 
have our old masters on museum 
walls, but all of us may enjoy the 
pleasures that good reproductions 
can give, and those pleasures are 
not to be scorned. The very 


84 North Avenue 








quality of an old painting cannot, 
of course, be reproduced, but there 


AEs 
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Fae. 
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Express Collect 
MRS. WILTBANK 


764 Madison Avenue New York City 








EXPERT REPAIRING 
Of Metals Brass, Bronze, Tin, Lead, Pewter 
Also Cleaning And Refinishing. Missing Varts 
Furnished. Furniture Hardware Duplicated 
Joseph Piston 
Est. 1904 New York City 








896 3rd Ave. 









ich will remain. 


is a great deal w : 

Take, for exam] ‘A View of nneiaiidiiiidedines 

Delft,” by Vermeer, which is | Two Effective and Inexpensive 
shown in Figure 10. The quiet PRESENTS FOR CHRISTMAS 
peace of an old-world town, the in 
quaint irregularities of the skv ENTREE DISH 
line, as well as the blended greens | iempeee 


and browns and gravs of mellowed 





walls and bridges and the calm ikes a 
reflections of sky in water, are econd dish 
stimulating to the imagination. pom 
This is 203” x 25” in size, so ay 
that it could be used for an over- bn 


INDIVIDUAL 
**Three-in-one"™’ 
BREAKFAST 
TEA or COFFEE 
SET whose Tea 
Pot can be used 

alone. 


mantel where it would give depth 
and vista to a room perhaps other- 
wise cramped. The price is $12.25, 
postpaid. The original of this 
painting hangs in the museum at 
the Hague. — Hace, CusHmMan & 
Fuint, 857 Boylston Street, Boston. 


xu 


$3 





Both im fine quality stlver plate 


21 EAST 55th ST. » NEW YORK 


YOU must have noticed the stun- 
ning chemin fer posters that 





come from France and the wonder- 
ful ones from Italy that just make 





vou long to be loafing along dirty 
Neapolitan byways. They are, | 


Beautify 
your home 
with 
ARTISTIC 
WROUGHT 
IRON 


graceful 


ee rgmnee 


Y 


rocket 





Nend 


¥ viner 


GUIDO 


45 East 22nd Street 


COMPANY 


New York City 











Delicious Assortments 

| MAPLE SYRUP SUGAR & CREAM 
For the New Year Holidays 
Rutland, Vt 








a BUSHWILLIE FARM, 








TERRACE, ROOFGARDEN, YACHT and SUN 
PARLOR FURNITURE 











new Breakers of Palm 

Hotel Commodore and 
\mnc rica 

Freight Prepaid to Florida 


er furniture for the 
Miami Biltmore, 


We at make rs of \\ ie 
Beach, The Dunes Club 
most prominent club 

Free Mlustrated Catalog 


Grand Central Wicker Shop Inc 


217 East 42 StNew York 


and homes in 





INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Four Months Practical Training Course 


A DELIGHTFULLY 

Home Study. No 
quired. Unlimited opportunities in a fascina- 
ting profession. Full instructions in Color Har- 
mony, Period and Modernistic Furnishings, 
Fabrics, Curtains, Lighting and all principles of 
decoration. Conducted by foremost authorities. 


arranged Course for 


previous (training fe- 





Start at once. Send for free booklet >!) 
\ \ g 4 r Res ‘ \ Y \ 
lty of leading New Y ; 
Day Cla ser « +R 
gh >-E 
Nec \ “ xT 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 


578 Madison Avenue Established 1916 New York City 




















THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


| Window 


























Shopping 
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Colonial __ — will admit, always a little exag- and in this case the result is most 
aing , : r 3 gerated as to color, a bit theatri- gratifying. They are made of fine 


Chair oo ae cal as to scenery, but that is per- mahogany, with a cross-banded 
a missible for posters and makes border inlaid, and have a triple 
them just so much better for deco- moulded edge. The largest one, 
ration. It is almost impossible to ' 
purchase them abroad, and it was, 
| thought, impossible to secure 
them here, but | have discovered 
a shop which has an amazing- 
ly comprehensive collection that 
pretty well covers Europe. As vou 
probably know, they are quite 
large, usually at least a vard long 
and almost as wide, so you can 
count on one of them for a good 

















Reproduction of 
Famous Old Original 


The Chair of which this is a faithful 


FIXTURES 


in all designs, styles and_ periods. 
Take advantage of our “Direct-to- 





style copy, recently sold for $1,000. We splash of color for a boy’s room, You” Plan — it is economical. Just 
are making this chair to special order f i Ns ° state type of house mentioning Dept. 
xr immediate delivery. Upholstered in for a game room, or for an in- No. 2. 


fe 











any de or pattern of our Colonial : : = ) " pape — 
coverlets. Height 41 in.; seat to floor 16 formal camp or cottage. If you 
in. Heirloom construction. Price $65. would like to order one, I should 





Write for free booklet which also suggest that vou designate the 


tas DIAN Dy) Da 
gives histories and prices of Colonial ‘ 


Coaeeiata. country from which vou prefer it, LIGHTING FIXTURE COMPANY 








LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER or the district of which vou are scant: 103 WEST I3™ ST."EWrOr* 
“Rosemont” Marion, Virginia especially fond, for although the which measures 10” x 14”, has a 








collection is large, there are only small Sheraton oval inlaid in the 
two or three of each variety. centre. The finish is a soft brown 
They cost $1.25, postpaid, and if and is as smooth as satin. The 
vou are interested vou had better Jegs are tapered gracefully, but 











JANUARY’S 






order early, — Brick OveN Tav-_ stand firmly. If you’d like to give “SPECIAL” 
ERN, 40 Joy Street, Boston. the house a present, perhaps this 
is something it really needs. Entirely New, original 


! 

Packed to send by express collect, and mon meatal! 

THE ever-popular nest of tables the price is $28.00. — RUDER A Frying Pan 
Clock forthe 





remains an indispensable adjunct Brotuers, 16 East 52nd Street, | kitchen, or to 

f avery > \ ; / , delight the 

of every house hold. Morning, NoaTec. kiddies in he 

noon, and night, and in every nursery. 

room in the house, they are on Very accurate 

- ° ‘ : . eee , . movement. 

duty. The set in Figure 11 is JANUARY is the month when Knife and fork 

particularly good-looking, and every good housekeeper looks to a Height 

better still it is surprisingly in- her linen chest. First she pur- | sini en a 5 

expensive. Since the lines are nec- chases the practical necessities | By express fc 
No. 1660 — essarily so straight and plain the and then she scans the counters for | Collect. re 


Artificial ( illustrated, tables depend on the beauty of those pieces that everyone takes | Have you our new catalogue? bs 






























































“iad per docu the wood and finish for distinction, so much pleasure in just owning. | : 
Plant $12.00 three new yorkers inc. : 
ball. J SE ae ee nee ' > re 
eh 
Ask tor our ILLUSTRATED CATA- A ac Bh ; ( 
LOGUE No. 16 of Artificial Flowers, pda NT 0265 
Plants, Trees, Vines, Garlands for Homes, 54 
Hotels, Theatres, Scores, etc. MAILED P D 
FREE ON REQUEST. O L K A O T = 
FRANK NETSCHERT, INC. SERVI ETTES 
61 Barclay St., New York, N. Y. | = 
| 
THE 
~ 7 
JEORG JENSEN ATLANTIC 
HANDMADE AMR SILVER, INC. 
FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
TWO BOOKS “ phe 
America’s 
MR o HILI ¢ ae and ag rvises epee es M. 1 . E | 
throughou 1 “ast anc outh ane 1ese 4 2 4 
by : eae ; represe eonivi panei re a his vanes , - — = S | most quoted 
wo from our design and printed in “ di 1” 
SPOLONIAL HOUSHS: 34433, s5h: | | four colors on fine ereped paper. | | | periodica 
capengyon — Grect, Beside Soa) Cerlwered Red, Green, Yellow and Blue; | 
ROSE PATTERN “STUCCO HOUSES" (cloth) J = 26%. keail sj re es \| 
24 esigns nostl wo-story, $15,( o ckts ze. . ains a ¢ r 
Booklet on request $140 v0) io > é et F nia, Fre h Seales, aii ue" gs 1 1 ° aie I erp | 40c a copy , 
149 We 7 . Ne c. ae Spanish styles. Price $10.00 deliverec assorted, old in exclusive shops 
169 West 57th Street, New York City Fach Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, De or direct. | $4.00 a year ] 
scriptions, Estimates | 
Send weg rb on and $1. 15 postage paid | 7 
ee the bOOkS 
FOR SOLID COMFORT—THE ’ a | ON SALE 
. 7- > oye > . | 
SOLITAIRE TABLE HENRY T. CHILD, Architect AMY DREVENSTEDT | noe 
Send for folder Suite 1207, 280 Madison A 40th St., New York 31 East Tenth Street, New York AT ALL NEWSSTANDS 
Solitaire Table Co., Saybrook, Conn. te 4 ison Ave., at 9 NEW BOM | | 
ua 
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MODERN FRENCH COMMODE 
Louis XVI 
BOSTWICK-TREMAN, Inc., 694 Madison Ave., New York 
Interior Decorators 














You Can Learn 
to Identify 
Period Furniture 
This Book 
$1.00 


Authentic, brief 
andeasytoread, 
is this compact 
little volume on 
period furniture 
styles. An inter- 
esting history 
for the casual 
reader; a con- 
venient hand book for the student. 
156 pages, more than 200 illustrations. 
Thousands sold. Fourth edition now 
ready. One dollar, postpaid. 


Century Furniture Co. 
54-A Logan St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 








So exquisite that you would ex- 
claim over it, and yet so sensible 
that you would use it every day, is 
the linen breakfast set in Figure 
12 — and the very thing in which 
you might very wisely invest a 
few Christmas dollars. It is en- 
tirely handmade of fine French 
linen in white, a lovely green, or 
peach, with hemstitched hems 
and three-inch hemstitched blocks. 
The monograms are embroidered 
in two shades of self color on the 
green and peach linen and in any 
color you prefer on the white. 
The cloth is 24” x 16”, which is 
the right size to use crosswise in 
setting two places at a small table 
such as one uses for breakfast 
a deux. The napkins are 12” 
square. The three pieces may be 
purchased beautifully packed for 
gift delivery, and postpaid, for 
$15.00. Since these are made to 
order it is necessary to allow about 
a week’s time, and, incidentally, 
by arrangement you may have 
these sets in sizes exactly to 
fit your requirements. — FRANCES 
LEE, 21 West goth Street, N. Y.C. 








NOW that skirts without bodice | 
tops are once more being worn, 
you have to find a place for them 
in the closet. There never was a 
very satisfactory way of hanging 
them by loops or clips, but the 
rack in Figure 13 seems a very 
compact, simple way of taking 
care of four of them at a time. 
The device is not at all compli- 
cated — just a solid tube of 








\ 









Trestle Table $18. 





Trestle Bench eee $12. 
Block Lamp complete......... $15. 
Serer $ 3. 
White Wool Elephant.......... ...$10. 


FIG. 13 


chromium-plated steel twisted 
back and forth a few times. It has 
enough spring so that you can 





215 EAST S7tH STs NEW YORK 












stretch it out to insert the skirts. 
One may, obviously, use it also 





for trousers, hanging them by the 
cuffs. This device can be attached 
to the wall at the back of a closet 
in a space that would not other- 








SHOES and STOC KIN GS 


In simple lines of solid maple, 
its antique finish, this most ¢ 
cabinet is a useful addition t y 
appointed bedroom. Hand rubbed in 
Golden Honey, Spanish or Autumn 
Brown finish 

No. 54—widt! 





2" —depth 17” —height 23” 








ay es and 16 pr. h se $30.00 











No. 55—width 32!."’—dept 
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“Tenjoyed FALCONS OF 
FRANCE more than any- 
thing I have read in years. 
I think it is great.”’ 

Leonard Nason, Author of Chevrons 
An Atlantic Book. $2.50 everywhere. 








* TODHUNTER * 





ar 
. hose ‘$36. ‘50 
Send for Pewter Catalogue 
NATHANIEL B. BEAM’S SONS 


15 West 51st St., New York City 
Furnishings of Dependable Quality Since 1840 


—for 8 pr. shoes and 0p 


FRANKLIN 





STOVES 





RENA ROSENTHAL 


$20 MAOIJON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Among the antique Frank- 

lin stoves are to be found 

fine examples of iron cast- 

ing of exceptionally good 

design. 

The reproduction shown, 

has the unusual feature of 
sors which fold back and 

the typical Colonial sun- 
rst ornament. 

For use with either wood 
coal. 


Height 2934". $90.00. 











Illustrations of other designs 
sent upon request. 





LET US RESTORE 


that precious piece of china, glass, ivory, silver 

pewter or bronze. We have specialized since 15 
H. SUMMERS & SON 

38 Charles Street Boston. Mass 


119 East 57th Street 
New York 

















HOUSE 


THE 


BEAUTIFUL 





























Window 






























































cA Valentine Reproduction 


Hepplewhite 
Corner 
Cupboard 


No. 610 


Period 1760. Built 
of solid mahogany, 
inlaid with satin- 
wood. Has broken- 
arch top with thir- 
teen-light door, 
each pane of glass 
separate. Beautiful piece. Requires 29 
in. each way from corner, 7 ft. 8 in. high 


Special Price 





$115.00 
Photographs of Genuine Antiques and 
Portfolio of True Reproductions sent 


upon request. 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 
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An Attractive 
onl 


Suitable Gift 


Hand Painted Tin-Tray, size 18 x 14 
in Various colors. Price including 
packing and postage....... $17.50 
NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


FOR WOMAN’S WORK 
541 Madison Avenue New York 





wise be used and where the skirts 
or trousers would be out of the 
way. Complete with screws for 
fastening it to the wall, it costs 
$1.10, postpaid. — HAMMACHER, 
SCHLEMMER & Company, 145 East 
57th Street, N. Y.C. 


IN the winter unfortunately we 
have fewer flowers, and we must 
therefore spend a little more time 
in making those we have appear 


FIG. 14 


to the best advantage. It was 
rather hard to decide just how-to 
photograph the contrivance in 
Figure 14 so that you could see 
how clever it is, but I finally 
decided to take the picture with- 
out any trimmings and describe 
its use. It is a wrought-iron frame 
with sockets for six candles. The 
idea is to make an arrangement 
with almost any kind of flower 
bowl you choose and then to sur- 
round it with lighted tapers — 
which does, you can well imagine, 
make a lovely centrepiece. You 
may use almost anything from a 
rather deep bowl with tall flowers 
to one of those big shallow plates 
with only a floating blossom or 


two. Or you need n’t use flowers 
at all if you have a carefully 
arranged bowl of fruit which is 
wonderfully colorful in candle- 
light. Fora holder 15” in diameter 
the price is $7.50, while for the 
18” holder the price is $8.00. In 
both cases the packing is included, 
but the express charges will be 
collect. — RENE A. WILLSON, Car- 
mel-by-the-Sea, California. 


WHAT with the open season for 
seed catalogues coming along and 
there being not much to do about 
a garden but think, it is not now 
at all out of place to mention the 
very useful garden apron shown in 
Figure 15. This is made for the 
woman who really gets down and 
weeds and transplants and prunes 






























































and who wants the raffia and the 
scissors and her gloves right where 
she can easily get at them. The 
material is regular ticking in blue 
and white, bound with white 





The (Camellia robe, at left, is hand made 
of satin or taffeta. Appliqued flowers in 
three tones. $30. 9 The Elise model is hand 
made. All wool flannel, $25. Corean 
silk, $15. 9 Hand-quilted com- 
forts, spreads, pillows and baby 
things. Write for new catalog. 

WITHERS “ou 














UNUSUAL FURNITURE 





including de- 
signs in Vene- 
tian, French, 
Colonial and 
Modern. Spe- 
cial Furniture 
also designed 
and executed 
to your order. 
Unpainted fur- 
niture finished 
to your order. 


COLORTORE 


FURNITURE SHOPS-INC 
193 LEXINGTON AVE~N.Y 






































ORNAMENTAL 
WROUGHT IRON 


Ceiling Lantern 
$14.75 
express collect 
Ready for installation 


Distinctive Designs 
Hand-Forged 
Finest Workmanship 
and materials 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


WROUGHT METAL ART WORKS 
4644 Furman Avenue Bronx, N. Y. 














Pewter Jug Lamp 
Height over all 13%”. 
10” parchment shade with 
green or rose bands and 
pewter color scallops. Spe- 
cially priced at 11.00 — 
express collect. 

MARY ALLEN 

1043 Madison Avenue 
New York City 














“The Vine” 


by Harriet Frishmuth 
Alabaster Bowl— Italy 


Characteristic of the many dis- 
tinctive gifts—decorative and 
serviceable always to be foundat 


Je LITTLE 
(GALLERY 


29 West 56th Street, New York 


GIFTS 








From the smallest remem- 
brance to the really hand- 
some gift, you can find 
charm, individuality, and 
appropriateness. In a shop 
of quiet refinement you may, 
in comfort, decide upon 
your purchase. It will then 
be delivered or shipped 
for you in an _ attractive 


and colorful gift package. 





Niteiesz 


514 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 








WOVEN BY THE BLIND 


FESTIVE 
GUEST 
TOWELS 


Alllinen and 
hand Woven 
with both 
ends borderd 
inlovely hues 
of blue, pink, 
green, yellow 
or lavender. 


In pairs $5.00 postpaid. Singly $2.75 


BLINDCRAFT SHOP 


39 Newbury Street 





Boston, Mass. 














OU couldn’t possibly visit 
every Shop in person, even 
if you cared to. 


Mary JAcKsON LEE spends her 
days in finding the most charm- 
ing treasures of superior shops. 
You may trust her discrimina- 
tion in combing the market for 
the best. 
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Fing Reprcductions of 
Chinrerican Onatigises - 
Oe oe 
HEARTHSTONE 
(224 East 57 Jt + New York, 








SHEEPSKIN SHADE 


Actually made, 
like a drum head, 
from the skin ofa 
sheep and givesa 
beautiful, soft, 
mellow light. 8’ 
as pictured. 


$3.50 prepaid 





Florence Nesmith 
78 Chestnut St. 138 Market St. 
Boston, Mass. Lowell, Mass. 








Garden 


Furniture 
Pompeian Stone 
Lead 
Terra Cotta 
Marble 


Illustrated Catalog 
Sent for 10c 


The 





Exauisitely ERKINS 
Broase STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave., at 35th St., New York 





braid, and is double all over 
with two generous openings down 
into the which is formed. 
These come all in one size and 
would fit evervone agile enough 


bag 


to do real gardening work. It is 
interesting, | think, to know that 
this is made entirely by a blind 


woman, who sells it for $1.00, 
including postage. — BLINDCRAFT 
SHop, 39 Newbury Street, Boston. 


IN Figure 16 is a metal shelf 
which comes enameled in several 
different colors and suggests that 
it be used for a variety of pur- 
poses. First, in a sunroom it 
would hold not one plant, but 
several, so that if you had a nice 
sunny spot you could use it to the 
best advantage. Ina kitchen over 
a sink, the shelf would hold a 
clock and the various boxes of 
soaps and scouring materials that 
have to be kept on hand. In a 
bathroom, where shelf space is so 
often at a premium, it could be 
put up over a bathtub to hold 
bath salts, soaps, and _ other 
similar condiments. The fact that 
it is metal and impervious to 
moisture is the great point, of 
course, but its amusing simplicity 


and the 
points to be commented on. 


protected edge are also 
The 
and 


” 


measurements are 6” x 21” 
the price is $9.00, express collect. 
You may have it in any color you 
desire. — THE THREE New York- 
ERS, 8 West 47th Street, N. Y.C. 


DELICIOUSLY soft, very ab- 
sorbent, and unquestionably good- 
looking is this French shaggy bath 
mat in Figure 17. It is made en- 
tirely of cotton, with the yarn 





FIG. 17 
tied in to make a fluffy pile about 
two or three inches long on the 
right side. No end of water or 
washing hurts it in the least, for it 
can always be shaken out into its 
pristine freshness and the colors 
are quite fast. At the edges it is 
white, shading into a deep color 





FIG. 




















Use Your Christmas Checks 


Christmas gifts of money are very properly 
spent for things of lasting pleasure. Here are 
several delightful yn Solid maple framed 
mirror $15.00. Pine drawer top table $35. Pewter 
lamp with glass font and 8” chintz shade (va- 
—_ colors) overall height 144” $5.50. Three 
giece pewter coffee set $22.25. 12” pewter tray 
10. 50. (All pieces above have antique finish). 
Glazed chintz chair stuffed with hair = down. 
Choice of colors and patterns, $68. All prices 
plus packing and express. 


FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 
Eleanor Frazer 
Intertor Decorations 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 























“Ghe busy woman’s 
guide to easy, 
pleasant 


Shop- 
ping 


House 
Beautiful’s 


department of 
WINDOW SHOPPING 


by Mary Jackson Lee 





Service 


Free Book, 


MANY OPENINGS IN FASHIONABLE HOTELS, 
CLUBS, APARTMENTS, EVERYWHERE 


7OU can be a hotel ar gee Opportunities everywhere in 
fashionable hotels, clubs, < 
all ages. Splendid salaries, fine living, luxurious surroundings 
in this fascinating profes 
Our easy method of speciz al ins struction will equip you for a 
splendid position and good salary 
Free of extra cost. 
winning success in this new 
student writes: “ 
house in a fashionable section 
beautiful apartment for my rls 
“YOUR BIG OP PORTL NITY. 





vartment houses, for women of 





on. Previous experience unnecessary. 


Nation-wide Employment 
Lewis students everywhere are 
profession for women. One 
am hostess and manager of an apartment 
salary $3,600 a year, with 
and se If, "" Write today for 


LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS, Station CA-8212, Washington, D. C. 


Member of National Home Study Counci 









eight kinds of cocks crow aloud the 
smartness of this set. shaker 5.25, 
glasses 12.00 doz., six cocks to each 
dozen. vivid enamel colors on clear 
crystal. express collect 
at fine shops near you or direct 
write for catalog 


pitt petri 
importer 


378 delaware ave., buffalo, n.y. 























Colonial Hooked Rug 


Vo. 1985 
Grace and charm are combined in 
this simple and effective pat- 
tern. Shades of rose, blue, gold, 
lavender and green on a_ back- 


ground of fawn and double bor- 
der of light and dark blue make 


this rug a delightful pastime 

for the worker 

Tinted on burla Ap: 3” ss 60". 

Design only $1.25; Wools extra 
$9.00. 

Write for our catalogue showing 
other designs for Colonial Hook- 
ing also the very popular 





tich rugs. 
T. E. DOELGER & CO. 


Art Needlework Specialists 
26 West 46 Street New York 


‘*Scratch My Back’’ 
—THE CAST IRON PUSSY 


and 150 other Cast 
Iron Novelties for 
the Home 






Book Ends, Door Stops 
and other items too 
numerous to mention, 
(FOOT SCRAPER) supplied plain for dec- 
orating or in permanent brass finish. 

Send for FREE catalog, illustrating all sub- 
jects. Special discount to Gift Shops and 
other volume users. 


National Foundry 
Whitman, Mass. 

















Call When in New York 
MAYFAIR SHOP 
119 East 34th Street 
New York City 

Quality furniture unfinished or finished 
to match your color scheme. 

Consult us on your furniture wants, 
we can help you. 
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pectancy surrounds silver and 
vivid china. 


American silver with French 
characteristics. Crown Stafford- 
shire coffee cups, Egyptian red, 
Chinese decorations in gold and 
black. 


Year Book mailed upon requést 


BIGELOW, KENNARD: & CO. inc. 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS 
West & Washington Sts., Boston, Mass. 














: : REPRODUCTION :: 


Old English 
Chest 








$39.50 sativere 


Mabe entirely of Spanish Oak, with 
carved linenfold panels. Length 313, width 
174, height 19}]— mortise and tenon pegged 
construction. Suitable as a fireplace wood 
box — blanket or linen chest — for general 
use. Attractive for hall, bedroom or living 
room — harmonizes perfectly with antique 
furniture. Senton approval for examination. 


Amasa Pratt Company 
WORKERS IN WOOD SINCE 1859 
765 Dutton St. oo Lowell, Mass. 

















in the middle, and you have a 
choice of green, Delft-blue, laven- 
der, orange, black, or turkey-red. 
The latter two are stunning used 
in the right combination. The mat 
measures 20” x 40”, but if your 
bathroom is small or if you wish 
to use it in a shower bath, it 
doubles up conveniently to a 
20” square. If you have ever 
wondered whether or not a bath 
mat was a rug, then you’ll see 
why this one, which looks very 
frankly as if it could stand water, 
is so appealing. Postpaid, it is 
$4.00. — Mossé, Inc., 750 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 


DID you ever get all settled for a 
| good quiet evening and then find 
there was a sad lack of smoking 


o 





FIG. 18 


| 

| material? If so, then perhaps you 
| need the box shown in Figure 18, 
which is glass and therefore a 
constant barometer of the state of 
the supply. It is commodious, 
holding five packages at once, 
either in or out of the paper. The 
edges and the bold modern zigzag 


design are of heavily encrusted 
sterling silver —a nice contrast 
to the clear glass. An artisan can 
appreciate the skill with which this 
is put together, very strongly and 
so that it is practically moisture 
proof. This looks very well used 
on a dinner table because of the 
silver and glass of which it is 
made, and men seem to like it 
ever so much on account of its 
extreme practicability. It meas- 
ures 53” long and 33” wide and 
costs, carriage paid, $16.00. — 
J. D. Gipson, 501 Fifth Avenue, 
Novae. 








FIG. 19 


IT would seem silly to show you 
this little family of French bull- 
dogs — Figure 19 — if it were not 
for the fact that everyone still 
seems bent on buying small ani- 
mals. | must admit that these are 
truly too cunning to resist. They 
are made of a fine porcelain in 
gray and white coloring, and the 
largest one measures about 2” 
high and 3” long. The three 
puppies, each about an inch long, 
appear in various realistic posi- 
tions. These might be toys, | 
suppose, for the amusement of 
the very young, but few children 


The Broken Arch Mirror 


Sheraton Design 
Urn and flame ornament 

Hand-made and hand-rubbed by 

New England craftsmen in our 

own shop. Over-all size 17” x 32”; 

size of 4%” plate glass 12” x 20’. 

In solid mahogany only, $13.50 
Securely packed in wood box for safe delivery, 
express charges prepaid. Ask for folder. 


ARMSTRONG & SONS 








80 Boylston St., Boston 



































Super -Value 
Monthly Offering 
Beautifully cut re- 
production of the 
Lincoln Arms pat- 
tern. In gorgeous 
Royal Blue or 
magnificent Ru- 
by Red. 10” high. 
A pair would add 
‘| distinction to any 
_| room. $4.85 a pair. 
ae $2.50 each 











edith libbey 
interior decorator 
east milton massachusetts 








Early American Reproductions 
Cc. R. HOOD & COMPANY 
Send 10c for illustrated catalog 
Factory and Showroom 
27 Park Street Beverly, Massachusetts 





PEWTER 
Modern Candle 
Sticks G574 
$20.00 Pair 
Oval Tobacco 
Jar G496 $10.00 
Sugar and 
Cream G305 
$7.00 Each 
Muffineer $6.50 


Large Water 
Pitcher G635 
$9.00 


Booklet ‘‘Pewter in Old 
and New Designs’ show- 
ing selection will be sent 
on request 





Youmayorder from the illustration. Shipments postpaid. 


GEBELEIN Do you 


Silversmith 
79 Chestnut Street, Boston 
Foot of Beacon Hill 


SUGGESTIONS 
Mayonnaise Set 
3 piece G490 $8.50 
alt Cellars and 
Peppers (blue 
lass in frames) 
$10.00 pair each 
Finger Bowl or 
Mayonnaise Set 
(Bowl and Tray) 
G408 $4.50 
Large Forringer 
and Plate G547. 
Set $10.00. Each 
$5.00 





know about 
Gebelein silver-lined rop- 
ber bowls? Circular on 
request. 








Chariot Wheels 








“Chariot Wheels,” will bring an emphatic re- 
newal of the many kind things that were said about 
“The Hounds of Spring” and “‘The Battle of the 
Horizons,”’ says The Boston Herald. We can now be 
sure that those first novels were not a flash in the pan 
and that Sylvia Thompson, unlike many of her con- 
temporaries, is able to live up to what the reading world expects of her. 
“Chariot Wheels”’. goes deeper into life than its predecessors did. 


AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS NOVEL 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 





$2.50 at all booksellers 





MINIATURE PORTRAITS 
IN COLOR 


From the originals in European 
Galleries and private collections 


Min. 58 (above) is from the original 
by Richard Cosway, reproduced in 
full colors. Gold plated and black frame, 
No. 5554, measures 334x 436 inches, 
outside. Price $6.00. 
Send for folder Z-1 for illus- 
trations of five other portraits 
FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Sq., Boston 








INTERIOR DECORATION 


Resident Courses 
Home Study Courses 
Travel Courses 


For professional students, homemakers, 
art lovers, and women of leisure. 


Send for new illustrated catalogue outlining 
Interior Decoration in all its phases 


Boston School of Interior Deco- 


ration and Architectural Design 
140 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 

















FOR THE NEW BABY 
Carefully made 
LAYETTES 
which conform 
to the best 
medical advice 






From 
$16.50 to $75.00 
Miss Cannon’s 

Shop 





32 Brattle Street 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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Pure Wool Filled Comforts 


Covered silk alpaca, scalloped edge, 
hand finished, full size; colors: peach, 
blue, tan, green, rose and lavender, or 
any two of the above colors reversed, 
to order. Special at $15.00. 


Walpole Brothers, Inc. 


Specialists in Linens 


587 Boylston Street 


Boston Massachusetts 








MONEL 
METAL 
SCONCES 


which have the 
beauty of simplici- 
ty and the endear- | 
ing qualities of 
being rust-proof 
and indestructible. 
As illustrated; or in 
the latest design — 
similar, but with a 
fan top. Size 95,” x 
344". Wired with a 
standard lamp base 
and switch, ready | 
to install. $6.50 
post paid. 





Folder on request 


H. SUMMERS & SON 
38 CHARLES ST. * BOSTON 











No. 1 to hang from 
tree or bracket. 


BIRD FILLING STATIONS 

Patented July 13, 1926 
Make fine 
Presents for 
Birds and 
Friends alike. 
AUTOMATIC 
Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to 
last particle. 








Feed the 
Birds and 
keep them 
. with you. No. 2 
No. 1 Every home Price $1.25 
Price $1.50 should have for window 


several. casings, porch 
Postage paid columns, etc. 


LEWIS P. KELLY 


R. F. D. 4, Dept. B Peoria, lil. 








could appreciate them fully, so 
grown-ups had better have them. 
The set of four costs but $1.50, 
postpaid, so that they would do 
nicely for a consolation prize or 
something of the sort if you feel 
the need of an excuse for getting 
them. If vou prefer, you may 
have instead a similar four-piece 
family of wire-haired terriers in 
the black, gray, and whitecoloring, 
at the same price. —L. M. Triest, 
514 Lexington Avenue, N. Y.C. 





IN Figure 20 is something for 
which there is surely a_ need 





FIG. 20 


and which | have often seen,in’ 


my imagination, though n&yer 
before in actuality. Aids tojtom- 
pact living always are anuwising, 
and this happens to be quit¢dseful 
as well. To make a bedféom out 
of a living-room, you need only 
to fasten this mirror with its 
shelves on the back of the closet 
door. So often does one wish to 


make a dressing-room out of a 
closet too small to hold a bureau, 
and this really solves the problem 
of where to put the powder box 
and cold-cream jar. If you havea 
summer place that is always being 
crowded with extra guests per- 
haps this will give you a sugges- 
tion of how to make still one or 
two more comfortable. The mir- 
ror 1s a very good one, and it is 
framed neatly and attractively 
with the enameled in a 
number of colors — jade-green 
light blue, Chinese-red, and black. 
All packed to send by express 
collect, it At the 
lower shelf it is 17” wide and 

’ deep, while from top to bot- 
tom it is 19” high. — ARTCRAFT 
FURNITURE Company, 215 East 
58th Street, N. Y. ¢ 


wood 


costs $5.50. 
? 


I’VE always thought it not quite 
neat for men to throw their hats 
in a heap in the top of a closet; 
hat stands, on the other hand, are 
decidedly feminine, and a_ hat 
never stays on a hook. A really 








FIG. 21 


clever contrivance for-taking care 
of a man’s hats, something that’s 
neat but not too gaudy, is shown 
in Figure 21. It is made of metal, 





—"s 




















Pewter 


Riis old models have been exactly 
reproduced in Old Colony Pewter. 
Write for attractive illustrated catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-R Mt. Vernon Street Boston, Mass. 








CHRISTMAS GIFT MONEY 
Is well spent on our mode: stly priced Italian 
jewelry, embroideries, leather and pottery. 


Peek-In Gift Shop 





124 Mt. Vernon St. Boston, Mass. 








From old 


As Received 


your walls: 
to relatives. 
against fire, damage or fading. 


(Specialists 34 Years in this Art.) 


Your Family Portraits 
Restored — Reproduced 


daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tintypes, 
snapshots, etc. 
reproduced privately in 


Fhe-Copley'Prints 


These two little pictures 
show ¥ at we might also do 
OR YOURS 
It is Bs. only the vogue 
to have tamily 
Fine copies make treasured keepsake gifts 
They should be well copied, 


Have them 


portraits on 


to provide 


is Restored 


Also Memorial Portraits to Commemorate Notable Service in Clubs, 
Societies, Lodges, Banks, Educational and other Institutions, etc. 


Portraits Painted on Canvas. 


Oil Paintings Cleaned and Restored 


Miniatures in Color made — Your Snapshots and Photographs 


Rates bok **Truly wonderful 


@ most artistic salvaging of what I thought hopeless’’ 


FOR FREE PORTRAIT. Cc IRCULAR, giving sizes and prices 








TILT TOP TABLE 


A table of a hundred uses—and most con- 
venient! With oval top tilted, it will rest 
flat against a wall 

Solid Maple—hand rubbed. Finished 
Golden Honey, Autumn or Spanish 
Brown. Top 27 x 22; height 27. Round 
and octagon tops also......... $10.50 

Booklet on request 


SOMERSET SHOPS 


43 WarTER St. FAIRFIELD, MAINE 



































Called a Chop Dish — 

its other uses are many 
A perfect service for salads or 
ice cream. Beautiful George Third 
pattern in heavy plate with single 
groove border. Diameter, 14 
inches. Price, $25.00 


FQ. Schmidt X Son 


ESTABLISHED 1869 


567 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


























PEWTER 
LAMP 


This lamp has a 
weighted base which 
makes it very sturdy. 
1345” over-all. 8” 
Shade bound in silver 
tape and a pastel 
tinted band with sil- 
ver stars above on f 
parchment back- 
ground. 





Price complete (express collect) $6.00 


EN)D JAOVNSOY 


THe SHop oF UNusuaL GiFTs 
20 Boylston Street Boston 














Fine Art Reproductions of 


your walls. 
We Send on Approval with no obligation to you. 


PICTURES THAT GIVE beauty and distinction to 


Wide range of subjects, $2.00 to $100. 





For 34 years a hall-mark of 
good taste in pictures 


Distinguished American Art | 


Send 25 Cents for Illustrated na atalogue 
Send Money Order or Stamp. 
(It is a little Handbook of pete Art) 


OT COIN 





for Giets, your Home 
and for ScHoors 


CURTIS & CAMERON 


Dept. A-57, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 








Intriguing Gift or Prize 
from Far Cathay 
Hand carved camel bone bag tops in brown or 


ivory. Dragon, camel, flower designs. Easily 
mounted. 514” $2.00; 644” $2.50; 744” $3.00. 


The Aladdin Shop Noank, Conn. 
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INTERESTING 
LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 

\sy, 


JAMES -R-MARSH: Co 
ESSEX: FELLS-N-J 














VERY SMARTLY PAINTED 


In red or green with gold edging finished in 
hardwood is the MAYFAIR CABINET. A 
most adaptable and useful, triple sectioned 
cabinet, spacious without being clumsy, with 
excellent straight lines, it has five shelves 
above, for books, china or curios and wide 
cupboards below. Illustrations upon request. 
Can be ordered from your local Decorator or 
direct from 


A. L. Diament & Co. 


101-119 Park Ave., New York 
1515 Walnut St., Philadelphia 





and, being 22” wide and 9” deep, 
can be fastened to almost any 
closet door. Hats just slip down 
behind with their crowns fitting 
into the loops. The bar beneath 
can be used for neckties, and the 
hooks at the ends are, if needed, 
for canes or umbrellas. You may 
have this rack in any color you 
wish, plain or very slightly 
decorated in gilt as shown. The 
price, carriage collect, is $6.25, and 
it is one of those elusive things — 
a really good present for a man. — 
THE Cioset SHop, 780 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y.C. 


A WISE choice for everyday use 
is the Spode semi-porcelain in 
Figure 22, because it is not ex- 
pensive and broken pieces can be 
replaced without great detriment 
to anyone’s purse. On the other 
hand it is stunning enough to use 
on any occasion. Known as ‘Old 
Salem,’ it has the great advantage 





breakfast plates are $9.50; bread 
and butter plates are $7.50; a 
14” platter is $6.50; a 12” platter 
is $3.50; an uncovered vegetable 
dish is $2.75, and teacups and 
saucers are $12.50 a dozen. Coffee 
cups and saucers are $14.00 a 
dozen. The other coloring is 
more brilliant and rich than the 
blue. The pictures are in gray, 
while the leaves and flowers are in 
green and red, and this combina- 
tion naturally makes the ware 
more expensive. The dinner plates 
are $21.00 a dozen; breakfast 
plates are $20.00; bread and butter 
plates are $12.50; the 14” platter 
is $10.50; the 12” platter is 
$5.00; a vegetable dish is $6.50; 
teacups and saucers are $24.00 a 
dozen, and the coffee cups with 
saucers are $26.50. Both colorings 
share the attractive shapes and 
the curly indented edges that 
characterize Spode, and the special 
interest of the cups with small 
pictures within. These prices in- 








cA Hepplewhite Gard Gable 


This graceful Hepplewhite Console Card 
Table is made in Mahogany and is 30” 
high. The width of its top, with leaves up, 





is 36” x 36. Whether for actual use or be 


decorative purposes it will lend charm to 
its environment. Made by hand, it is a 
faithful copy of a valued antique. Price, 
$75 f.o.b. Harrisonburg, Va. 
Let us know your interests and we will 
gladly send descriptive literature cover- 
ing our line of h p i 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 
Authentic handmade reproductions of antiques 











An Alice-in-Wonderland Footscraper 





of coming in two colors. One is clude packing, but shipping will eT Prom the 
blue, a lovely Delft-blue, with be by express collect. — CHARLES ee « ey Queen, an In- | * 
the white body. In this the dinner R. Lynpe, 424 Boylston Street, Prem combat 9 
plates are $10.50 the dozen; the Boston. Croquet"’ 


The famous frog 
* and fish footmen 
form this unique 
| cast iron foot- 
scraper, hand 
paintedinoils 
on both sides, base 9%” long. Price $4.50 
postpaid. 
Write for our folder of other unusual garden things 
M ALCOLM’ The House and 
Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles Street, Baltimore 























HE clean simple 

lines and hue of 
this Modernistic 
Black Glass Flower 
Vase serve to ac- 
centuate the_har- 
mony of a colorful 


room. 9’ high. 
— Smooth sanded ready to paint, 
Sah coders Hitek $2.50. Early American Maple 
ohn Seppe finish or Ivory Enamel High- 
lighted in color of your choice, 


Express charges 
lect 


THE FUGUET’S 
Edgewater Park 
New Jersey 











SPOOL BEDS 


Hand turned, finished and un- 
finished. At moderate prices. 


E. E. BURROUGHS Co. 
Unfinished Furniture 


Conway South Carolina 











equal best originals in 
hand-workmanship, de- 
tail, design, appearance 
of age and genuineness 
of antique color. Make, 
match, copy or repair 
anything. Catalog Free. 


WM. BALL & SONS 
R. 2. West-Chester, Pa. 





BALL BRASSES | 



























gay colorful appearance with 
a@ weatherproof steel and cane con- 
struction, makes this featherweight 
Patio furniture ideal for out-of-doors 
use. The metal frame is welded, elim- 
inating all bolts, rivets and joints. 
Each piece in this grouping will retain 
its charm for years. Write us today 
for our brochure COLOR CORNERS. 


REED COMPANY 











FICKS 











‘Romance j 


From the Mountains 
To the Sea 






this Ships 
Bell Gong... . 


+ + » wascreated by Daniel Boone, 
one of our skilled mountaineer 
smiths, who hand-forged the 

racefully designed iron bracket to 

old an old ship's bell of brass. A 
strand of rawhide with a wrought 
iron ring, forms the pull. Bracket 
on age 12” and may be had in 

lack or rust finishes. No. 592. 
$18.00. Express extra. 





The TREASURE CHEST 
Asheville, North Carolina 








Allanstand Cottage Industries, Inc. 
Pioneer Exchange for Handicrafts 
of the Southern Mountains 
1895-1929 
For Homes Furnished in the Early Ameri- 
can Style, the correct effect wilt be assured 
by using Ivory White Coverlets and a 
Netted Tester on the high post Bedstead. 
Write for folder 
6 Government Street Asheville, N. C. 











Protect Your Furniture 
Use ATTRACTIVE 
LUGGAGE RACKS 


$3.50. Postage paid in U. S. A. 
MOUL MANUFACTURING CO. 
Hanover, Pa. 














A SUBSCRIPTION TO 
House Beautirut for 
one year ($3.00) will 
bring the delights of 
Window Shopping to 
some friend twelve 
times. Address 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


& Arlington Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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WINDOWS THAT BRING A GIFT OF BEAUTY 











Residence of J. M. McGonigal Esq., Atlanta, Georgia. Owen James Southwell, Architect 


RITTALL CASEMENTS lend the dignity of Crittall Universal Casements are custom-built 
their own simple grace—the old-world to the specifications of your own architect, 
charm of their quaint, leaded panes while Stanwin and Norman Case- 
—to enrich the beauty of your home. ments are available in a wide range 


Wid this ott of benendiin-onee of standardized designs and sizes. 


practical advantages. Crittall Case- 
ments furnish a simple motif for a 
delightful scheme of interior decora- 
tion. They are easy to clean; simply 
screened. They shut tight against 
raging storms and open wide to 
summer’s wandering breezes. 


Ask your architect to show you 
pages Al131 to A1200 in Sweet’s 
Architectural Catalogue and explain 
how suitably Crittall Casements 
can be utilized in the home you 
are planning. Or, if you would 
first investigate for yourself, we 
will be glad to send you our 





There is a Crittall Casement for 


Stanwin Casements are available P 
every type of home, large or small. pagar men sy fully illustrated catalogue. 
CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW CO. 
10971 HERN AVENUE ‘ DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
STANWIN CASEMENTS ‘ ‘ F NORMAN CASEMENTS ‘ P ‘ UNIVERSAL CASEMENTS 
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Suitable 
HEARTH FURNISHINGS 
will make 
Your Fireplace More Enjoyable! 


ANDIRONS ~—= Equipment for every 
FIRE TOOLS “titi 
GRATES style of Fireplace. 
otaaene Furnishings in Plain 
FIRESIDE Black,Hand-Wrought 
NOVELTIES 
Shipped to you Di- Iron, Polished and An- 
a tique English Brass. 


Write TODAY for Free Catalog 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of the Famous Colonial Damper, 
Victor Electric Fireplaces and Glo-Hot 
Electric Grates that really HEAT 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Illinois 














Californi 

ifornia Homes 
Three delightful books on home designing 
and decorating, containing actual photos, 
floor plans and descriptions of the most 
architecturally interesting medium - priced 
homes in America...BEAUTIFUL HOMES, 
all types, 100 pages, $2 postpaid; SPANISH 
Sonne 36 pages, ge DRAPERY 
VOGUE, 52 pages of fascinating interiors 
with pee notes on furnishing, $1 post- 
paid...all three books postpaid, $3. 

CLEVELAND PUBLICATIONS _ 

624A S. LaBrea Av. - Los Angeles, Calif. 



























Learnto hea-— 


LAN DSCAPE ARCHITECT, 


At Home—By Mail 
as Big fees;pleasant health- 
hy ful work; adignified, un 

crowded profession 
Wy offering remarkable 
opportunities to both 
fy men and women. Ex- 











a week. Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying 
Write today for details 
Landscape School 
Member National Home 
Study Council 
15 Plymouth Bidg. Des Moines, Ia. 











INTERIOR DECORATION jee 
Proressionat Coursts in Day, Eve.or Home F* 
Study; Color, Arrangement, Period 
Styles, Furniture, Draperies, Estimat | 
ing, Rendering, Decorative Arts 
COMMERCIAL 


ART SCHOOL 
Ss Dept. H.B.1 116 S. Michigan Blvd. CHICAGO A 

















Distinctive Gifts 
THE 
JUNIOR LEAGUE 
SHOP 


14 Tillman Place 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Pink - Lustre Lamp 
$8.50 complete-post paid 











THE small maple bookcase with 
Early American tendencies that ap- 
pears in Figure 23 was probably in- 
spired by a dresser of the well- 
known Welsh type, and in this 
diminutive form 
it makes a most 
usable piece of 
furniture. I sav 
diminutive —_ be- 
cause its height 
over all is but 
40”, because the 
top is but 93” x 
17", SO you see 
it would fit into 
many an_ odd 
corner otherwise 
wasted. A small, 
informally — fur- 
nished  living- 
room might r= 
ceive it with 
open arms, while 
it could be beau- 
tifully worked 
into a child’s 
room or a nurs- 
ery. The shelves 





are 10” apart 
and the lower 
half is deep 


enough to use 





for magazines as well as books. 
There is a choice of three finishes 
— Early American brown, which 
is a soft mellow 
immensely ; 


color that I like 
cherry, which is very 
slightly but not 
unlattractivelyv 
reddish (this is 
good if you are 
using it with 
mahogany); and 
Colonial maple, 
the rather light 
golden color in 
which the wood 
is most often 
found. This is a 
splendidly built 
piece, true to 
Early American 
traditions in 
construction as 
well as form, and 
yet it costs sur- 
prisingly little, 
being priced at 
$23.50, packed 
to send by ex- 
press collect.— 
Mapo.in’ Ma- 
PELSDEN, 130 
East 57th Street, 
NW. 7... 










5 Days’ 
FREE 


Examination 
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“An exe mplar of An- 
tique Furniture Design” by Edgar 
Verna Cook Salomonsty. 


pee the essence 
of furniture style! 


ERIOUS students of furniture ... home 

lovers, architects, decorators . . . will find 
“The Exemplz ar’’ a dependable guide és period 
characteristics and details. An unique com- 
pilation of measured drawings from Metro- 
politan Museum antiques, with photographs 
and descriptive text — all by eminent inter- 
national authorities. Graphic, authoritative, 
comprehensive. Nothing like it ever published. 
Luxuriously bound and printed. Size 12%” 

’*. Now you may own it for only $5.00, with 5 
days’ free examination before pay ment. Write 
today for your copy — the supply is limited. 
Send no money — decide with the book in your 
hands! Periodical Publishing Co., 222 Division 
Ave., N., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


~ | Architects! The “Ex- 


emplar” is published also 

Write today asa portfolio, 1 so00 
board use, at $6.00. If 

— the Supply you wish this convenient 
is Limited! format, please specify 


when you write. 

















Navajo Indian Rugs 


One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 
a lifetime, | two alike, reversible, all wool 


A few prices and sizes. Postage 


prepaid. 
27” x 45”, $11.50 48” x 80’, $37.50 
40” x 60”, 22.50 60” x 96”, 65.00 
R. M. Bruchman, Indian Trader 
Established 1903. Dept. 37-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 


throughout. 














GOLD FISH Imported Japanese, Chi- 

nese and American fish. 

Aquarium plants, castles, shells and supplies. 

We make artistic aquariums suitable for beauti- 

ful homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc. 
lustrated circular free. 

Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, Wis. 

















House Plan Portfolio 


REVISED and enlarged Portfolio of 


House Beautiful Homes 


will be 


sent to you upon receipt of 25 cents. 
This includes small houses of various 
types and materials of which we have 
working drawings and specifications for 
sale. Our free bulletin describing our 
individual service will be sent with this 
or separately if you desire. 





The Home Builders’ Service Bureau 


8 Arlington St., Boston 


I enclose 25 cents for the New Portfolio of House 


0 Beauti iful Homes 


oO I shall be glad to have your free bulletin describ- 
ing your Individual Service 


NAME AND ADDRESS .-.-.-..... eres 








HUGH WALPOLE says: 


“If I may venture on a personal con- 
fession no choice made by the Book 
Society has given me so much pleas- 
ure as this present one."’ He is speak- 
ing, in the English Book Society News 
of that organization's choice, as the 


**selected book for October’ of 
Mazo De La Roche’s 
WHITEOAKS 


as Wurteoaks oF Jauna is called in 
England ‘‘we have here a splendid 
work, something with the firmness 
and solidity of enduring patience 
and magnificent technique; some- 
thing also with a never-slackening 
creative power.” 


$2.50 at all booksellers 


An Atlantic Monthly 
Press Book 
Published by Little, Brown & Company 
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SNUGLY PROTECTED 


from winter's attack 


or dealer for further information on Cel- 
otex—and write us for our free booklet. 


MART home owners today, living in 
Celotex-insulated houses, have no fear 
of winter. 


They feel safe and snug behind protect- 
ing Celotex walls that shut out piercing 
cold... that prevent chills, fever and other 
winter ailments. 

Moreover, their fuel bills are reduced 
at least one-third, because Celotex holds 
furnace-heat inside . . . retards its escape 
through walls and roofs. 

Owners of Celotex-insulated homes en- 
joy greater comfort a// year ’round be- 
cause Celotex shuts out excessive heat in 
summer, and unpleasant dampness in fall 


and spring. Celotex has high insulating 
efficiency because it contains millions of 
tiny sealed air cells. It has structural 
strength because it is made from long 
tough cane fibres, interlaced into broad 
strong boards. 


Celotex Standard Building Board is used 
for sheathing, for insulating roofs, for lin- 
ing attics and basements in old homes as 
well as new. 

Celotex Lath gives new beauty to plas- 
tered surfaces because it is designed to 
eliminate cracks and lath-marks. 


The word 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Member of the Home Modernizing Bureau of 
the National Building Industries, Inc. In Can- 
ada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
Sales distributors throughout the world. Reli- 
able dealers can supply Celotex Standard Build- 
ing Board and Celotex Lath. 

Celotex Standard Building Board is 4 ft. wide, 
7 to 12 ft. long and 7/16 of an inch thick. ¢Also 
made double thick — 7/8 inch.) 


‘Id. b CELOTEX Celotex Lath is 18 in. by 48 in. and 
Before you build, buy or re- (wes. u.3 eat on a, 7/16 of an inch thick. (Also made 


model, ask your architect, builder 


manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Iilino 


double thick—7/8 inch.) 


CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


When you buy a house, look for the Celotex sign. It is your assurance of greater home comfort. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











THE HOME BUILDERS GUIDE 








or Mp SEDGWICK 
FUEL LIFT 


Keep the home 
fires burning 
without muss 
or fuss by using 
a Sedgwick 
Fuel Lift. Eas- 
ily installed, 





operated with- 
out cost; a real 
blessing for 
tidy house- 
keepers. 











Write for Folder No. 137 


SEDGWICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th Street y New York 
Manufacturers of ** The Invalid Elevator" 


Concise Answers 





to-date home 


to Common Questions 























DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful 
book of home plans ever published. 224 pages, 
nearly 600 illustrations of floor plans, photos 
and approximate cost to build — of medium 
cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows and 
two-family dwellings, an ideal reference 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a descrip- 
tion of each postpaid for $3. New book of 60 
nifty plans of medium-cost English and Ameri- 
can Colonial homes $1, or both books for $3.50. 
Complete plans and specifications as low as $10. 
You cannot afford to build until you have seen 
this book, it may save you hundreds of dollars. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 

101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











JUST PUBLISHED! 


Designed by Robert 
. Stevenson, Architect 
204 pages, 160 homes, 

500 illustrations 

An almost unlimited 

variety of designs of 

small and large 

*“‘Homes of Today” 


with plans, interior 
} and exterior views of 





es CPt i 









rer 
Hebert L Stevenson 
Architect 





appealing interest to 
the home builder. 
Price $3.00 
Money refunded if not pleased, if book 
is returned within 5 days after delivery. 
At bookstores or send check to 
R. L. STEVENSON 
519 Paddock Building Boston, Mass. 














reyes. ek HOUSES’ 
/ Niition 
45 Designs 


160 
Illustrations 


Price $3.50 
Postpaid 


Plans and designs i in Colonial, English, Stucco 
and other styles of Architecture. Dime nsions, 
general specifications and practical, useful infor- 
mation for the Home builder. Houses costing from 
$12,000 to $50,000 to erect. 

Detailed plan service. Erection supervision 


WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect 


307 Fifth Avenue, New York 











WEATHER VANES 
Catalogue of 
Individual Designs 
on request 
NATURE STUDIO 
243 W. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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Q. I have seen references to a ‘sand 
finish’ for plaster walls. What is it? 


A. The finish coat is mixed with 
sand, and while still wet is stroked 
with a broad, flat tool that brings 
the sand to the surface. The wall 
dries without gloss, and with the 
texture of sandpaper. The deco- 
ration should be some form of 
paint. 


+> 


Q. On cold days | have to force the 
fire to heat my upstairs rooms, while 
the cellar is always warm. Is this 
right? | have steam heat. 


A. Very evidently your boiler 
and exposed pipes in the cellar are 
bare, which wastes heat that 
should be going upstairs. Have 
the boiler covered with at least 
two inches of plastic asbestos 
cement, and put asbestos or mag- 
nesia coverings on all of the pipes. 


+ 


Q. How can | tell whether a floor is 
single or double when | cannot see the 
underside: 


A. Bore a hole through it in 
some place where it will not be 
noticed — the back corner of a 
closet, for instance — and meas- 
ure the thickness, using a piece of 
wire with the end bent into a 
hook that will pass through the 
hole. A floor not over an inch 
thick is very probably single, 
while if it is an inch and one-half 
or more it will be double. For 
further evidence, notice the color 
of the chips as you drill the hole; if 
they are of one color the floor is 
single, while if one color is followed 
by another it shows the presence 
of two different kinds of wood. 


Q. What is a two-way switch? 


A. A switch used in pairs that 
permits a light to be turned on or 
off from two different positions — 
the upstairs and downstairs con- 
trol of a hall light, for instance. 
Two-way switches are so con- 
venient that they should be more 
generally used than they are; sug- 
gested uses are the control of a 
garage light from the garage and 
the house, switches at the two 
doors of a living-room, and at the 
door of a bedroom and at the bed- 
side. 





Q. We have a well and hand pump 
at our summer bungalow and should 
like running water. What should we 
do? 


A. Put in a pressure tank sys- 
tem, which is best because the 
water is protected against con- 
tamination; the pump can be 
driven by an electric motor, with 
which the system will be com- 
pletely automatic, by a gasoline 
engine, which must be started but 
will stop automatically when the 
tank is filled, or by hand power, 
which for ordinary uses will re- 
quire from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes of easy work a day. 


+> 


Q. The roof of a house that | am 
building will be stained wood shingles. 
| want to insulate it, and should like to 
know whether it will be safe to lay the 
shingles on a sheathing of insulating 
boards. 


A. Yes, if the shingles are laid 
on 1” x 3” or 1” x 4” wood strips 
nailed through the sheathing to 
the rafters. This will give the 
shingles a firmer nailing than if 
they were applied directly to the 
softer insulating boards, 


+ 


Q. Can a finished house be insu- 
lated? 


A. Not the side walls, without 
great expense; but the roof, which 
is far more vital, can usually be in- 
sulated at little cost and trouble. 
If the attic is open, insulation in 
any form can be applied to the roof 
or between the floor beams, while 
the ceilings and exposed walls of 
finished rooms may be sheathed 
with rigid insulating boards nailed 
directly to the plaster. For in- 
sulation to be effective, all win- 
dows and outside doors should be 
weatherstripped, preferably with 
metal, and the exposed windows 
fitted with storm sash. 


+> 


Q. What is the difference between 
Keene’s cement and ordinary plaster? 


A. Keene’s cement is far denser, 
and therefore much less absorp- 
tive; it will take a high polish, and, 
scored to imitate tiling, is a fa- 
vorite finish for bathrooms and 
kitchens. 














This 
Valuable 
Book 
10 cents 
































“Ghings you ought to know 
about Casement Windows 


It tells you how to have the greatest con- 
venience and comfort with your casement 
windows. 

Profusely illustrated. Also gives a com- 
plete description of Win-Dor Casement 
Operators, which enable you to swing 
your casements without opening your 
screens—the most important feature for 

your casements to possess. Write for 
this book today, enclosing 1of¢ in stamps. 


The Casement Hardware Co. 





402-D North Wood Street, Chicago 
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Each -Four books * 322 postpaid 

(1) HOMES of the Moment, Spanish 
English 


n s' 
(2) BUNGALOWCRAFT (22nd Edition) 
(3) NEW SPANISH BUNGALOWS (5th 


Edition) 
(4) TWO STORY HOMES DE LUXE 
(2nd Edition) 
Spanish and English Homes. Select the Home 
‘you've dreamed about 
It will pay you to one ‘now. 
THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
Dept. H. 527 I. W. Hellman Bldg. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 








[CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS 


ELECT your plans fro 8 0! 
homes, showing Boor | plane ‘and exteriors. 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $2. 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. duplex. $1. m4 
Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3 to 5 rooms. $1.50 
it] bcp books, prepaid, 
GEORGE P. TELL ING. 
1571 E. Wataue St., PE California 

















HAND WROUGHT HARDWARE 
Reproductions of rare old pieces of 
hand forged iron in Dutch and 
Early American design. 

Distinctive and Unusual 





MYRON S. TELLER, 280 Wall Street, Kingston, NewYork 








Free Book With Color Illustrations 
A. E. WOHLERT 
L922 Montgomery Avenue :: Narberth, Pa. 





JAPANESE FLOWERING CHERRIES, | 
CHINESE FLOWERING CRABS, ETC. 








HAND FORGED IRON WARE 
Hinges, Latches, Knockers, Foot 
Scrapers, Andirons, Fireplace E quip 
ment, etc. At Lowest Prices. Send for 


Interesting pew Ca 
- ROCK poage 
dept. NE Asheville, 











Read House Beautiful 
carefully before you start to build 
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Announcing the 


23 


Cu ANNUAL COVER COMPETITION 








lst Prize $500 


Student Prize $200 


2xv Prize $250 


IN ADDITION we hope to purchase a number of other designs, 


for each of which we will pay $200 





Tue submission of a design in the competition 
will be taken as an acceptance of the condi- 
tions as set forth below: 


1 


Cover designs must be exactly 103” x 13” 
and must be mounted or rendered on a stiff 
board, 14” x 18”, with the top and side mar- 


gins equal. 
2 


Designs may be rendered in any medium, 
but the colors must be obtained through the 
use of blue, yellow, red, and black. 


3 


Prize designs and others purchased from 
those submitted in our Eighth Annual Cover 
Competition will be reproduced by four-color 
process plates 7’’ x 83’’ set into a background 
of plain color, which will carry the name “ House 
Beautiful’’ in new lettering specially de- 
signed for our covers. Contestants should bear 
in mind that a magazine cover must have dis- 
tinct poster value and that this end is best 
achieved by a simple design worked out in 
large scale and vigorous color with the elim- 


, ination of elaborate or fine detail which be- 


comes weak and confused when reduced in 
size. 


4 


The artist’s name must not appear on the 
face of the design; but on the back before 
mounting and on the back of the mount of 
each design must be drawn a pseudonym or 
device, which is again put on a card 3” x 5” in 
size, on which the artist’s name and address 
are typewritten. This card should be placed 
in an envelope, which should then be glued to 
the back of the mount. If more than one de- 
sign is sent, it should be so stated on each 
eard. Any characteristic signature may later, 
at the request of the artist, be added to de- 
signs accepted, before they are reproduced as 
covers. 


5 


If the owner of a design wishes it returned, 
the card which he sends with each entry 
should so state, and either postage should be 
enclosed in the envelope with the card, or a 
request made that the design be returned ex- 
press collect. A design returned by mail will 
be insured only if postage is sent to cover it; 
designs returned express collect are auto- 
matically insured for $50.00. If higher insur- 
ance is desired it should be so stated on the 
card. If no mention of the return of a design is 
made, it will be destroyed. 





For seven consecutive years the House Beautiful 
has conducted annual competitions for cover de- 
signs which have met with widespread interest and 
participation. A special feature connected with 
these competitions has been the country-wide ex- 
hibitions given to the designs of seventy-five or 
more artists whose work has merited special atten- 
tion. This includes, of course, the prize winning 
designs. 


In announcing the Eighth competition, we wish 
to call special attention to two important changes: 
the size requirements as stated in Condition 3, 
and the closing date — which is May 15, 1930. 
This latter change will make it possible to hold 
our exhibitions during the fall and winter months 
instead of in the spring and summer as heretofore. 


As in previous competitions, designs will be 
judged on the following points: — 


Beauty of design and effectiveness as a poster 
Carrying power of colors 


Originality (not eccentricity) — no design 
known to be a copy of a photograph will be 
considered 


Variety of design is one of the essential elements 
of any successful series of covers. We shall, there- 
fore, welcome designs of all types and award the 
prize to the one judged best, regardless of its style, 
so long as it conforms to the requirements set 
forth above and the conditions which are stated 
on this page. 


ADDITIONAL copIEs of this announcement may 
be obtained from the Cover Competition Editor 
at the address given below. 





6 


No more than three designs may be sub- 
mitted by one person. 


7 


Approximately 100 designs, including those 
to which prizes have been awarded, will be 
selected to form an exhibition which will be 
shown in important cities from the east to the 
west coast. Our experience has proved that it 
is of distinct advantage to the artist to have 
his work so displayed, and unless a contestant 
states to the contrary on the card enclosed 
with the design we shall consider that we 
have his consent to exhibit his design. 


8 

Designs must be securely wrapped in 
heavy, stiff cardboard. Corrugated cardboard 
has been found unsatisfactory. They must be 
sent prepaid or delivered to the Competition 
Committee, House Beautiful, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Canadian and 
Foreign entries will be accepted only if sent 
prepaid from some point in the United States. 


9 


All designs entered in the competition are 
submitted at the risk of the owner. We will 
not be responsible for the loss of, or damage to, 
designs through fire, theft, or other cause 
while in transit or in our custody. 


10 


Designs will not be acknowledged unless a 
self-addressed postcard inscribed with a state- 
ment of the receipt of the covers is enclosed 
with the design. These will be mailed as soon 
as the designs are opened after the closing 
date, May 15, 1930. Designs will be returned 
as soon as possible after the awards have been 
made, but some delay, due to the large number 
of covers received, is inevitable. If a contest- 
ant desires to call for his design, he should so 
state on the card containing his name. He will 
then be notified when his design is ready for 
delivery. It cannot be collected before this 
notification is sent. 


11 


The prize designs and those which are 
purchased will become the property of the 
House Beautiful Publishing Corporation. 


12 
All entries must be labeled ‘‘Cover 
Competition” and must be received at the 
address given below on or before May 15, 
1930. 











8 ARLINGTON STREET, Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING CORPORATION 








THE 


FLOORS or OAK 





HOUSE 


TRANSFORM A HOUSE. 


BeauTiFuL, friendly, gleaming floors of oak throughout a 
home can make it seem a different place. Their polish lightens 
and freshens every room. They pick up rays of sunshine and 
spread them in a cheerful, merry glow of warmth. A beautiful 
flooring with its many different grainings, oak will set off any 
room, go with any type of architecture and style of decoration. 
And fine oak floors are so tremendously inexpensive! 

The low cost of laying oak floors right over the old, shabby, 
worn floors in a home is surprising. The finest floors of oak 
usually cost less to install, room for room, than carpets or 
manufactured floor coverings. They cost little more than 
floors of cheaper woods that, like flooring substitutes, may 
wear. And oak can be laid right over the old floors, quickly 
and conveniently. 

Persons remodeling or rejuvenating their homes have found 
that oak is the most economical flooring they can use. It costs 
little to begin with. It wears like iron—a good oak floor should 
give more than a hundred years of service. It is long-lasting, 
clean and convenient. And floors of oak actually increase the 
value of a house should the owner ever wish to rent or to sell. 

Have your contractor, architect, or retail lumber dealer 
estimate the cost of laying oak floors in your home. Write for 
our free informative booklet, “The Story of Oak Floors.” 
Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the United States, 
1246 Builders’ Building, Chicago, IIlinois. 





THIS MASTER TRADE-MARK 
is stamped on the under 





side of all Oak Flooring 
produced by members of 
the Oak Flooring Manufac- 
turers Association of the FMA 
United States. Jt is com- ae | 
plete protection for you. 








Every piece is air-seasoned 
aceurately graded, 
quality. 
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beauty and character 
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that lesser 
terials can never hope to express. 


and kiln-dried, then thoroughly inspected and 
insuring uniformly high 
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RARE find indeed, 
4% and one which, I am 
afraid, will well-nigh 
empty the pockets of its 
fortunate purchaser, is 
this fine old Aaron Wil- 
lard clock, made as a gift 
for R. J. Ripley, and so 
inscribed. As was the 
custom of the Willards 
when a presentation piece 
was to be turned out, 
special care and effort 
were expended on the 
painting of this clock, 
which in this respect is far 
ahead of the average pro- 
duced at the Aaron Wil- 
lard shop. The upper door 
panel is decorated with 
a well-conceived design 


HIS rare old silver tankard bears 
the hall marks of Thomas Farrew 
of London, 1713, and is known to have 
been in a Virginia family since before 





the Revolution. It is now on sale in a 
shop which, as much as any that | 


know, maintains in the midst of 
present-day commercialism the tradi- 





which includes the Amer- 
ican coat of arms and the 
familiar ‘patent’ label of 
the Willards. In the lower 
panel is a painting of Har- 
vard College which in it- 
self would command 
considerable attention, 
quite aside from its func- 
tion of screening the 
Willard pendulum. The 
use of the acorn as a sur- 
mounting decoration is a 
feature more characteris- 
tic of the clocks of Simon 
Willard than of his broth- 
er, and probably indicates 
an early date in the his- 
tory of Aaron Willard 
clocks. — McMauon, 33 
Charles Street, Boston. 


tions and high order of craftsmanship 
of the early silversmiths of America. 
You will find here fine old pewter and 
rare silver, both of English and of 
American make. But what is more 
important, you will also be able to 
have your own old silver faithfully 
copied, or a new piece made to fill in 
an old set, in exactly the same style. 
The shop is up a dusty flight of stairs 
on one of those narrow old streets of 
Beacon Hill which add so much to the 
charm of buyingold things. If youneed 
‘atmosphere’ to put you in a mood for 
Sheffield such as Hancock might have 
used, or a tea set in the style of Paul 
Revere, you will find it here, and more. 
In addition, you will receive a deal of 
information and sound advice about 
old silver which you will do well to 
tuck away in your memory for fu- 
ture reference. You will get no better 
anywhere. — GEBELEIN, 79 Chestnut 
Street, Boston. 





ADMIT that I have a predilection 

for English Hepplewhite, particu- 
larly for the simpler interpretations 
of his style. The slender grace and con- 
venient proportions of this charming 
little Hepplewhite table recommend it 
to every householder with an eye for 
craftsmanship. It is of mahogany, in- 
laid with satinwood in a design which, 
for sheer beauty of contrasting color 
and delicacy of line, is unsurpassed by 
many amore pretentious example of the 
period. The Sheffield candlesticks are 
part of a considerable collection from 
the same shop. — Srair AND ANDREW, 
Inc., 45 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 
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LLthechildren 

in the family 
which once owned 
this charming bit 
of nursery furni- 
ture must have 
grown up long ago 
and forgotten to 
have children of 
their own. Else 
how could they 





have been per- 
suaded to part 
with it? Like its 
grown-up relatives 
in the same style, 
it is of mahogany 
with carved acan- 
thus-leaf decora- 
tion of surprisingly 
good quality. Most 
satisfactory fea- 
ture of all is the seat covering of gayly 
colored needlework. Can the first 
small owner herself have made that 


t 


NUMBER of small well-made 
pieces such as the one illustrated 
have appeared in New York shops 
lately and are being snapped up so 
eagerly that it is difficult to catch one 
long enough to photograph it. They 
come from: England and are known as 
‘batchellor’s’ or ‘valet’s’ chests, be- 
cause they were originally used, | 
believe, as pressing tables for milord’s 
wearing apparel. The top is hinged, 
and unfolds upon a pair of sliding 
braces like those of the drop-front 
bureau desk. The inside surface thus 
exposed is lined with green felt, which, 
of course, offered an admirable surface 
for valeting operations. Some of these 
pieces are of mellow old walnut and 
have etched brasses in Queen Anne 
style. Others, like this one, are of 
mahogany of a later style and date. 
Needless to say, New York is not 
buying them to adorn the valet’s 
quarters. They have proved useful in a 
dozen different capacities. My own 
first thought was of a child’s desk, for 
which purpose they are ideal. The size 
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cover? One can on- 
ly guess. But judg- 
ing from some of 
the work found on 
children’s sam- 
plers, it seems not 
at all unlikely. 
When found last 
summer, the seat 
had a covering of 
old red damask 
which had so suc- 
cessfully preserved 
the needlepoint for 
many years that 
it is now almost as 
fresh and_ bright 
as new. The total 
height of the chair 
is only twenty-six 
and one-half inch- 
es, the seat being 
fifteen inches broad by twelve inches 
high. — Rutu Couns, 740 Madison 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


of this one is only twenty-eight inches 
high by thirty inches wide and four- 
teen and a half inches deep. Obvi- 
ously, such a piece would be invalu- 
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able in a small house or apartment. 
At present they may be had for com- 
paratively low prices, but I prophesy 
that this won’t last.—Lorp anp 


Taytor, Fifth duenue, N. Y. C. 


HEN ‘lart moderne’ develops 

a chair at once as beautiful and 
as comfortable as the English wing 
chair of the Queen Anne period, I shall 
begin to take it seriously. The high 
narrow back and slight outward roll 
of the arms of the example illustrated 
indicate an early date, probably well 
before 1725. The cabriole legs have 
the familiar shell carving of the period. 
The chair is upholstered in old French 
damask of a mellow gold tone, and is 
altogether as fine and dignified a piece 
as one would find in many a day. 
Louis Josepn, 74 Newbury Street, 
Boston. , 
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As unique as they are 
lovely! Set of 12 Dessert 
Plates of famous ( purses 
Spode (hina. Hand paint- : od 
ed and signed by Cope- — 


land’s celebrated artist, sg 
FP. Micklewright I 
=< Masterpieces 


NE of the charms of Plummer’s, so our 

patrons are kind enough to say, is its 
exclusiveness. 9 “I Jove to come here because 
I see so many lovely things I see nowhere else.” 
@ Indeed, the prestige of Plummer’s 
among smart discerning hostesses is such 
that many patterns of famous old-world 
potters are confined exclusively to this 
establishment—obtainable nowhere else in 
America. The two plates illustrated are 
typical. They are two of a charming set of 
twelve dessert plates. We wish we had room 
to show them all, for in no other shop in 
America will you find their duplicates. 
Indeed, we believe they are the only set of 
their kind in existence! 4 Copeland Spode 
China beautifully executed from an old Spode 
mold and painted by hand by Copeland’s 
celebrated artist, F. Micklewright. @ A heavy 
gold band encircles the edge. These varied 
signed paintings quaintly depict historical 
and American views: 

West Point 
City of Detroit 
City of St. Louis 
City of Providence 
Richmond, Virginia 
Mirror Lake, Adirondacks 
Mt. Desert, Coast of Maine 
Golden Gate, San Francisco 
Minnehaha Falls, Minnesota 
On the Beverly Coast, Massachusetts 
Sunshine Park and Wilson Peak, California 

Needle Mountains, Canon of the Rio de las Animas 


What a perfect gift, either to one’s own 
collection or to compliment another's! 


Win. PLUMMER 6G 


IMPORTERS OF 
Modern and Antique China and Glass 


7 & 9 East 35th Street, New York 
Near Fifth Avenue 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
256 Farmington Ave. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
954 Chapel Street 
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In one of his books the famous authority and critic, Royal 
Cortissoz, tells the story of the newly prosperous lady who 
was showing her just completed home to a friend who hap- 
pened to have expert knowledge of furniture and decoration. 
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“This,” said the lady, “is our 
Louis Quinze room.” 
“What,” asked the friend, 


“makes you think so?” 


bes MORAL of this amusing anecdote is twofold: First, an expert knowl- 
edge of interior decoration prevents anyone from making such a mistake, 
and saves all the money which would be misspent and wasted through such 
mistakes. Second, knowledge of interior decoration gives its possessor the 
immeasurable satisfaction of being able to tell at a glance whether a room is 
correct or not. 


Learn Interior Decorating NOW, at home, in your 
Spare time, through the 


ARTS & DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE IN 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


Professiona] knowledge is infinitely more valuable than amateur knowledge, 
and actually not much harder to acquire. This Arts & Decoration Course is 
so thorough, complete and authoritative that it will qualify you to practice 
as a professional decorator if you wish to do so. And there is no career more 
enjoyable or which offers larger rewards than interior decorating, the very 
nature of which brings you into intimate contact with the most beautiful 
creations of artists and craftsmen of almost every kin 

This course was created by a group of highly successful internationally 
known architects, decorators and teachers. It 1s owned and operated by Arts 
& Decoration magazine, whose reputation as a final authority is your guaran- 
tee of the quality of the course 

The course consists of 24 Javishly illustrated printed lesson books, 3 costly 
and standard textbooks and a complete set of samples of all fabrics used in 
upholstering, draperies, hangings, etc. The course can be completed in 24 
weeks, but is designed to cover 48 weeks, and is thoroughly taught by sup- 
plementary correspondence from first lesson to Jast 

The cost of this course is not great, can be paid in monthly installments, 
and is an investment that will repay you a great many times even if you never 
use it professionally. If you do use it professionally it may easily return you 
scores of times its Cost every year 


Send for big brochure—FREE 


Arts & Decoration 

578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Send me at once brochure giving me complete in- 
formauon about your Home Study Course and 
about the profession of interior decorating 
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HE International Exhibition of Glass and Rugs which 

was first presented at the Metropolitan Museum in the 
autumn is now following its itinerary from one to another of 
the larger museums in the East and in the Middle West. This 
is the second of a series of exhibitions of industrial art which 
are being assembled by the American Federation of Arts. As 
in the collection of ceramics which was presented last year, the 
glass and rugs, aside from the intrinsic interest of many indi- 
vidual pieces, afford matchless opportunities to study the 
special trends of each country and to compare its progress with 
that of our own. 


HE groups of glass from the various countries of Europe 

share in common one point — everywhere real artists have 
considered this medium worthy of their best talents. It is 
evident, also, that while the renaissance of the glass industry 
has spread all over Europe, it varies from moulded glass of 
fascinating quality and shape, through engraved glass, to the 
fragile blown glass. Of every type there are pieces of amazing 
beauty. Noticeable in the French group, because they are so 
unique, are lamps with illuminated bases of translucent 
glass. The best are two with cleverly fashioned cellophane 
shades — one with a rose-beige base and the other with an 
opal-gray base. The effect, which is produced wholly by the 
gradations of light through the thicker and thinner portions of 
the bases and shades, is charming beyond description. 


HE rugs, on the whole, are rather daring in design and 

show that every country is trying to break away from the 
tradition of the rugs of the Orient. In Europe, as in the 
United States, the handmade rugs have a beauty which it 
seems almost impossible to achieve on a commercial scale. 
Although some of those shown may be products of what ts 
possibly only an experimental stage, many of them would be 
tempting to a tentative purchaser. This exhibit proves over 
and over again that Europe is very generous about giving 
credit to the artist responsible for a piece of work, and the 
success that some of our own artists are already achieving in 
the field of industrial art indicates that in this constant recog- 
nition lies our hope of leadership. 


MALL. pieces of sculpture are in considerable demand, and 

the collection of small sculpture for the house and for 
the garden which was shown at the Art Center during Octo- 
ber, and which is to be circulated throughout the country 
during the winter, could not have been presented more oppor- 
tunely. Many artists who are successful with larger pieces 
have concentrated their attention on small bits that have 
great appeal to the casual observer. Simon Moselsio’s tiny 


bronze horses and dogs and Margaret Postgate’s amusing 
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200 YEARS OLD 
..e YET FOREVER NEW 


Despite a tremendous advance in the 
American mode of living during the past two 
centuries, Early American furniture has never 
lost its appeal. 


As reproduced by the Stickley shops, it 
embodies all the grace and charm of bygone 
days ... yet it harmonizes perfectly with 
modern decoration and interiors. 


Stickley builds only authentic reproduc- 
tions of rare old Early American masterpieces 
... exact even to the woods and finish of the 
originals. 


So, today, those who value authenticity, 
who recognize quality, who treasure distinc- 
tive beauty that sets their rooms apart from 
the commonplace ... they choose Early 
American bearing the name Stickley of 
Fayetteville. 


On display by the better dealers 


Tourists welcome at factory 
showrooms 5 miles east of Syra- 
cuse on main highway—Route 5. / 


Also displayed by Lake Placid 
Club, Adirondacks. 


Write L. & J. G. Stickley, Fayetteville, 
N. Y., for your copy of the attractive Stick- 
ley Booklet B., mentioning the magazine 
in which you saw this ad. 
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WHAT I SEE IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 26) 





little elephants in unusual poses are notable among the minia- 
ture pieces, many of which are animals. Edith Parsons and 
Brenda Putnam have small bronze figures that would be 
lovely fountain pieces in a small garden, and since no exhibit 
of garden sculpture would be complete without Edward 
McCartan, he shows a beautiful bronze, ‘Young Pan.’ The 





head of a Rocky Mountain sheep by Emilie Fiero is shown 
in bronze, but cast in lead it makes an unusual wall fountain. 
By Charles Andrew Hafner is a stork fountain in bronze, 
with the hunched-up wings of the tall birds holding the 
fountain basin and their long legs forming the standard. 
Altogether this exhibit is worth keeping track of as it moves 
around the country. 


att 


HAT electricity has become a household slave, a slave 
that obeys the snap of a switch, a slave that performs all 
sorts of menial tasks with good grace, was apparent to anyone 
who saw the fall electrical show in Grand Central Palace. 
With each year come new devices that perform with skill and 
speed work that used to be accomplished by long and tedious 
hand labor, thereby saving time, energy, and money. Even 
those machines to which we are accustomed do not cease to 
be wonderful. Of the many improvements and developments 
one especially deserves mention — a new heating unit that is 
as quick as gas. Circular tubes are plugged in, as an electric 
iron is plugged in, and they, becoming red-hot, produce an 
intense heat. This seems to do away with one of the few 
effectual arguments against electricity for cooking. 
a 
Raed 


NE of the most entertaining, and one of the smartest, 
things to be seen in New York in the fall were the table 
settings by Rose Cumming at the Anderson Galleries. These 
were offered just before the glass exhibit at the Metropolitan 
and suggested how some of the purely decorative pieces shown 
there could be used to the best advantage. No end amusing 
were groups of blown-glass figures arranged as centrepieces. 
One showed a bit of fairway with an intrepid golfer, another 
Cleopatra drifting in her barge down the Nile — this included 
palm trees and serpent candlesticks. Another depicted an icv 
scene, with polar bears, in the Arctic. The piéce de résistance 
was called ‘The Marshlands.’ Spread on a long eighteenth- 
century English table were pool-like pieces of mirror edged 
with palm trees, while long-legged  silver-glass herons in 
natural poses stood nonchalantly here and there. Silver can- 
delabra with black candles contributed the finishing touches. 
Other settings relied wholly on the beauty of old tables, lovely 
lace cloths, magnificent old silver, china, and porcelain. In 
every case a stunning result was achieved without the use of 
the flowers which have been almost a dining convention. 


M. J. S. 
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All Modern 


Improvements 


JIM AND SALLY knew what they were 
doing when they bought the old Jones 
house. It was hopelessly out of date so 
far as looks and modern comforts went, 
but it was staunchly built and had a good 


sized lot, and they got it for a song. 


Jim’s salary wasn’t very big, so they 
didn’t try to do everything at once. 
They began with the furnace. That first 
summer they read the heater advertise- 
ments and sent for manufacturers’ book- 
lets. In the fall they chose just the equip- 
ment they wanted and had it installed. 
Then they started reading up on bath- 
rooms and plumbing. The following year 
they studied woodwork advertising, and 
replaced the old gingerbread porch with 
a pretty colonial doorway. Of course the 
house needed painting after that and they 
found a dream of a color scheme sug- 
gested in an advertisement. Later came 
new flooring, fresh wall paper, attractive 


lighting fixtures, shrubbery for the lawn. 


Jim and Sally have one of the prettiest 
homes in town. ‘‘ Where did you get such 
wonderful ideas?’’ their friends ask, and 
Sally smiles. 

“We simply knew what we wanted 
before we bought it,’’ she replies. ‘‘ Any- 


one can, who reads the advertisements.”’ 
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waxes liaoleum 
lishes terrazzo 
uffs rubber 
scrapes tile. marble 
smoothes / cement, etc. 










. 
Wirn the Kent Method 
one person can get better 
results in less time than 
several individuals get by 
the old hand methods... 
whether the floors need to 
be entirely refinished or 
merely cleaned, waxed 
and polished. 

Daily doing abetter jobat 
less cost in thousands of 
private homes and public 
buildings. Let us show 
you how. Mail coupon 
below. 




















THE KENT CO., 120 Canal St., Rome, N.Y. 
Please send full particulars and prices of the 
Kent Floor Method and nearest dealer's name. 
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ORT ANTONIO, on the northern 

coast of Jamaica, is a good centre 
from which to take trips, although you 
may also be fascinated by its own 
quiet attractions of bathing and scen- 
ery. The rafting trip down the Rio 
Grande, for instance, is a delightful 
experience. Coasting down a rushing 
little tropical river on a light bundle of 
bamboo poles, raised at one end so 
you can curl up your feet and keep 
them dry, you are now in deep water, 
now scraping over the rocks. But the 
barefooted darkey ‘Cap’n’ poling in 
the bow knows his work and brings 
you through in great style. In that 
way you see the river as you never 
could from the land, for itis inaccessible 
along the banks except by tiny occa- 
sional footpaths where the natives 
come down for water. The tangle of 
tropical growth is lovely from the 
river — wonderful trees, many of 
them covered with strange and beauti- 
ful flowers or entwined with long 
drooping vines, overhang the water. 
And every little while you catch a 
glimpse, ahead, of the beautiful white 
heron, numbers of them, flashing 
against the green as they fly up at the 
intrusion. It is like a ride through 
fairyland. Now you are breathless 
with delight at some unexpected 
scene as you round a bend in the 
stream, now dreaming as you float 
gently under festoons of starry flowers 
or past banks of tall plumed grasses 
Such an experience is remarkable for 
one who is not an explorer. It seems 
unbelievable that such wild country 
can be within easy reach of civiliza- 
tion —a glimpse into a primitive 
region, untouched, as fresh as if it 
were just created. Everyone whose 
home is in the city 
should have one such 
experience. And no 
vivid pictures or 
back drops or word 
descriptions are sub- 
stitutes for having 
been there yourself. 

Fae: 8: 





MERICANS are apt to think of 
either Canada or Switzerland as 
being the home of winter sports, and 
yet the Scandinavian countries offer 
winter-sport attractions which rival 
in interest any to be found elsewhere 
Their season also lasts several weeks 
after the Swiss and Canadian winter- 
sports seasons close, the resorts in the 
lower mountains being at that time 
in their prime, while the fields below 
are growing greener every day. 

Under the royal patronage of the 
Swedish Crown Prince, the Northern 
Games, one of the most important 
European winter-sports tournaments, 
will be held next February 8-16 in 
Stockholm. These games were first 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
Feb. 3 S. S. Empress of Scotland Canadian Pacific Line 
Feb. 6 S. S. Rotterdam Holland American Line 
Feb. 12 S. S. France French Line 
Feb. 15 S. S. Calgaric James ing 
Feb. 20 S. S. Mauretania Cunard Line 
Feb. 27 S. S. Laurentic White Star Line 
March 1 S. S. Conte Biancamano Lloyd Sabaudo Line 
March 6 S. S. Roma Navagazione Generale Italiana 
March 8 S. S. Adriatic White Star Line 
March 15 S. S. France French Line 
March 20 S. S. Republic Thomas Cook 
WEST INDIES 
Feb. 1 M. V. Kungsholm Swedish American Line 
Feb. 6 S. S. Araguaya Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Feb. 8 S. S. Lapland Red Star Line 
Feb. 11 S. S. Duchess of Bedford Canadian Pacific Line 
Feb. 11 S. S. Veendam Holland American Line 
Feb. 15 S. S. Caledonia Cunard Line 
Feb. 15 S. S. Volendam Holland American Line 
Feb. 22 S. S. Lapland Red Star Line 
Feb. 22 S. S. Reliance Hamburg American Line 
Feb. 22 S. S. Araguaya Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Feb. 22 M. V. Kunégsholm Swedish American Line 
Feb. 25 S. S. Statendam Raymond and Whitcomb 
PANAMA-PACIFIC 
Feb. S. S. Virginia Panama-Pacific Line 
Feb. 22 S. S. Pennsylvania Panama-Pacific Line 
March 8 S. S. California Panama-Pacific Line 
March 22 S. S. Virginia Panama-Pacific Line 
SOUTH AMERICA 
Feb. 1 S. S. Samaria Raymond and Whitcomb 


ROUND-THE-WORLD 
A President liner sails from Boston and New York every fortnight via of eet the Panama 
H 


Canal, Los Angeles, San Francisco, and Honolulu to Yokohama, Ko 





Manila, Singapore, Penang, Colombo, Suez, Port Said, Alexandria, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, 
and direct to New York via the sunny Southern Route. 


A President liner sails from Los Angeles every week for the Orient and Round the World. 
A President liner sails every fortnight from Seattle and Victoria via the Short Route for the 


Orient and Round the World. 








organized in 1901 and are held every 
fourth year. On March g the historic 
‘Vasa Skii Run’ of about sixty miles 
—a northern Marathon — 
takes place at Dalecarlia and 
is the climax of the Swedish 
winter-sports season. 

The Annual Winter Sports 
Meet is held in Oslo, Norway, 
commencing on February 22 
and ending with the world- 
famous Holmenkollen Meet on 
February 26 and March 1 and 2. 
During this week the 11th Congress 
of the International Skiing Federa- 
tion also takes place in Oslo. Both 
Oslo and Stockholm are cities full of 
historic charm and natural beauty, 
with much besides winter sports to 
offer the traveler in the way of inter- 
est and entertainment. One could do 
worse than visit these cities during 
February and March. 

M. A.N. 


HEN one is going somewhere, 

it is interesting to know where 
that somewhere is— at least it is to 
many people. South America, for 
instance. Of course everyone knows 
where South America is, but how 
many know that almost the whole of 
it lies east of New York? We think of 
the Atlantic Ocean as east of the 
Pacific, and so it is, in general, but 








from the Atlantic entrance of the 


Panama Canal you go southeast to the 
Pacific exit. Funny thing, geography, 
but it is half the fun of travel, 
for it accounts for so many 
things, otherwise almost unac- 
countable, and adds a tingle 
to many of the traveler’s sensa- 
tions. 

So let us go south from New 
York across 2500 miles of water 
tothe Panama Canal, where the beaches 
of the Atlantic and the Pacific almost 
touch, their watery vastnesses at this 
point separated only by a backbone of 
hills through whose valleys man has 
built a giant waterway. The splendid 
steamers with more than all the com- 
forts of home leave Ambrose Channel 
astern, and New York’s winter. Soon 
the air softens, the green of the sea 
changes to deep indigo, and cumulus 
clouds that only the South Seas know 
rest on the sunset horizon. After a 
while comes the Windward Passage, 
with the bold east end of Cuba and 
Cape Maysi close by on the west, and 
Hayti in the distance to eastward. 
And then across the blue Caribbean to 
Colon and the great world waterway 
which the foresight and energy of 
President Roosevelt made_ possible. 
Here are the tropics, palm trees, 
bananas, the flash of the yellow 
lignum-vite blossoms on the forested 
slopes, and warm sunshine of the 











kind the North never knows. The 
great ship is lifted up light as a feather 
through three locks to the big Gatun 
Lake, across which it steams, and on 
through the narrow Culebra and 
Gaillard cuts with high hills on both 
sides. Then down through the three 
locks, in the old stream bed of the Rio 
Grande River, to Balboa and Panama 
City, where one should stay a while. 
And there beyond the hills is Panama 
Bay, and still beyond, the great 
Pacific. From Colon to Panama was 
yellow fever and malaria, everything 
unhealthful, and death to the white 
man. Now, thanks to Gorgas, the 
white man has no fear, and he longs to 
see this intensely interesting geologic 
and historic region where the oceans 
almost meet, where Balboa came, and 
where Morgan carried on his piracies; 
where the coldest recorded tempera- 
ture is about 64° Fahrenheit, where 
nature smiles (when 

it does not rain), 


and where the subtle cad 
influence of the trop- — 
ics has its sway. It 
is a trip to make, a caniees 
place to see. 

| a a 


AUNCHED but a few months 
ago, the steamship Pennsylvania 
of the Panama-Pacific Line, largest 
American-built liner and the world’s 
largest commercial vessel with electric 
propulsion, stands at the head of a new 
and greater American merchant ma- 
rine. The Pennsylvania and her sister 
ships, the California and Virginia, are 
a direct offspring of the Panama 
Canal, since, had it not been com- 
pleted, the present building pro- 
gramme of the International Marine 
Company would not have been pro- 
jected. In type these ships are unique 
among the vessels engaged in inter- 
coastal service, since they are the 
first steamships of transatlantic type 
to be built especially for service 
through the Panama Canal. Details 
of the type have been modified, as a 
matter of course, to meet the require- 
ments of voyages that are largely 
through subtropical waters; but to all 
intents and purposes the Pennsylvania 
is an ocean liner of the highest class 
in every feature of construction and 
equipment, designed expressly for 
the run between New York, San 
Francisco, and intermediate ports. 
Her speed is 21} statute miles an 
hour, which will enable her to make 
the run of 5600 miles between New 
York and California in thirteen 
days, and such a trip is full of in- 
tensely interesting sights and experi- 
ences, 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BUILDING, FURNISHING, EQuippING, PLANTING, CARE OF PLANTS, 
Sources or Osjects ILLUsTRATED (IDENTICAL OR SIMILAR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 


We have on file a list of the best architects and can refer you to those in your vicinity. We ourselves maintain the Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Sects Stock House PLans, Espectatty Desicns SMALL Houses, Removers Houses, Destcns GARDENS, MAKES 
PLANTING PLANS roR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, MAKEs COMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 


Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the February Number 


HE results of our annual Small-House Competitions are becoming of increasing ing of their art. Illustrations of modern rugs shown in a recent exhibition at 

importance to all those interested in domestic architecture, and theoutstanding the Metropolitan Museum afford an interesting comparison of the work being 
line by American and foreign artists. 

Lovers of old things will enjoy an article on bellarmines and 

Toby jugs and also one which describes the renovation of an old 

New England house, apparently too dilapidated to be worth sal- 


feature of our next issue will be the photographs and plans of the two prize- done in this 
winning houses selected from our recent competition. Of special 
interest to apartment-house dwellers is the description of how a 
typical East Side tenement in New York was made by its architect 
owner into a particularly attractive and individual home 

Paper cutting is a litcle-known and original art of Poland which 


aging, vet which proved to have many latent possibilities. 
lhe series on the ‘ Town Distinctive,’ and the characteristics of 
e ‘Consistent Colonial House’ are continued in this issue. The 
practical housewife will enjoy a page illustrating a group of the 
latest kitchen gadgets, as well as an article describing a Southern 


the Polish peasants use to decorate their homes, and we are for- 
tunate in having a well-illustrated article on this unusual subject. 

A new series of articles on the spontaneous development of 
furniture styles takes up in this issue the Jacobean or turned-leg 
period, and it is interesting to note how the same characteristics 
appear in the furniture of widely separated countries. Another 
article on furniture, written by an authority on the subject, dis- 
cusses modern furniture designers and their aims in a way that is 
sure to give one a more intelligent and sympathetic understand- 


kirchen where such modern conveniences were never dreamed of, 
vet where the most delicious meals imaginable were prepared. 

Our Home Builders Service Bureau shows photographs of a 
tiny Colonial house containing a large living-room which ts a 
taithful reproduction of a Colonial kitchen, and which, in spite 
ot its newness, achieves the intangible atmosphere of age. 
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ight Brougham, for five... six wire wheels and trunk are standard equipment 


0 in a Champion! To travel by Studebaker Straight Eight, whether the journey take an hour or a 
week, is to understand why more people buy Studebaker Eights than any other Eight in the world. Into these } 
velvet-powered Champions, Studebaker has engineered not only matchless comfort and style, but also the speed | 
and staying power which have won the greatest world and international records, plus more American stock car fF 


records than all other makes of cars combined. Sales supremacy was inevitable . . . particularly in view of 








Studebaker’s low, One-Profit prices. Studebaker Eights cost no more to own or to operate! 
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Many things cross the editor's 
desk which we feel should be shared 
with our readers, and we have now 
appropriated a special page on which 
to jot down a few of the interesting 
bits of information that we have here- 
tofore been forced to keep to ourselves. 

We are particularly glad to be able 
to introduce at least a few of our con- 
tributors, who often have resounding 
titles and other claims to distinction 
which should not go ‘unhonour’d and 
unsung.’ Although it is an arduous 
task to extract this type of informa- 
tion from modest authors and artists, 
we hope with practice to be able to 
pry a few personal facts from them 
which may add to the reader’s enjoy- 
ment of their work. 


Poa 


Mr. Forrest W. Orr, who designed 
our cover this month, has set a good 
example by acceding to our request 
for an informal snapshot. Mr. Orr’s 





Forrest W. Orr 


covers are already well known to 
House Beautiful readers, as they have 
appeared on our magazine many times 
during the past few years. He is a 
Boston artist whose illustrations in 
various techniques have appeared in 
leading magazines, and he has also 
done outstanding work as designer 
and idea man in the commercial field. 


pt 


THe Third Annual Small-House Com- 
petition closed on November 1, and 
the first exhibition of the best de- 
signs, selected from the large number 
of entries submitted, opened in Bos- 
ton at Rogers Hall on December 2. 
Every year this competition grows in 
size and importance and is more keenly 
appreciated by all those interested in 
the improvement of domestic archi- 
tecture. 


Criticism is often as stimulating as 
praise, and it is fortunate that we wel- 
come both, since there seems to be no 
way of avoiding either even if we 
wished to. We cannot print all the 
letters of praise and criticism which 
cross our desk, but the following letter 
from the secretary of a garden club 
seems worthy of note: — 


The other day a member of our gar- 
den club and a subscriber to your 
valued paper brought a copy of the 
October issue to our meeting. 

After a careful study of this issue 
we were all amazed to see on the front 
page of your paper a picture of a 
quaint family busily raking and burn- 
ing leaves, whereas in the back of that 
same number you publish an article 
asking everybody to save leaves and 
not to burn them. 

How do you explain such discrep- 
ancy? 

Do you believe that it is wise to 
show in pictures something that you 
yourself condemn? 


We have also enjoyed this letter 
from a gentleman who believes in 
tempering his critical remarks with 
humor and a final word of encourage- 
ment. He writes: — 


In the October issue of House Beau- 
tiful, in describing a clock, ‘Mary 
Jackson Lee’ makes the astonishing 
assertion that ‘the movement is Swiss 
and it will run for eight days wITH- 
OUT winding.’ 

Is it in order to inquire how long 
this clock would run IF it was wound 
— or am I hypercritical? 

Anyway, or either way, if you pre- 
fer it, I found your October issue so 
artistically designed, so beautifully 
printed on exceptionally good paper, 
so enticingly interesting in its content, 
as to make an old bachelor who has 
lived most of his life in some darned 
hotel or other wish that he had a 
home in a ‘house beautiful.’ 


May he find the home he longs for 
and a clock in every room that will 
run eight days without winding. 


oe 


Next month the House Beautiful will 
appear in new garb. The general 


design of our covers has undergone a 


startling change, but as we wish the, 


February issue to come as a complete 
surprise, we will give no suggestion as 
to how this change has been effected. 
We feel confident, however, that our 
readers will share our enthusiasm for 
this new and very distinctive type of 
cover. 

Our Annual Cover Competitions 
will be held as usual, but the condi- 
tions will naturally be modified to suit 
the new type of cover. The announce- 
ment of our Eighth Annual Cover 
Competition is included in this issue 
of the House Beautiful, and it will be 
noted that the closing date this year 
has been postponed to the fifteenth of 


2 


May. This change of date has been 
made in order to start the Cover Ex- 
hibitions in September and 
continue them through the winter, so 
that they may be of greater assistance 
to the art schools, which have not been 
able to profit by exhibitions 
during the summer months. 


Hh 


THE series of articles on town plan- 
ning which starts in this issue has been 
prepared by Flavel Shurtleff, who 
has done much by his lecturing and 
writing to arouse community interest 
in codperative planning. From 1921 
to 1929 Mr. Shurtleff was Director 
of the Public Relations Division of the 
Regional Plan of New York, and in 
1909 he organized the National Con- 
ference on City Planning and has 
been its secretary ever since. With 
the incorporation of the Planning 
Foundation of America in 1929, Mr. 
Shurtleff became its Managing Di- 
rector. In connection with these arti- 
cles it is interesting to note that the 
first school of City Planning in Amer- 
ica opened at Harvard last Septem- 
ber. This new school will be a grad- 
uate professional school codrdinate 
with the present schools of Architec- 
ture and Landscape Architecture. Its 
function will be not only to train men 
to be professional city planners, but 
to give a sound conception of city 


early 


these 


planning to men who are going to be 
architects, landscape architects, en- 
gineers, or leaders in various public 
endeavors, so that they may be effi- 
cient coéperators m the comprehen- 
sive field of city planning. 

Arthur C. Holden— author of What 
Is Good Planning? — is particularly well 
fitted to write on the subject, since he 
is a practising architect and one of 
the Directors of the Architects’ Small 


House Service Bureau of the United, 


States. He is also Director of Service 
of the Atlantic Division of the Archi- 
tects’ Small Héise Bureau 
and has written a Pringer of Housing as 


Service 


well as collaborating in.the production 
‘ef several other architectural books. 
Another series, starting in this num- 
ber with- ‘The Colonial 
House,’ has been prepared by Henry 
Atherton.Frost, Director of the Cam- 
bridge School of Domestic Architec- 


Consistent 
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How MANY of our readers know 
that the name of this magazine, chosen by 
its founder, Mr. Eugene Klapp, origi- 
nated in ‘Pilgrim's Progress’? Hough- 


ton House, near Bedford, was the 
traditional ‘House Beautiful’ described 
by John Bunyan, and a corner of a room 


from this famous house is shown above 








ture and Landscape Architecture, 
who is also a practising architect. 
Other articles on Colonial houses will 
be followed later by a series on the 
domestic architecture of France and 
England. 

Rose Nichols, whose book J/talian 
Pleasure Gardens appeared last year, 
is already familiar to our readers. 
Both Miss Nichols and Alice Van 
Leer Carrick — also an old friend — 
have recently returned from Europe, 
where they have been gathering ma- 
terial for future articles. 

Strickland, Blodget, and Law of 
Boston, Gordon Allen of 
William Lawrence Bottomley of New 
York, and Newton and Murray of 
Los Angeles are all well-known archi- 


Boston, 


tects, examples of whose work are 
shown this month. 


a 


LivinG conditions in the twentieth 
century are so totally different from 
those of the past that even the most 
conservative should expect to see dis- 
tinct changes in domestic architecture. 
For those who realize the necessity for 
such architectural evolution, yet who 
still cling to traditional forms, the 
Modern House shown in this issue has 
been desigaed by our Home Builders 
Service Bureau. It is an excellent ex- 
ample of a house which, without break- 
ing all connection with the past, is 
planned to meet adequately the needs 


of the present. 














Photograph by George D. Haight 
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WHERE JANUARY PERMITS LIVING OUT OF DOORS 


This delightful terrace, with iron rail and supports, was 

added to a house in Los Angeles to replace a wooden 

structure which the fine old wisteria vine had impaired. 

Glazed tiles are successfully used as a dado, as door trim, 

on the risers of the steps, and combined with bricks for 
the floor. Roland E. Coate, Architect 
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THE HOUSE THAT FULFILLED ALL REQUIREMENTS 
Years of Search finally led to this New England Farmhouse 


| a eneenentt as the name implies, is 
the fulfillment of many vears’ search 
for a little old New England farmhouse, 
which must be situated on a hill, must com- 
mand a wonderful view, must have interest- 
ing old gray barns, and must have stone wall 
after stone wall in every di- 
rection. I really did find all 
of these almost impossible 
requirements in the charm- 
ing little town of Peter- 
borough, New Hampshire, 
or rather four miles from 
the town itself, resting 
peacefully high up on the 
slope of the mountain, just 
waiting for an appreciative 
friend to extend protective 
arms and save the fast- 
decaying house from the 
further ravage of neglected 
old age. Too tired to raise 
its weary head and sense 
the grandeur of old Monad- 
nock and the Green Moun- 
tains thirty miles away, the 
little house itself stretched 
out in the open sunshine 
like a comfortable tabby, 
enjoying the warmth of a 
cheerful log fire. 

When | found this old 
neglected farm, the build- 
ings were all but tumbling 
down. And it seemed as 


BY WILLIAM H. MAYO 


though the first storm of the approaching 
winter would surely sweep from the open hill- 
side this old gray house which had weathered 
the storms of one hundred and seventy years, 
leaving only the solid foundation as a record 
of its previous existence. But the beauty of 


Photographs by Antoinette Perrett 





THE ORIGINAL CRANE and andirons were unearthed when the old kitchen 
fireplace was opened up, the wide hearth thus revealed now making the most 
attractive feature of the present living-room 
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lines of the house, with its long low shed, the 
interesting grouping of the three barns just 
a few vards away, such as could only be 
acquired through the unstudied and un- 
conscious efforts of a generation long past, 
gave promise of a charming and delightful 
development. 

Fortunately, the frame- 
work of the house and 
barns, and the old beams 
and rafters, were all in 
nearly perfect condition 
and alignment, and it was 
around these that the new 
buildings were constructed. 

Only a few repairs were 
needed to restore the old 
centre chimney with its 
three fireplaces on the 
ground floor, one with the 
brick oven, and one tiny 
one in the unfinished attic, 
all of which had been 
bricked over with the ad- 
vent of the soapstone stove. 
In one were unearthed the 
original old iron andirons 
and crane. It was like 
opening an old tomb, sa- 
cred with the memories of 
that past generation. 

One end of the old wood- 
shed had been boarded 
over, low under the eaves, 
and this space had evidently 
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been used for many generations as a catchall 
for discarded articles of household use which 
they did not have the heart to burn or could 
not destroy. I thought at first that there 
was nothing but rubbish in this dirty little 
loft, thrown in by the last tenant, for all | 
could see was old paper cartons, paint tins, 
old shoes, and such. And this was all I did 
find for about six feet in, when I started to 
clean the place out. But suddenly I noticed 
what appeared to be the top rungs of an old 
chair. And, sure enough, I had found the key 
to a veritable treasure house: six ladder- 
back chairs, —the rush seats worn away, of 
course,— which now grace the dining-room, 
several old Windsors, a wonderful little 
tavern table, old pine chests, several low 
four-post beds, a charming maple drop-leaf 
table, spinning wheels, old hat boxes, in 


which must have reposed the dearly prized 
poke bonnets of some demure country 
bride or proud mother of a son, who was later 
to run the farm, but who also is long-since 
gone, old iron andirons and cranes, tin cook- 
ing utensils of all sorts of the earliest type, 
and, farther back, the iron pots and kettles 
and homemade earthen jars and bowls. One 
could almost trace the history and home life 
of this sturdy New England family, who had 
lived in this little house from before the 
Revolution. And scattered over the floor, 
unbroken, though buried under at least a 
foot of dirt, | found many early hand-blown 
bottles of all shapes and sizes, of Temple 
glass, made only a few miles from Peter- 
borough. 

The size and arrangement of the rooms in 
the main part of the original house are prac- 








tically the same in the restored house. The 
old kitchen with its spacious fireplace and 
brick ovens is now the little sitting-room, 
paneled with the old featheredge boarding 
which once made warm and cosy an old 
house many miles from its present setting. 
And over the fireplace is hung the pow- 
derhorn and old musket of blockhouse 
days. 

The tiny kitchen-bedroom (they all had 
one, you know) is now the office, also sheathed 
in featheredge boards, but the old school- 
master desk in this room no longer resounds 
to the bang of the fist of that stern man of 
learning. The charming old pine dresser in 
this room is brightened with a collection of 
old Chelsea mugs. Of course there is an old- 
fashioned parlor, but the blinds are always 
open and the room is filled with sunshine, 


Photograph by Antoinette Perrett 





BLUESTONE AND SLATE FLAGSTONES, jade-green woodwork with antique finish, maple furniture and cushions in pastel shades, form 
the harmonious color scheme of the cheerful sunroom. Through the windows one may see on a clear day as far as thirty-five miles across the 
wooded hills of New Hampshire with Mount Monadnock rising in the middle distance 
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THE OLD-FASHIONED 
PARLOR has achintz 
paper on its walls, 
and at the windows 
hang plain green 
chintz overcurtains 
edged with rose and 
henna 


A MASSIVE ENGLISH 
BREAD HUTCH af 
One vide oT the di N~ 
ing-room holds an 
interesting display 


- op, 
Of old pewter 
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Tue petaixs of this old corner cupboard are of more than usual 
beauty and on its shelves is a quaint collection of Sunderland lustreware 


and the old musty air and closed-up feeling 
are gone. The high walls of this room are 
paneled in pine, the two outside walls hav- 
ing wainscoting with plaster above, on which 
has been stretched old chintz in colorful 
jesign. Furniture of a more sophisticated 
type is used in this room, such as a curly- 
maple desk and gate-leg table, and delicate 
painted chairs whose decoration is remark- 
ably well preserved, though mellowed with 
age. 

\ good-sized bedroom extends along the 
rear of the house, opening into both parlor 
and sitting-room. Two walls of this room are 
also paneled in pine, and the wainscoting on 
1 


tne wo outside walls was made of two 


paneled doors laid end to end. The plaster 


walls above the wainscoting are painted 








tan, with old-fashioned stenciling reproduc- 
ing the colors in the chintz window cur- 
tains. 

rhe dining-room is that part of the old 
shed nearest the main house, with windows 
east and west and a large fireplace at the 
farther end. Owing to the size of this room, 
slate and bluestone have been used for the 
floor; the walls are sheathed in featheredge 
pine, once painted red and still retaining 
much of that tone. The ceiling in this room 
follows the line of the roof and is made of 
wide pine floor boards, the underside of the 
roof being exposed. 

Leading from the dining-room and also the 
side entry is a new addition, in the form of 
the sunroom or breakfast-room. The two 
outer walls of this room are composed of 
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A cumpse of the old kitchen bedroom, now the office, with rows 
of Chelsea mugs decorating the shelves of the pine dresser 


French doors, opening on to a_ flagstone 
terrace. The two inside walls are paneled 
with six-paneled doors, which give a most 
delightful effect, the walls being painted in 
antique jade-green. 

The old unfinished attic provided sufficient 
space for two comfortable bedrooms and 
bath. In the original house this attic con- 
tained only two windows, one at each end, 
so a long dormer was placed in the side of the 
roof away from the road, for of course you 
could not spoil the front of such a house with 
any dormer windows. 

Since the living-room and bedroom accom- 
modations in the main house were quite 
limited, the old barn, formerly used as a 
sheep shed, was made into a guest house. 
This provides a large living-room with stone 
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THE GUEST HOUSE, formerly one of the barns, is self-contained, having its own living-room 
and kitchenette as well as a bedroom and sleeping porch on the ground floor, and two dormitories above 


ee 


THE FRONT OF THE MAIN HOusE, although restored, keeps the original lines of the old house, with its 
simple doorway, massive chimney, and roof unbroken by dormers 
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A BEDROOM GLIMPSE showing pine- 
paneled walls and a tester bed with flowered 
Portuguese spread 


floor, and walls sheathed in the featheredge 
design, with the original old beams. As barns 
did not have chimneys, a new one was built, 
but of old bricks, and so well was it con- 
structed that it would be difficult to dis- 
tinguish it from really old masonry. 

On this floor are also a bedroom and bath, 
sunroom or sleeping porch, and a kitchenette. 


The loft was turned into two dormitories, 
one for boys and one for girls, each large 
enough for four single beds. A large dormer 
was also placed in the roof, but on the 
farther side from the road. 

Where the old pine sheathing was used 
so extensively throughout the house, the 
question of glass curtains was most success- 
fully solved by using old hand-woven linen 
bed sheets, edged with tatting. Old linen, as 
you know, acquires a color with age which it 
would be impossible to get in any other way. 
It was also difficult to find enough old chintzes 
that would harmonize with the old pine, and 











this problem was successfully solved by using 
old Portuguese cotton bedspreads, which were 
found in just the right color combinations and 
which have made most charming coverings 
for the wing chairs and window hangings. 

In restoring the old barns we wished to 
retain the old weather-beaten gray boards, 
but many of them were too far gone to be of 
any practical use. Two old barns in excellent 
condition were found within a radius of a 
few miles, which could be bought for a rea- 
sonable amount, so these were torn down, 
providing all the boards that were needed 
for the work of restoration. 





THE LIVING-ROoM of the guest 
house has walls sheathed with 
featheredge pine brightened 
by hangings made from gay 
Portuguese bedspreads. An 
old wagon seat stands in 
front of the long tavern table 





OLD bricks were used in con- 
structing this ancient-looking 
fireplace, which was built but 
a few years ago when the 
sheep shed was remodeled 
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SET IN THE MIDST OF AN APPLE ORCHARD 
The House of George R. Fearing 
REMODELED BY GORDON ALLEN, ARCHITECT 


Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


Or stucco evasively pink, this house of excellent proportions, and with texture quite close to perfection, 
is a transformation of an ugly Victorian structure. The door is an old one found in Newport, Rhode Island. It is 
of outstanding beauty, a beauty that is compounded of its excellent proportions and detail and of its color — the 


rich brown of pine that has been painted and scraped and left to weather 
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THE ENTRANCE Court #5 paved with old stone blocks formerly used in Boston as crossing stones. These are 
eight inches thick, two feet wide, and from five to ten feet long. They are laid in loam and have grass joints. 
This court is approximately sixty-five feet square, large enough to allow for an easy turn-around. From the terrace is a 
beautiful view across a valley to the distant hills 
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THIs PAVED TERRACE on the south side was built to include an old apple tree which was in full bloom when 
the photograph was taken. The door leading from the living-room has an enframement of stucco laid to simulate 
stone. The frame of the door is painted the faintest gray-green, which, with the soft pink of the stucco, makes a 7 
delightful color combination 
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THE HOUSE OF M. J. C. DAVIES 


Johnstown, Pennsylvania 


FRANK J. FORSTER AND R. A. GALLIMORE, ARCHITECTS 


Photographs by Jobn Wallace Gillées 
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OF LOCAL FIELDSTONE /aid on horizontal beds with wide joints, and with stone lintels and heavy stone quoins, 
this house delightfully crowns the hillside, its steeply pointed gable contrasting with the long sloping roof over the porch. 
The roof is of slate of random thickness, and the sashes are of oak, stained. The living-room at the left of the entrance 
opens on to the terrace and the dining-room in the ell on to the covered porch 
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THE CONSISTENT COLONIAL HOUSE 
I. Mass and Plan 
BY HENRY ATHERTON FROST 


EOPLE often speak vaguely of the 

complete range of building activity in 
America from the founding of the first set- 
tlements down to the Victorian era — or, as 
some writer has called it, the Dark Ages of 
American architecture—as the Colonial 
period. Our early political history can be 
divided broadly into two periods — the 
Colonial, up to the time of the Revolution, 
and the period of the republic, from the 
Declaration of Independence on. If we fol- 
low this political division, when considering 
American architecture, we find the influence 
of the Colonial period on minor buildings 
extending somewhat bevond the colonies’ 
struggle for freedom, while the Georgian 
influence, marking definitely the early repub- 
lic, begins to be felt in larger buildings in the 
eighteenth century, dominates after the 
Revolution, and gives way later to the Greek 
revival, which in time is followed by the 
Victorian age. 

There are marked differences in these 
periods, but the one in which we are most 
interested for the purpose of these articles is 
the difference between the Colonial and the 
Georgian. In the first place the Colonial 
period is not truly architectural. Its charm 
is not due to the skill of architects. The 
Colonial house is largely mediaeval, the work 
of craftsmen following closely, in a new 
country and under new conditions, the meth- 
ods of construction which had been handed 
down through many generations in the home 
countries. Remember that we have record of 
only one trained architect in America before 


1775, and he perhaps not earlier than 1730, in 
Boston. The first architectural pattern book 
which could have influenced our builders 
greatly was printed in England, probably not 
earlier than 1700. A pattern book, however 
faithfully studied and closely copied, can 
never make an architect. It is evident, then, 
that the building activities of the Colonial 
period were not professionally architectural, 
although they tended toward architecture 
and paved the way for the later Georgian 
work, which is definitely architectural. 

The Georgian could scarcely have in- 
fluenced the colonies seriously before the 
establishment of the republic, for it required 
for its appreciation people of sophistication 
and means, of whom there were few indeed in 
the early days. The Georgian is the culmina- 
tion of the Colonial if you wish, just as 
the republic is in a sense the culmination of 
the efforts of the separate colonies, but as the 
colonies continued to impress their several 
personalities on the early republic, so the 
Colonial influenced for several generations 
the early Georgian. The early settlers 
struggled with the soil, the sea, or with their 
crude manufacturing pursuits. They estab- 
lished a foothold, they built their homes and 
their meetinghouses in the intervals between 
their other labors. Finally they threw off the 
yoke of the fatherland and claimed their 
independence. Later generations profited by 
the labor of the earlier. As commerce in- 
creased there was a greater interchange of 
ideas, both at home and from abroad. There 
was the wealth to gratify a growing desire for 
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THE cHarm of this cottage in Geneseo, New 
York, is dependent upon its proportions, its 
low walls and uninterrupted roof lines, and 
its well-spaced openings. R. H. Sherlock, 


Architect 


luxury, where formerly there had_ been 
scarcely enough to provide the necessities of 
life. Out of all this grew the fully developed 
Georgian house, in the principles of construc- 
tion not unlike its Colonial prototype and 
contemporary, in appearance richer, more 
elaborate, more architectural. 

The early New England farmhouse, the 
Cape Cod cottage, the Dutch-influenced 
houses of New Amsterdam, the brick and 
stone houses of old Philadelphia, were all of 
them, before the Revolutionary War, the 
work of local craftsmen who at the same time 
might be farmers, fishermen, cobblers, or 
storekeepers. Nor were these early houses of 
which we have still many examples the first 
structures the Pilgrims and their contem- 
poraries built in the new land. The earliest 
shelters were very likely of boughs and sod, 
or caves hollowed out of the hills and cliffs. 
Then followed the palisade houses made of 
thick boards roughly hewn from tree trunks 
or perhaps of tree trunks themselves, pointed 
at the end and driven into the ground. And 
indeed to many of the colonists these crude 
structures were not poorer than the homes 
they had been accustomed to in England. 
But they were regarded as temporary. The 
first houses constructed seriously as perma- 
nent homes followed the tradition of the 
middle-class houses in England of that time. 
They were framed of heavy posts and girts, 
often with an overhang on the second floor, 
all hewn from great logs and pinned together. 
The spaces between the posts were filled with 
clay or bricks, or mud and straw. They 
resembled closely the English half-timber 
houses of the Middle Ages. 

Surprise has often been expressed that a 
people coming from a country where brick 
and stone buildings abounded should have 
adopted so easily the wooden construction 
which the abundant forests of the New World 
made the natural building material. Our 
Colonial work is largely of wood. Early 
houses of brick and stone exist, but they did 
not become common, except in the Southern 
colonies, until the Georgian period. Wood 
was our logical building material both be- 
cause it was abundant and because it could be 
fashioned easily and quickly. But it is wrong 
to suppose that the colonists had been ac- 
customed only to masonry buildings at home. 
Records show that at the time the first 
settlers left England many of their smaller 
houses were of wood, while the mansions, the 
churches, and the public buildings were of 
masonry. The London fire first awakened 
the people to the danger of wood and thatch, 
and the building of England’s great fleets of 
the seventeenth century drained the forests 
and so necessitated the adoption of masonry 
materials for English houses. 

These American half-timbered , houses. 
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then, followed strictly the English medieval 
tradition. They were, however, not successful 
in withstanding the rigors of a New England 
winter. The heavy timbers dried out and 
contracted, leaving gaping cracks between 
wood and clay through which the wind must 
have whistled and the snow drifted. In order 
to make their houses tight, the builders 
covered the outside walls with overlapping 
boards. It is interesting to think that under 
the clapboarded walls of some of our seven- 
teenth-century houses repose half-timbered 
structures as true to English tradition as 
though an ocean did not separate them from 
the originals that inspired them. 

Such, then, was the early Colonial house in 
America, an English type of half-timbered 
structure covered with clapboards, without 
architectural adornment or decoration, sim- 
ple in outline, its windows small and heavily 
shuttered, its roof of steep pitch more easily 
to shed rain or snow, its chimney of necessity 
large because built of sticks and clay or of 
stone. Had you landed in Plymouth or 
Salem or Boston in 1650 this is the type of 
house you would have seen, unpainted, 
weathered, devoid of interest. Medieval 
without the charm of age, without the dig- 
nity that long-established surroundings give 
to a house. It is a crude picture to paint of 
the charming old houses that grace our coun- 
try roads in the East and appear here and 
there in our historic towns and villages as 
dignified grandparents among their more 
colorful descendants. It is, however, true for 
the period around 1650. 

After 1700 the pattern books began to 
arrive, and our forefathers, particularly if they 





THE OVERHANG of the second story of this house in Larchmont, New York, is seven- 
teenth-century, the large windows are eighteenth-century. The two qualities are blended into 
4 harmonious modern whole consistent with the Colonial. F. Nelson Breed, Architect 
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IN THIS PENNSYLVANIA HOUSE we find Colonial simplicity carried out in enduring 


materials. The overhanging eaves offer a contrast with the wooden houses of New England 


were builders of ships, took great delight in 


copving with painstaking care the designs of 


door enframements and eaves and mantel- 
pieces and stairs that filled these books. The 
Colonial house after 1700, while its structure 
did not change, except that burned brick 
might more often be used for filling between 
the posts of the outer walls, was likely to have 
an entrance flanked by carved pilasters and 
crowned by round arched transom and 
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pediment. The windows became larger 
because defense from Indians was no longer 
necessary, and glass generally replaced oiled 
paper. The eaves were no longer just a 
sloping board, but consisted of a group of 
mouldings. Within the house, the fireplace 
with a huge beam over it gave way to a 
moulded enframement and a shelf, the stairs 
had more delicately turned balusters and rail, 
and paneling appeared. Even the older houses 
doubtless received these added decorations. 

Bevond this, the Colonial period does not 
go. If carried further, it merges into the 
Georgian. We may ask, therefore, to what 
does it owe its great charm? It is not wholly 
the softening influence of age, because age 
alone scarcely produces beauty. Nor is it 
simply sentiment for the past. Our age is too 
critical for that, and besides we do not al- 
ways approve of our forefathers’ acts and 
points of view. The charm of these old houses 
is due to their simplicity and dignity. They 
are the straightforward, uncompromising 
solution of a practical problem. The men 
who built them were in most cases simple 
folk, with little education, with no trained 
feeling for niceties of design. They built 
solidly because it was good economy. That 
the proportions of their houses are good is 
largely because of their simplicity, not be- 
cause of any carefully studied formula. 
The charm of their architectural details ts 
due partly to their naiveté, partly to their 
pleasant proportions, because of a faithful 
copving of the pattern-book designs. Thus 
if the proportions are good, if the details are 
acceptable, if the house is honest in its 
structure, age and the charm of surroundings 
complete the picture, and the result is good. 

We may well ask ourselves this question. 
If the Colonial house was an adequate and 
satisfving solution of the domestic require- 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL _ 





THE GAMBREL ROOF over this one-story house at Teaneck, New Jersey, shows Dutch 
influence. The widely projecting eaves across the front are the nearest approach to our modern 


prazza that the early builders achieved 


ments of an unsophisticated age, when men 
and women were accustomed to toil with 
their hands as well as their minds; when 
work was relieved by little frivolity or 
pleasure; when witchcraft received general 
credence and the danger of eternal damnation 
was promised to all; when travel was difficult 
and tedious by stagecoach or boat, and for a 
portion of each year well-nigh impossible, 
so that the exchange of news and ideas was 
to our modern minds unbelievably slow — if 
this house was adequate under such condi- 
tions, can such a house as a home satisfy our 
requirements and desires to-day? Immedi- 
ately we think of New York and Chicago and 
San Francisco and many other teeming 
centres of business and professional activity, 
where people have adopted the so-called 
‘modern’ in thought and art and architecture, 
and we say that the Colonial house is the 
product of a bygone day with which we have 
nothing in common. 

But is this the whole storyr Admittedly 
the Colonial as we have limited it is not the 
architecture for the cities. Fortunately for 
us, the backbone of the nation does not lie in 
the cities. There are millions of contented 
families in the villages and small towns and 
in the country districts. They are not to- 
day the toil-bent weary farmers or laborers 
with limited outlook of Colonial times, but 
men and women of means and refinement, 
alive to the problems and opportunities of the 
present, well traveled, well read, and still 
simple in their manner of living, maintaining 
a proper balance between duties and pleas- 
ures. For them the Colonial house may well 
give the charm they look for in a home, be- 
cause first of all it is honest, pretending 
nothing more than it is — a simple, dignified, 
hospitable dwelling. It lacks the veneer of 
sophistication, but offers in its place comfort 
and contentment. 

Granted all this, we may ask, What of its 


construction? Can we consistently build 


to-day a Colonial house with all our modern 
improvements and conveniences, and with 
our changed methods of construction, and 
still hope to capture the charm of the true 
Colonial? First consider the construction. 
The old houses were built of great posts eight 
or ten inches square, rough hewn. These 
posts carried similar heavy beams to support 
floors and roofs. The spaces between the 
posts were filled with masonry materials. 
Now then, how much of this was consistent 
in Colonial days? Did the houses need these 
heavy beams, or were they used for conven- 
ience, because wood was cheap, often to be 
had merely for the taking, and because tools 
for working it were limited? It was easier to 
leave the timbers large than to cut them 


7 oo 
THIS SIMPLE LATE-COLONIAL TYPE of hipped-roof house in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 








down, and so the Colonial houses were too 
heavily framed. They would to-day be in a 
better state of preservation if they had been 
constructed originally with more respect for 
the balanced use of materials. 

In our modern method of construction, 
with smaller units and with greater knowl- 
edge of their strength, with larger beams 
introduced into the construction where they 
are needed, and exposed when they add to the 
artistic effect, the results may be consistently 
Colonial and the fundamental principles of 
construction not different from those of 
earlier times. We can be consistent and still 
advance in understanding. It is not an in- 
consistency if we refuse to fill our modern 
walls with bricks or mortar. The inconsist- 
ency rests with the early builders, for anyone 
trained in building knows that wood should 
not be used to carry masonry loads. It was 
this very load in addition to often inadequate 
foundations that has caused such uneven 
settling of these old houses, which we may 
admire largely as a matter of sentiment, but 
with which we should not care to live. And 
the large chimneys — here again we can be 
consistently Colonial, but not because we 
build them of sticks and clay, nor necessarily 
of stone, and so have to make them large, 
but rather because we make the walls thick 
both for safety from fire and for artistic 
effect. A Colonial house with a thin puny 
chimney is unthinkable, because its propor- 
tions would be unfortunate in relation to the 
generous lines and general solidity of the 
house it crowns. 

So much for the construction. What of the 
design? First of all, simplicity of form and 
outline. The Colonial house is rarely ram- 
bling. It is of one or two stories generally, 
but not always with a steep roof. It may have 
a fairly large wing, (Continued on page 93) 
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does not belong to the earliest Colonial period, but has none of the sophistication of the later 


Georgian period. Frost and Raymond, Architects 
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THE HOUSE OF MRS. GEORGE H. HORN 


STRICKLAND, BLODGET & LAW, ARCHITECTS 


THIS UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE SMALL HOUSE in Brookline, Massachusetts, has been 
developed around a plan which must include master’s room and bath on the first floor. 
The house is of yellowish-white stucco with gray asbestos roof and metal casements. The 
outside woodwork is oak and cypress with pine in the gable end, all stained a gray-brown. 
In this living-room the beams are oak and the panel over the fireplace pine. The interesting 
carved lintel is oak; the face of the fireplace and the hearth are of artificial stone 
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THE HOUSE 


of 
T. FENTON KNIGHT 


HENRY CARLTON NEWTON 
and 
ROBERT DENNIS MURRAY, 
ARCHITECTS 


BuILT ON THE SITE OF AN OLD RANCH 
HOUSE, this stucco building has much of 
the flavor of an old adobe. The plan is in- 
formal but not rambling. The overhanging 
balcony, on to which both bedrooms open, is 
@ feature of the house. This extends along 
the southeast side and protects the bedrooms 
from early-morning sun and from rain. On 
the first floor, on a lower level, is a sunroom 
which serves also as an emergency bedroom 
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Stco#ma Look PLAN 


SPECIAL ATTENTION was paid to the kitchen, 


and the arrangement of its cupboards and 
equipment facilitates the quick preparation 
of food. The room, according to best prac- 
tice, is long and narrow, and a row of win- 
dows gives adequate light. Ventilation is 
increased by the use of an electric fan. The 
color of the room, too, has been well thought 
out. The floor is covered with a two-toned 
blue-tile linoleum; the sink matches one of 
these blues; the walls are enameled a green- 
blue, and the woodwork is a lavender-blue. 
The pulls for drawers and knobs on doors 
are lemon-yellow, a color which is repeated 
in the lining of cupboards and drawers. All 
accessories are yellow and the stove is blue 
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THE STUCCO IS OF PLEASING TEXTURE and the roof is a special feature. 
This is typical of the early California style of architecture chosen and is here given a 
pleasing irregularity by being made of redwood shakes sawed from discarded railroad 
ties and hand split 
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THE DISTINCTIVE TOWN 


I. The Necessity for a Studied Design 


BY FLAVEL SHURTLEFF 


Photograph by Brown Brothers 





Tue TowN of Radburn, New Jersey, is an experiment in design for the motor age. The plan is based on a super-block 
circled by motor ways, in the centre of which is a park reservation. Homes are grouped around garden places and footpaths 
pass under the motor roads at convenient intervals 


XPERIENCED observers from other 
countries make the frequent comment 
that our cities are uninterestingly alike. 
When they have time to visit the parks of 
Boston, Chicago, Westchester County, New 
York, and other notable city and metro- 
politan park systems, they are generous in 
praise, and admit that the conception of a 
system of open spaces planned as a unit is 
distinctively American and worth copying in 
the older European cities. But in the width, 
arrangement, and decoration of our streets, 
in the placing of our public buildings, in the 
treatment of our water fronts, there is seldom 
an attempt at design. Dreary and often 
shabby uniformity and lack of charm and 
interest result. We have little to rival the 
world-famous avenues, plazas, and water 
fronts of kurope 
[hese same critical observers rarely get to 
our small cities and towns, but their verdict 
would be emphatically the same. In townafter 
town the same street pattern is repeated, and 
for no reason of economy or efficiency. The 
reciangular system is fastened on us by 
tradition. We carry on the town’s business 
on the treeless waste of Main Street with its 
traffic tangles. We build our town halls 
there too, usually on the noisiest corner 


H 


loo often the town’s one aim to distinction, 


the historic common, is ‘down at the heels’ 


from sheer neglect. It might in many in- 
stances be better used as a parking place, for 
now it is neither useful nor ornamental. 
‘Beautility’ is a happity coined word to ex- 
press what the elder Olmsted said so well in 
his description of the American clipper ship:— 


A fine clipper ship, such as we had in America 
just come to build and rightly sail, when the age of 
such things passed away, was as ideally perfect for 
its essential purpose as a Phidian statue for the 
essential purpose of its sculptor. . . . 

No writer, poet, or painter can ever have told in 
what degree it lay in a thousand matters of choice 

choice made in view of ideal refinements of 
detail, in adaptation to particular services, studied 
as thoughtfully and as feelingly as ever a modifica- 
tion of tints on painter’s palette. One needed but a 
little understanding of the motives of seamanship 
to feel how in the hull every shaving had been 
counted, and how in the complicated work aloft 
every spar and cloth, block and bull’s-eye, line and 
seam, had been shaped and fined and fitted to do 
the duty required of it in the most sinewy way. 
| hese qualities, with the natural stateliness of the 
ship’s motion, set off by the tuneful accompani- 
ment of the dancing waves, made the sailing-ship 
in its last form the most admirably beautiful thing 
in the world, not a work of nature nor a work of 
fine art 


The challenge to America if we are to have 
towns of distinction is to fashion and re- 
fashion our cities and towns so that they will 
function more perfectly. The creation of such 
places is the highest kind of art. 

Sometimes the founders by chance or 
design selected town sites of rare fitness and 
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beauty. Wiscasset may well claim to be 
Maine’s most beautiful village. When her 
captains returned from their long cruises, 
they saw the home lights as they sailed up the 
bay. And when their voyaging was over, 
they stood watch at home in the ‘captain’s 
room’ for the first sight of a returning ship. 
So the captains’ houses of Wiscasset crowned 
the hill, and the main street ran down proudly 
to the bay. When the railroad came it skirted 
the edge of the bay and tapped the wharves. 
The charm of Wiscasset is due not alone to 
its fine old houses and grounds and its mag- 
nificent elms, but to a site admirably adapted 
for a home port of the sailing ship of a hun- 
dred years ago. 

The stately Colonial houses of Litchfield, 
Connecticut, announcing to the passer-by 
their birth dates, are set well back from a 
broad, tree-lined avenue, and they have the 
care that only those who love choice things 
can give. But houses, grounds, and trees as 
beautiful are found in other villages with 
only half the charm of Litchfield. Her 
founders set the town apart, high on a ridge 
above the busy manufacturing towns in the 
valley, with distant views of hills rising out of 
the mist of morning and fading into the mist 
of evening. Litchfield is a town ideally sit- 
uated for rest and meditation. 

Are there industrial villages with the 
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beauty or distinction that comes from fitness 

function? They are the rarest types of 
distinctive villages. The plant itself often 
sets a bad example to the village; it is the 
sordid centre of a sordid neighborhood. 
\rchitecture and well-kept grounds are 
seldom considered essential elements in 
production. Only the interior must be 
efficiently ordered. But here and there are 
exceptional cases to prove that industries 
need not uglify. I have seen industrial plants 
on a little stream in western Connecticut 
whose simple buildings and perfect setting 
made delightful pictures. I have seen in- 
dustrial villages which may claim distinction: 
where the factories are in the valley alongside 
the stream; where, too, are the railroad and 
the business street. Quite apart, but within 
easy walking distance, are pleasant, well-kept 
homes on quiet, shady streets. The life of the 
village centres around the green or common, 
bordered by the meetinghouses, the town 
hall, and the inn. 

All towns cannot be set on a hill like 
Litchfield, or in the midst of lakes like Lake- 
land and Orlando, Florida, or be neighbors to 
the shore like Wiscasset. The towns of the 
plain without any natural asset of beauty 


By EMPLOYING at the outset a town planner and architect, Kingsport, Tennessee, has 


grown to be an almost ideal industrial city 
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Tue site of Wiscasset, Maine, was admirably adapted for a home port of sailing ships, 
with its captains’ stately houses crowning the hill and its main street running down to the bay 


may win distinction because they have found 
a way to do their job exceptionally well. 
They may be attractive trading centres for 
the countryside because the roads in and out 


Photograph by Warts Brorhers 





THAT INDUSTRIAL PLANTS need not necessarily set a bad architectural example to the rest 
of the town is proved by the Ford building in St. Paul, Minnesota 





are of ample width, well situated and ex- 
cellently paved; the stores are conveniently 
located around the square, or on a broad 
avenue leading from the near-by railroad 
station. The business street may keep its 
fine old trees, though the hitching posts 
have disappeared. 

Of late the stores are getting better- 
looking. In some towns store groups of 
uniform architecture, Colonial, English, or 
Spanish, are being built, as in Upper Mont- 
clair, New Jersev. Frame buildings are 
giving way to brick and stucco. Main Street 
certainly need not be drab. 

Time was not so long ago when it was 
easier to adapt the town to its essential 
purpose. Now life is not so simple. When the 
horse and cart did the trucking, they could 
rumble through the village streets without 
robbing the place of its quiet charm, but now 
even the little place is on some sort of motor 
route, and its streets are shaken with five- 
ton trucks and crowded with swift-moving 
pleasure cars. Los Angeles boasts a motor 
for every 2.3 persons in the county, and its 
chief concern is to prov ide routes over which 
this tremendous motor traftic may flow. The 
New York metropolitan region with ten 


million people has a (Continued on page 











AN OLD MILL showing the effectiveness 
of large quoins and the use of a plastered end 


HEN the Puritans had settled 
themselves in New England and 


were preparing to exchange their primitive 
log cabins for more comfortable and pre- 
tentious homes, they chose, of course, the 
building material that was most readily 
available. There was plenty of stone. In 
fact, there was no better crop in that part of 
the country than the boundless areas of 
boulders and large pebbles. But these the 








EARLY STONEWORK 
OF EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 


Those Planning a Masonry House will be Well Repaid ty | 
a Trip to this State 


BY 


B. LLEWELLYN PRICE 


Puritans didn’t use; they were hard and 
mean to work with; they had neither faces 
nor flat beds, and it was practically impos- 
sible to lay them into a wall. No, the settlers 
piled them up into endless rows, thus by a 
more or less single operation clearing their 
fields and building the necessary barriers. 
Their homes they built of white pine, using 
this plentiful and beautiful wood to great 
advantage. Thus the frame house is typical 
to a large extent of the New England 
dwelling. 

In Virginia and Maryland and in many 
another Southern Colonial state there was 
little stone of any kind. There were, very 
early, facilities for making brick. Brick 
masonry and — again —a bountiful supply 
of white pine were the principal means of 
constructing the Southern home, whether it 
was a mere cottage or the grandest of man- 


Philip B. Wallace 
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sions. Consider, nowadays, how many houses 
of the size of Mount Vernon would be of 
frame construction. 

To-day, of course, both in New England 
and in many of the states of the South, there 
are famous quarries of limestone, sandstone, 
granite, and marble. In the pioneering times 
it was a different story. 

But when William Penn came up the 
Delaware and settled, and when his followers 
had scattered throughout Penn’s woods, 
they had the choice of stone, of wood, or of 
brick. All this material was put to good use. 
The English of Chester County, the Ger- 
mans of Lehigh and Lancaster, and the Welsh 
of Montgomery all had splendid building 
stone of great variety. So, also, did the 
Dutch of Northern New Jersey and the upper 
reaches of the Delaware River. There were, 
probably, few land grants that were not 
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SOMEWHAT REGULAR RUBBLE 7s used on the end 
of this house in combination with the coursed 
rubble in the porch front 


RANDOM RUBBLE has been successfully and charm- 
ingly executed in the freest manner in the old 
Bull house at Warwick. Note the cut-stone lin- 
tels and large quoins at the corner 
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possessed of well-shaped field stones, out- 
croppings of rock or stone near the surface 
of the ground that were easily obtainable. 
Brick was used in city dwellings for the sake 
of elegance and in country houses that were 
of manorial pretensions, while wood was 
extensively employed in the lesser houses 
and as part of the exterior walls of the barns. 
These homes of native stone have, by their 
virtues, become so famous that when the 
Colonial is referred to in this connection one 
will probably bring to mind, first, a picture 
of the Pennsylvania farmhouse. 

There were and are still, in the state, 





innumerable varieties of building stone, not 
counting the types used in cut-stone work, 
with which we are not so much concerned in 


this article. There is sandstone in many 
colors, particularly a warm red; there is lime- 
stone, and there is marble. The principal 
stone for building purposes is a granitic 
gneiss, and houses built of this are to be seen 
on every hand. There are any number of very 
local stones such as the famous Chestnut 
Hill type, which is a flat, markedly stratified 
shale in which glint many flashes of mica. 
Others, granites, are shot with iron ore which 
rusts and weathers to a deep red-brown, and 
there are still others in brilliant oranges, 
yellows, and purples. There is also an abun- 
dance of the ugliest stone on or under the 
earth —a pale green, anamic serpentine. 
Often all those stones will be found in a 
very centralized locality so that it is possible 
to obtain a wall greatly variegated and un- 
usually beautiful. 

Our Pennsylvania forefathers built their 
fences of wood, and with this treasure trove 
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THE FAMOUS CHEW 


MANSION in Ger- 
mantown, illus- 
trating the use of 
ashlar in the fa- 
cade and of other 
material for the 
ends and wings 


Philip B. Wallace 


EXCELLENT 
ADAPTATION of 
old Pennsylvania 
masonry. The 
contrast and va- 
riation of the 
units, both in size 
and in color, are 
exceptionally well 
done, and the 
date stone makes 
an interesting fea- 
ture. R. Brognard 
Okie, Architect 





AN EXAMPLE OF RUB- 
BLE MASONRY 2” 
which the pointing 
plays as important a 
part as does the stone. 
Robert R. McGood- 


win, Architect 
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of stone they constructed their homes, their 
barns, their mills, their blacksmith shops, 
and their places of business. 

The stone was laid and finished in as many 
ways, almost, as there were varieties, from 
very free and irregular random rubble to the 
coursed and mechanical ashlar. Rubble is the 
stone as it is taken from the quarry, roughly 
split and dressed, one stone after another 
being placed where it best fits into the rising 
wall. Ashlar is the stone which is cut to a 
pattern to fit into the wall in a designated 
manner, with faces (Continued on page 95) 














WHAT Is GOOD PLANNING? 
An Analysis of the Subject especially as Related to the Smaller House 


friends without realizing how very 
many people there are who live in perfectly 
dreadful houses. After a week-end spent in 
such a house with the feeling that your love 
for your friends had mastered your desire to 
cry out in indignation, who has not been 
disarmed at last by that usual naive remark 
from the hostess: ‘No, it’s not beautiful, we 
know, but after all it’s a very livable house, 
and so conveniently planned! You know Mr. 
So-and-So and | thought some day we might 
alter it so that the stairs were n’t quite so 
steep, and so that we could get an extra 
closet in the kitchen’ — and so on and so on. 
Then, of course, you had to be taken around 
and shown just how the ghastly place was 
to be ‘improved,’ if it did n’t cost too much, 
and, if you were an architect or a builder or 
even just what is called a practical business 
man, your advice was sought as to what 
could be done. 

‘Livable,’ ‘well planned’ — these are 
words that have nothing to do with the 
subject; unless the hardihood acquired in 
overcoming obstacles is so blindly desired 
that we deliberately seek to make life as 
difficult as possible for ourselves. No! Life 
is beset with sufficient unavoidable diffi- 
culties and obstacles to develop character. 
In our homes we should seek the greatest 
possible ease in functioning, for it is to our 
homes that we turn from the hurry and 
bustle of the machine age to seek repose, 
rest, and the basis for re-creation in the 


Pb pe cannot pay many visits to one’s 


broadest sense. 


WELL-PLANNED home is a home so 
A thought out and so put together 
that the things that have to be done may be 
done with the least possible irritation and 
monotony. At the same time the well- 
planned home should stimulate those human 
faculties whose culture makes for racial 
progress. Expressed in a few terse words, 
the ideal house is one where the vexations 
that make the human spirit mean and ugly 
are lessened and those influences which 
make the human spirit large and beauti- 
ful are increased. The house that is 
really well planned should serve both these 
ends. 

[here is, however, apparently considerable 
confusion in the public mind about the whole 
business of house planning. So many houses 
which have been called beautiful have been 
found to be so utterly impractical, and the 
usual run of houses which are considered 
practical are in reality so tawdry and un- 
inspiring that the public has well-nigh come 
to believe that the two elements are irre- 
concilable. 

It would be far nearer to the truth to 
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admit that the business of designing our 
homes has been in the hands of people who 
have been incapable. In spite of the twen- 
tieth century’s progress in the development 
of great steel-frame and reénforced-concrete 
structures, comparatively little progress has 
been made in the design of homes for any 
except those who can afford to pay well. 
Possibly the reason lies in the fact that the 
best brains have been monopolized to design 
the larger buildings, and it has been left 
to anyone at all to design the average run of 
homes. It has been assumed that the man 
who put the house together could work out 
his own design. If plans are a help to him 
and save him time, then get someone who 
knows how to draw to make the plans. 
Teach a boy to draft and call him an archi- 
tect. Then, because everyone else is busy, 
let him design the homes for the nation. 
The vast majority of homes are seemingly 
executed in just this way. 

Nevertheless there are forces at work 


Which have already exerted a great influence 


toward the improvement of home planning. 
It is naturally worth our while to find out 
what these forces are so that we may use 
our influence to encourage their growth. 
But there is more to it than that. The public 
has been merely taking what it could get, 
principally because it had very little idea 
that anything better was possible, and on- 
ly confused ideas as to what good home 
planning really means. The public ap- 
parently has unbounded enthusiasm for 
what the radio and aeroplane may accom- 
plish, but expects very little in the way of 
home improvement, except perhaps for the 
addition of some labor-saving machinery. 
It is just this confusion and lack of informa- 
tion on the part of the public as to what 
is possible as well as desirable in planning 
that keep the public at the mercy of bad 
planning. 


IRST of all most people think of good 

planning in too limited a sense. Their 
idea of a house is likely to be favorable if 
that house escapes the faults that have been 
causing them inconvenience. We all know 
what the usual inconveniences are: bad 
repair, cramped quarters, lack of sunlight, 
and too much drudgery. When the average 
man or woman who has been suffering 
because the building was in’ bad repair 
walks into a new house with paint that 
shines and fittings that glisten, ten to one he 
will take the house just because of its new- 
ness. The family that has lived in cramped 
quarters thinks principally of size and 
roominess, While the city dweller who has 
been cooped up in a dark flat seeks anything 
with sunlight and space around it. Then 
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again when the tired housewife finds a home 
offered complete with a dishwasher and laun- 
dry machinery, she will want it almost ir- 
respective of other considerations. 


T is not easy to describe a well-planned 

house. That is one reason why so many 
people live in houses that are anything but 
well planned. A family’s method of living 
often determines the plan. Many types of 
excellent plans are suitable only for estab- 
lishments where servants can be counted on. 
As we are primarily considering the small 
house, we shall only say here that the man 
who wants a small house must forego certain 
features, such as a central hall running 
through the house, or a broad staircase, or 
an excessive number of rooms, which are 
naturally the part of large-scale planning. 

In the first place economy of space is 
most important. The halls should provide 
access to the rooms in the most direct 
manner possible. At least one bathroom 
should be easily reached from the second- 
floor hall. Bedrooms should have cross 
ventilation. The living-room should have 
access to the view, the sunlight, and the 
prevailing breeze, and also access to that 
part of the grounds where the out-of-door 
life is to be lived. The dining-room and the 
kitchen should have morning sun, if possible, 
and the kitchen should have cross ventila- 
tion at all costs. It is desirable to have the 
out-of-door terrace or porch so situated that 
there is direct access from it to both the 
dining-room and living-room. It is ideal 
to have what architects call circulation 
between living-room, dining-room, and out- 
side terrace, so that a person in each case 
may pass directly from one to either of the 
other two. 

The size of the living-room can be in- 
creased by suppressing the hall or omitting 
it altogether, so that one enters directly into 
the living-room. In this case the main 
entrance, the stairs, and the entrance to 
the other rooms on the ground floor must be 
so arranged that the living-room remains 
livable, and does not become merely a 
thoroughfare. 

The situation of the kitchen is often 
exceedingly difficult in the small house. 
The old idea was that, of course, the kitchen 
must be placed at the back somewhere, but 
particularly since the days of the automobile 
the rear has been found to be frequently the 
most livable part of the grounds, so that 
modern planning is tending to put the kitchen 
at the side or even in the front. This per- 
mits easy access from kitchen to front door 
without wasteful hall space or without 
passing through dining-room or living- 
room. (Continued on page 104) 
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SQUARE OR SHORT-RECTANGLE TYPE of plan. Kitchen at 
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the front, convenient to either service or main entrance. SaMeE TyPE badly developed. Wasteful front hall and inconvenient 
R Notice the relation of living- and dining-rooms and the stair with dangerous winders. Bad access to dining-room. Service 
porch; an attractive rear is possible, the stairs are well deliveries must pass master's rooms. Badly arranged second floor. 
placed, and there is no waste space on the second floor No cross ventilation. Bad roof line 
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" . SCALE FOR ALL PLANS 
THE SQUARE PLAN developed by the use of wings into a long plan. The os 1 1s 20 28 30 
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rear is made attractive for living. A more roomy house with provision for ee pers 
servants and the ‘control’ by them of both entrances. A large number of axon c. noroen @ associares 
rooms in a reasonable-sized house 
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; A BAD EXAMPLE of the long-rectangle type of plan. Intended SQUARE-TYPE PLAN developed with appendages. 

' for a narrow lot; badly lighted centre rooms; wasteful balls. Well arranged for convenience of housekeeping and 

' Inconvenient access between principal rooms and porch, also directness of access between rooms. The entrance and 


between bedrooms and bath. Note amount of walks necessary service facilities concentrated on left side of plan with 
to reach front and rear entrances separately. Bad roof lines desirable living facilities on front, rear, and right side 
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Tue TALL coffee urn dominates three pretty creamers, a book bottle, and a pair of mottled 
brown knobs with scalloped rim 


A GROUP OF JOLLY COACH- 
MAN flasks that well 


might bear the imprint 
‘Departed Spirits’ or 
‘Auld Lang Syne’ 
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THE FIERCE BENNINGTON LIONS, 4 pair of tobacco-box tobies, and two interesting types 


of candlesticks 
7 | a Ne 








A RARE BENNINGTON DOG guarding four book bottles and two well-modeled cow creamers 
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COLLECTING 
COLLECTORS 


The Bennington Pottery Owned 
by Mark La Fountain 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


FTER this I am never going to rely upon 
anything but second impressions! For 
once upon a time, believe this fairy tale or 
not, as you will, I was one of those stupid 
persons who saw very little charm in Ben- 
nington Pottery. I liked it mildly, of course; I 
was sufficiently proud of the rare East Ben- 
nington mark on my fat old stoneware crocks, 
but I was utterly incapable of understanding 
the passion that lit the eager eyes of R—— 
and similar avid enthusiasts whenever the 
subject was discussed. I have, however, quite 
changed my mind, and if you are an un- 
believer, as | myself was, | am convinced of 
your complete conversion, too, could you but 
see, as I have, the fine and discriminating 
collection owned by Mark La Fountain of 
Springfield, Vermont. 

I not only praise his pottery — | sing as 
well the charm of its setting. Let me, in so 
far as printed words will reveal it, tell you 
just how fittingly it is placed. Picture first a 
large, airy, gay, and very light sun parlor; 
look, with your mind’s eye, at the cool wide 
sweep of lawns, the sheltering shrubberies, 
the garden of tall lilies, and, through high 
trees, the curve of the Black River. (How 
strange that so blue a stream should be called 
black!) The woodwork of the room is painted 
a soft leaf-green; there are comfortable wicker 
chairs — the only modern furniture, by the 
way, which falls in agreeably with the old 
pieces — cushioned in flowered chintz. And 
all the rest is old: two maple tavern tables, a 
slat-back chair, a banister-back, lacking the 
crest, but with the rounding top-rail that 
suggests a Rhode Island origin, a painted 
Swedish cabinet very much resembling the 
Pennsylvania Dutch types, and a serpentine- 
front mahogany desk of that paler Honduras 
wood that goes so well with the tones of 
maple. 

Now glance at the windows which overlook 
the lawns and the river. The central one 
all three are very large and set with small 
panes — is quite unadorned save for plants; 
the other two are fitted with shelves made in 
the model of an old dresser, and are cream 
within, leaf-green on the outside. On these 
shelves are ranged superb specimens of Mr. 
La Fountain’s Bennington — Rockingham, 
flintware, and Parian pieces both glazed and 
unglazed. (There’s more in the house, of 
course, and another collection — marked 
examples to represent the Nortons’ work 
at his country home, but these will do to go 
on.) There are cow creamers and tobies and 
book bottles, coachman flasks and teapots 
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nd sugar bowls — I never before beheld such 
variety. It would be impossible to describe 
the high merits of each one; therefore I pick 
out my favorite pieces — his, too — and cele- 
brate their virtues. Perhaps here it might be 
as well to say that this Fortunate Youth—he 
really is far too young to own so much — has 
been collecting Bennington only seven years, 
and that his first example, an E. and L. P. 
Norton vinegar jug, came to him accident- 
ally, since he discovered it on the rafters of 
his barn where it had lain forgotten for years. 
Not so admirable as his later trophies, there 
still was something about the dull brown 
glaze with its wavering iridescence that 
awakened a responsive chord in his antique- 
ing heart, and sent him out to undertake a 
successful search. 

His first purchase set the real level of the 
collection. It is a tall beautiful ewer, most 
desirable, even though it lacks a bowl. Twelve 
inches in height, with an octagonal base, the 
tones are a grayish brown, softly mottled and 
patterned with dark blue angles, somewhat 
like unfinished N’s, outlined by a tawny 
orange. This, with two other pitchers rela- 
tively the same size and less attractive, 
though luckier in possessing bowls, occupies 
the position of honor on one of his maple 
tavern tables; a very interesting piece with 
well-turned legs which are an odd variant of 
the baluster and pear design. The ewer at the 
right has a twelve-sided bowl five inches deep 
and sloping gently to the middle. Its handle 
is straighter than that of the first, and the lip 
less convoluted, while the color is a dark sage- 
green with flecks of cream and touches of 
deep yellow. The third pitcher is the plainest 
of the three, — twelve-sided, too, although 
the bowl is not quite so deep, — but the color- 
ing is charming: the base a full ruddy brown 
streaked with a green so bursting with color 
as to shade to blue at the edges, and touched 
with hints of yellow and flecks of white. 
Indeed, when you examine it you feel as if 
the first glaze was cream, then the other 
colors so thickly spattered on that they barely 
show through the mottled surface. 

This is my ‘eye’ description, but, being 
only an admiring ignoramus, | am quoting 
what John Spargo has to say on the subject 
that you may better judge the methods em- 
ployed. ‘The article to be colored — or 
“enameled” — was taken, in the biscuit 
state, and first given a coat of transparent 
glaze. It was now ready for the application 
of colors. These, instead of being in liquid 
or paste form, were in powder, and, “with a 
small box perforated with holes,” were 
“thrown or sprinkled on through the holes 
through the surface of the article in quantity 
to produce deeper or lighter shades,” as 
desired, ‘leaving a part of the surface for the 
body of the article to show through in spots,” 
When this was done the piece was fired and 
glazed in the usual way. Since the colors em- 
ployed were all of a metallic nature, the in- 
tense heat of firing fused them and caused 
them to flow and mingle with the under part 
of the glaze, and, to a (Continued on page 90) 
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THE LITTLE DOMED-ToP TEAPOT with bellarmine Spout and inside strainer is the rarest 
piece in this group, but all are worth a collector's envy 





PAUL AND VIRGINIA in 
the middle, the little 
praying girl at the 
right, and the chocolate- 
colored Parian pitcher, 
taken with two other 
interesting examples, 
make this a delightful 
group of Bennington 
Parian 
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ANOTHER PARIAN GROUP, a// in white: a 
very solemn poodle flanked by two finely 
glazed vases 


ONE OF THE FORTUNATE YOUTH'S PRIDES 
a huge fintware basin, with vivid coloring 
and clear glaze (at the right) 
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THe RECUMBENT DOB, 4 Ame pair of candlesticks, and a pitcher with 
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pattern and a deep, inbense g1aze 
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SO YOU'RE GOING TO BUILD! 
An Architect's Advice to a Prospective Client 


R some years I have had a growing 
conviction that a short article dealing 
with the problems of building might help to 
smooth the way for the architect and his 
client, especially if the latter has never built 
before. The following outline is offered in 
the hope of clearing up certain questions 
which have troubled us all from time to time. 
It has been my personal good fortune to 
come in contact with clients of a very high 
order of intelligence and discrimination, and 
I feel a trifle hesitant in setting down some of 
this material lest it be too elementary in 
character. However, it has been my experi- 
ence that many of these facts are not general- 
ly known, and it is with this thought that I 
take the liberty of putting them down. 


ET us suppose for the moment that you 
je have never built before and that you 
are seriously considering this important step. 
In order to begin at the beginning, | must 
assume that your knowledge of these things 
is limited, although I fully realize that this 
may not be true in your particular case. 
We will suppose that you are not aware of the 
complicated nature of the design and con- 
struction of a modern building and that you 
are not familiar with the architect’s functions 
and duties. 

You may even wonder, and perhaps rightly 
in this instance, whether you need to come to 
an architect at all with your problem. It 
might be possible for you to put up a building 
with the help of a reliable contractor and be 
satisfied with the result. On the other hand, 
if the work you have in mind is very exacting 
or complicated, or requires special features 
in its design, most people feel that the em- 
ployment of an architect is a real advantage, 
if not an absolute necessity. 

What does the architect do? First of all, he 
must be an artist. He must be able to see the 
solution of your problem from an esthetic 
standpoint and must bear in mind at all times 
that his chief contribution is toward beauty. 

But this is not all. He cannot afford to 
neglect the practical nature of his work. It is 
not enough to design splendidly. The exe- 
cution of the finished product must be studied 
with the utmost care in order to bring about 
a satisfactory result. It is usually possible to 
make these two sides of the problem work 
together in harmony. 

In addition to being familiar with the 
nature of design and practical construction, 
he must also be a business executive to a fair 
degree. He is responsible for the carrying out 
of the many details involved and must attend 
to all financial arrangements in connection 
with the work. 

His situation as expert adviser to the client 
must not blind him to his responsibilities 
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toward the contractor or to others connected 
with the building. He must assume a posi- 
tion of trust and responsibility toward all 
concerned. 


F the architect lives up to such a com- 
plicated code, what may he in turn ask 
of your 

First, he will ask you to have confidence 
in him and in his suggestions. If you go so 
far as to employ him, it is only fair that you 
should coéperate with him or else go to 
somebody else. 

He must realize that you are the one to be 
satisfied when everything is finished, and if 
he takes his responsibilities seriously he will 
do all in his power to crystallize your ideas 
as far as he can. 

The most important thing for you to do at 
the beginning is to find out as nearly as 
possible exactly what your requirements are. 
This is not always easy at first, and the 
architect should do all he can in assisting the 
client. Obviously, the nature of the solution 
depends largely on the problem itself. Many 
clients, however, are unable to see how much 
a change in requirements affects the entire 
situation. An added bedroom or one less bath 
may make all the difference in the world! 

The important point to remember is this: 
Find out what your requirements really are, 
but do not dictate exactly how they are to be 
met. This is the architect’s main function. 
If you do not like his first solution, tell him 
so, and ask him to try something else. Do not 
be discouraged! If he has an active imagi- 
nation and proper training, he should be able 
to work out something else that will satisfy 
all concerned in the course of time. 

Few people realize the tremendous im- 
portance of this part of the work, and yet 
this is the chief contribution that the archi- 
tect makes — the scheme. It is what makes 
one building interesting and another dull; 
one workable and the next inadequate. Do 
not attempt to do this part of the work 
without your architect. It is on this very 
thing that his training and thought are 
largely centred. 





N addition to stating your problems, you 
I will also be asked to make a great many 
suggestions, criticisms, and decisions. If you 
have ideas of your own, by all means express 
them to your architect. He will be grateful 
for as many as he can use. If he cannot accept 
some of them, he will probably tell you so. 

The position of the architect as a ‘buffer 
state’ between the client and the contractor 
is not always an enviable one, but in most 
cases works with little difficulty. At times 
the client may feel that the architect is siding 
against him and with the contractor, but he 
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should not forget that there are many cases, 
of which he does not even hear, where the 
architect sides with him and against the 
contractor. It is a matter of give-and-take, 
and works both ways, if the architect does 
his duty fairly. 

The contractor’s work is not easy, and the 
client should coéperate with him as far as 
possible. In many cases, the architect is in a 
position to see the contractor’s problems in a 
way that the client, owing to his lack of 
experience in these matters, cannot possibly 
see them. In such cases, the client should 
realize that the other two are not trying to 
‘do’ him. My own experience is that the 
average builder is thoroughly honest and is 
trying to do a very complicated piece of work 
as well as he can. Here again the client is 
able to see only a small part of the minor 
difficulties that arise on every job, and he 
should not be too critical of the few things 
that may not have been attended to. 

It should be remembered in this con- 
nection that in most cases a builder is hired 
to do a certain piece of work —no more, 
no less. For this reason it is possible to insist 
on having things done only up to a certain 
point, beyond which it would be obviously 
unfair to ask the builder to go without 
extra compensation. 


OW we come to the building itself. 

A modern building is as a rule a 
complicated affair and is becoming more so 
every day. As no two buildings are likely to 
have exactly the same requirements, it is 
highly unlikely that they can be built in 
exactly the same way. Just because a certain 
house may be suitable for a certain family, 
there is no reason to suppose that it would 
exactly meet your requirements. Each house 
should be the result of the conditions that 
bring it into being. 

What are the requirements of the average 
building? 

First, | should say, utility. Every building 
must provide shelter and accommodation, but 
more than this it must be conveniently and 
logically arranged and must meet the client’s 
demands and wishes as far as possible. 

Next comes the matter of economy. This 
means not merely the economy of putting up 
a building for as little money as possible, but 
also the economy resulting from wise arrange- 
ment and a minimum of waste space. An- 
other important consideration is the use of 
proper materials, which will demand a mini- 
mum of upkeep over a period of years. 

Finally, and not the least important, comes 
beauty. This does not consist of hanging 
suitable ornaments at convenient points of a 
building, but rather requires a real under- 
standing of design. (Continued on page 86) 
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The House in Good Taste 
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A HOUSE OF STONE 
ON NEW ENGLAND’S ROCK-BOUND COAST 
ADDEN, PARKER, CLINCH & CRIMP, ARCHITECTS 








Photographs by Paul J. Weber 





THE HOUSE IS BUILT PRINCIPALLY OF THE STONE removed in excavating, combined with 
stucco for the service wing and brick for the chimneys and quoins, all whitewashed. All the wood 
used on the exterior is old oak, hand-hewn, which has also been whitewashed and then wire-brushed, 
a treatment which has preserved the appearance of age. This entrance leads to the servants’ hall 
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THe Bay at the left forms one 
end of the small breakfast-room 
which opens from the large 
living-room. This bay is con- 
structed of real half-timber work 
— that is, the posts, braces, and 
lintels seen form the framework 
of the walls and are not applied 
to the surface 








THE HOUSE HAD ITS INSPIRATION 
in the farmhouses of Normandy, 
and its steep roof, tall chimneys, 
whitewashed walls, corner tower, 
and irregular plan are earmarks 
of the type. The house is care- 
fully adapted to its site, and the 
large arched window with pedi- 
mented top was planned to allow 
a full view of the sunset sky } 
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THE SERVICE WING includes kitchen and 
pantries, maid’s hall, chauffeur's house, 
and garage. The chauffeurs house and 
garage are shown in the illustration above. 
The garage doors are of solid oak, but here 
this wood has been oiled and painted for 
greater preservation. So skillfully has this 
been done, however, that the effect is the 
same as that of the whitewashed woodwork 


THE CARE WITH WHICH THE ILS have 
been worked out is shown in the illustra- 
tion at the right. The oak door, the 
wrought-iron hardware, the fenestration, 
the tight eaves and simple cornice, and the 
bell, all add to the picture. The entrance 
hall in the tower has its walls of natural- 
color stone exposed. The floor is of granite 
Slabs laid with joints radiating from 
the centre 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 















THE LIVING-ROOM is two stories high and has sturdy trusses, 
also of old oak. Inside, the oak has been treated with potash 
so that it has the effect of the old mildewed wood. The 
plaster walls have been painted with raw and burnt sienna 
and yellow ochre and then glazed with white, so that a pleas- 
ant glow of color is felt rather than distinctly seen. The cli- 
max of the room is its floor, which might well be left without 
other covering than a few scatter rugs. It is bright blue, 
obtained by a coat of cobalt covered with one of Prussian- 
blue, giving a rich deep tone that recalls the near-by ocean 











seen on a clear cold day. This room is so placed as to re- 
ceive sun practically all day q 
i 
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THE BREAKFAST-ROOM has walls and 
floor of the same color as the living- 
room. The saw-tooth edge of the oak 
beam and the original mouldings used 
for the cornice give this room a slightly 
playful character befitting its size. 
This spirit has been still further in- 
creased by the painting of a large 
conventionalized flower design on one 
wall, done by the owner 
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THE GARDEN 
AT 


OF THE OUDAYAS 
RABAT 


BY ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS 


NTIL lately dare-devil indeed were the 

foreigners who ventured to risk their 
lives in the interior of Morocco. Its unsettled 
government, combined with a wonderful 
climate and other natural advantages, made 
it, however, especially attractive as a sphere 
of influence for various European powers 
until it became such a bone of contention 
that it carried France and Germany to the 
verge of war. Finally the big powers, natu- 
rally without consulting the native inhabi- 
tants, decided to let France have a free hand 
there. Under cover of the World War, a far 
from peaceful penetration, begun by the 
French in 1912, was extended rapidly and 
vigorously by General Lyautey. He con- 
quered almost all resistance on the part of 
the Moroccans, turned the Sultan into a 





mere figurehead, improved means of com- 
munication, and built suburbs for French 
residents outside several cities. Previously 
not only had railway lines been nonexist- 
ent, but highways were hardly more than 
trails and wheeled vehicles were practically 
unknown. 

To-day luxurious ocean steamers sail 
from American and European ports di- 
rectly to the Atlantic coast of Morocco. 
Foreigners frequently land at Casablanca 
and journey in safety by rail or motor from 





THE PERGOLA with rough cement posts 
and little pavilion covering a well 


THE MARBLE FONT raised upon a 
slender column above a star-shaped 
font of the type that usually accents 
the centre of a Moorish patio 
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THE GARDEN of the Oudayas, show- 
ing the Medersa or mosque on the 


upper level 


VINE-COVERED battlemented wall 
and tower with steps leading to 
the walk around the ramparts 
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one unbelievably strange town to another. 
Any one of them might have been the scene 
of the Arabian Nights. Capacious autobuses 
and smaller cars of many kinds race over the 
newly built macadamized roads that lie 
parallel to narrow bridle paths, where slowly, 
trudge patient camels and overburdened 
donkeys led by their dignified owners, clad 
like Biblical characters and often going 
barefoot. 

Travelers, even on a ship that permits them 
to spend but a day or two ashore, can gain 
vivid impressions by motoring from Casa- 
blanca inland to Marrakech or along the 
coast to Rabat and Salé. At Casablanca the 
chief interest lies in the old Arab quarter. 
Neither there nor in the new French suburbs 
are gardens old or new of particular impor- 
tance. The horticultural possibilities of the 
country, however, can be imagined from 
the gayly blooming mimosas, oleanders, bou- 
gainvilleas, and other subtropical plants 
luxuriantly spreading over the grounds of 
the suburban villas constructed by the French 
interlopers on the outskirts of the modern 
town.! 

A pleasant trip to Rabat, including visits 
to the neighboring towns of Salé and Chella, 
can be made by motor over an excellent new 
road in a single day. This affords an oppor- 
tunity to visit at least two characteristic 
Moroccan gardens (Continued on page 104 


‘The author wishes to express her thanks to 
Albert Levy, publisher of M. Jean Gallott’s book 
le Jardin et la Matson Arabes au Maree, who has 


kindly allowed her to use the courtvard plan 
shown at the end of this article 











PROVINCIAL FURNITURE OF FRANCE 
IV. That of Burgundy and Provence 
BY MABEL M. SWAN 


UNSHINE-FLOODED hills and valleys, 
S fields of golden grain, terraces climbing 
up and up over rugged hills which vineyards 
have greedily monopolized, sunlit paths 
through forests edged with crimson poppies, 
and here and there towers and ramparts deep 
green with ivy, basking in the sunshine and 
set in the midst of a most luxuriant foliage — 
this is Burgundy, a province of prosperity 
and plenty, the very heart of which has been 
well named the Céte d’Or, the Side of Gold. 

In such a province, composed principally 
of well-to-do bourgeois, one is not surprised 
to find a type of furniture notable for a rich- 
ness of beauty and wealth of carving which 
place it almost outside the category of the 
simple pieces of furniture classed as provin- 
cial furniture. And yet it is very typical of the 
prosperous province of Burgundy. 

Although provincial furniture is generally 
conceded to date around the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, the influence of 
Hugues Sambin, a master cabinetmaker of 
Dijon in the sixteenth century and creator 
of furniture noted for its intricate carving, 
was partly responsible for the overornamen- 
tation, many years later, of this provincial 
furniture of Burgundy. The Italian Renais- 


2. FurtHer use of the diamond- 
point decoration is shown on this buffet in 
two parts 


1. THE DIAMOND POINT was a very 
popular motive of decoration on the panels of a 
Burgundy armoire 


sance sweeping up through Pro- 
vence left its impression, while 
echoes from the royal schools of 
Paris were plainly heard in the 
principal cities of Burgundy. 
The wood most commonly 
used was that of the walnut tree, 
which was admirably suited to 
carving and when combined with 
light-colored wood formed a 
pleasing contrast in color. The 
panels of an armoire or buffet 





a favorite piece of furniture of the nobility 
in the sixteenth century. Such a shelf alone 
would never be sufficient in Burgundy for 
the display of faience and pewter, as it would 
be in Picardy; consequently the very fine 
faience of Dijon, Meillonnas, and Ancy-le- 
Franc is arranged to great advantage in 
large, heavily decorated buffets-vatsseliers. 

Another noticeable variation is to be found 
in the foot of the armoire and buffet, which 
in the form of a flattened ball is a decided 
contrast to the Louis XV foot found in other 
provinces. For some unaccountable reason 
the ébénistes of Burgundy seem to have 
overlooked the decorative possibilities of the 
ironwork of the doors, differing greatly in 
this respect from the ébénistes of Normandy 
and Provence. 

Traces of the Italian Renaissance, an 
influence which made an especial appeal to 
the wealthy bourgeois of Burgundy, can be 
seen in the sturdiness as 
well as in the overorna- 
mentation of this furni- 
ture, characteristics well 
illustrated in the chair 
pictured in Figure 3. 
Just why chairs should 
be so typical of the peo- 
ple of a particular prov- 
ince it is hard to say, but 
it cannot be denied. No 
other piece of furniture 
better expresses the 
pompous grandeur of 
Louis XIV than the chair 
which bears his name, 
while the straight-lined 
artificial simplicity of a 











were frequently fashioned from 
the light-colored wood of the 
fruit trees or even of maple or 
ash, around which ran the dark 
heavy mouldings of walnut, 
forming a very effective frame. 
But a contrast in color was never 
sufficient to satisfy the Burgun- 
dian ébéniste’s love of decoration, 
and the diamond point was em- 
ployed as a mode of further orna- 
mentation of the panels (Figure 
1). The use of this same motif 
is found in other provinces, but 
in Burgundy a much flatter ef- 
fect was obtained. The buffet in 
two parts, illustrated in Figure 2, 
with an open shelf interposed 
between the two bodies, is a 
simple descendant, a provincial 
relation, of the Renaissance 
double-bodied buffet created by 
Hugues Sambin, which, with a 
wealth of intricate carving, was 
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3. THE ELABORATE PRO- 
FILE of the slats on the 
back of this chair empha- 
size the overornamentation 
characteristic of all furni- 
ture of Burgundy 


4. A BONNE FEMME very 
similar to that of Normandy 


Louis XVI chair reflects 
the simplicity at which 
Louis XVI and Marie 
Antoinette played. The 
Brittany bench with its 
uncomfortable spindle- 
turned back made no at- 
tempt whatsoever to pro- 
vide ease which a Breton 
peasant had little time to 
enjoy, although the 
grandfather’s armchair 
on the hearth was care- 
fully hollowed from the 
solid trunk of an oak tree 
to fit the curve of the 
back, in order to afford 
as much comfort as pos- 
sible to an old person, 
the rest of whose days 
were to be spent sitting 
idly by the fire. Nothing 
can gainsay the simple 
grace of a Normandy 
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chair or the discomfort of a chair from pov- 
erty-stricken Savoy, while the large broad 
type of chair found in Burgundy with the 
back sloping slightly for comfort, with the 
curve of the arms destined for support, with 
posts and stretchers generally overdecorated, 
bespeaks the well-to-do bourgeois of this 
province who, above everything else, loved 
an hour of ease in which to enjoy a glass of 
the famous rich red wine of Burgundy. 

The bonne femme illustrated in Figure 4 is 
similar in line to that of Normandy but is 
always to be found with more ornamentation, 
either in the turning of the intersecting 
stretchers, the more profuse carving across 
the front, or in the more elaborate profile of 
the transverse sections of the back. The ex- 
tension of the upright of the arm through the 
seat was not employed when cross stretchers 
were used. 

Following the Rhone River southward 
through the fertile valleys of Bresse, Lyon- 
nais, and Dauphiné, we come to Provence, 
the Céte d’Azur, whose blue sky, reflected in 
the Mediterranean, intensifies the color of 
the water to an almost unbelievable hue. 
High mountains to the north shut away the 
mistral, the cold Alpine wind which lies in 
wait to sweep down through any unpro- 
tected gaps and flatten out the gayly colored 
sails on the sea. With sunny Italy on the 
east and the warm waters of the Mediter- 
ranean lapping its entire southern coast, the 
Céte d’Azur is spread out like a huge flower 
garden in the sun and flaunts its brilliant 
colors against a sea and sky so blue as to 
appear like painted scenery. Hanging gar- 
dens formed by the cultivation of terraces 
cover almost every inch of the steep hillsides 
with a blaze of gold from orange and lemon 
trees, a mist of silver-green of olive trees, 
and showers of pink blossoms of plum and 
almond trees. The gate to the Orient, the 
route to Italy, this province radiates a luxuri- 
ous ease and comfort not to be found in any 
other French province. 

To be sure, such a climate does not foster 
the same energetic qualities engendered in 
the people of colder regions, and the furniture 
of Provence reflects this in its lack of the uni- 
form finish, execution, and strength of Nor- 
mandy furniture, although it supplies an 
unequaled variety due to the general char- 
acter of the people. This variety is shown 
less in the form, which is invariably Louis 
XV and Louis XVI, than in the composition, 
which has been individualized by the Proven- 
cal artisan. An artist by instinct, he was 
particularly active and original, and delighted 
in a play of contrasts, whether of wood, orna- 
mentation, or finish. He followed the models 
of the great centres for the form, but as the 
ébéniste of Provence was accustomed to 
go from one village shop to another he found 
a much larger choice of motives which he 
adapted to the particular needs of his 
clientele. 

Magnificent specimens of the walnut tree, 
rivaling the oaks of Brittany in size, grew on 
the near-by mountain sides and furnished 


5. A SMALL CHAIR of Haute- 
Provence re-covered with 
deep red Cordovan leather, 
and a large armchair in 
Louis XV style, both 
showing Italian influence 
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6. THIs Louis xv BUFFET with its 
wealth of carving and elaborate mouldings is 
typical of the pieces of furniture found in the 
houses of the wealthy bourgeois of Provence 


wood in abundance. Its color, a warm tawny 
vellow veined with a deep rich brown, gave 
the appearance of having imprisoned some of 
the wealth of sunshine under which it had 
thrived. Very hard and close-grained in 
texture, it acquired a polish equal to that of 
mahogany, to which it was inferior only in 
color. The wood of the olive tree was em- 
ployed to some extent, and also that of the 
pear tree, which, when painted black, re- 
sembled ebony so closely as to be beyond 
ordinary detecton. 

The most obvious characteristic of the 
provincial furniture of Provence is the use of 
the curvilinear line, which is apparent on 
every article of furniture, either in the arched 
top, the swelling profile of the base, the foot, 
the leg, or in sweeping garlands of flowers 
lightly carved on the front of armoires, buf- 
fets, and pétrins. This graceful movement of 
line is as typical of Prevence as is overorna- 
mentation of Burgundy, the simple severity 
of the frontier provinces, the naive decora- 
tion of Brittany, or the charm of Normandy. 

An atmosphere of luxury and ease is very 
typical of the homes of the wealthy bour- 
geois of this province. The Louis XV wal- 
nut buffet profusely carved with flowers and 
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foliage reflects an Italian influence which 
places many pieces of this Provengal fur- 
niture dangerously near the borderland 
which separates provincial furniture from 
that made for nobility. 

Unusually beautiful ferrures of polished 
steel gleam like brilliant lacework on the doors 
of the buffet in Figure 6, and are but one of 
many varieties appearing on this furniture, 
which have no equal except on that of the 
carefully wrought furniture of Normandy. 
The hinges as a rule are very large, usually 
rounded, and invariably terminated by an 
acorn or olive. Placed end to end, with three 
on the armoires, two on buffets, and some- 
times but a single one which traces a gleaming 
line from the top to the bottom of the door, 
they add distinction and beauty to any piece 
of furniture. 

The best method of distinguishing a bonne 
femme of Provence from one made in Nor- 
mandy is by the difference in the wood: 
a chair of Provence is of walnut, while the 
Normandy ébéniste (Continued on page 102) 





7. A PETRIN, or kneading trough, 
with a very decorative bread box hanging 
above it 














A Historic RESTORATION OF EARLY SPAIN 
The Vacation Home of Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Barlow 
BY ANDERSON McCULLY 





E turned into a winding side road 

that led away from the broad high- 
way along the cobalt sea. Our road climbed 
through canyons, and the low mountains 
sloped steeply up, flaunting their waxen 
blooms of pink and purple and golden cacti. 
Higher the car purred on the smooth road, 
and before.us,‘perched on the crag above, rose 
white walls and tiled roof through the lazy 
sunlight. A slope of vineyard lay below, and 
through a gap the blue Pacific gleamed. 
Crowning another hill beyond, creamy walls 
rose to another tiled roof. 

We rubbed our eyes. Surely that delicate 
balcony above belonged in Andalusia, surely 
some mirage greeted us of Old Spain and the 
blue Mediterranean. In another moment we 
would waken again, see only the dark brown 
hills, purpling in the distance, flower-decked 
in the foreground. 

But the mirage did not vanish, though new 
castles rose up on new hills to greet us as the 
motor climbed on, and here and there some 
artist’s dream hugged close to the ground in 
long low walls of softly tinted stucco and 
quaint tiles, with reya and studded door that 


whispered of Andalusia and soft nights. 
Vineyards stretched between the purple hills, 
avocados stood in prim rows, and orange trees 
bent beneath their golden fruit. 

But not until we came to the San Dieguito 
River did that fecling of mirage leave us. 
Then, on the narrow mesa beyond, we saw 
the key to it all. Long and low it hugged the 
ground just as it did in its proud days long 
gone when it echoed to the footsteps of that 
beloved vassal of the King of Spain, Don Juan 
Maria Osuna, overlord of all these hills as far 
as the eye can see. 

No high balconies or intricate ironwork of 
the soft courtiers of Old Spain are here. 
Strong and sturdy the house was built in this 
new land beyond the sea, rugged in keeping 
with the rugged men who dwelt beneath its 
roof, fashioned of the materials at hand on a 
frontier where strength, as upon all frontiers, 
must be the standard of measure. Thick 
businesslike shutters replace the delicate 
tracery of hand-wrought iron, and those 
adobe walls are the same ones, three feet 
thick, that held winter heat and summer cool- 
ness, or buried deep some hostile bullet at a 
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Photographs by, Padslla Company 


A GREAT SENTINEL PEPPERTREE droops protectingly above this old adobe house whose sturdy walls were built 
in California during the days of Spanish dominion. 


time when on the Atlantic Coast a young 
republic was struggling for its existence. 

To-day the Spanish don has been long 
gone. The young republic rests firm upon 
both oceans, and reaches out beyond. But 
the old house stands, as it stood then, on its 
plateau above the river; and though it 
shares suzerainty with lordly houses over 
these nine thousand acres of hills and mesas 
and mountains and valleys of the old San 
Dieguito Grant that is now the Rancho Santa 
Fe, no home of them all can surpass the sim- 
ple dignity of the old casa. As though to 
mark each passing year with added honor, 
the great sentinel peppertree that droops 
protectingly above climbs farther to the sky. 

But while these Spaniards built well of the 
adobe mud at their disposal, to appreciate 
their work necessitates a discerning eye, and 
a heart that can know and understand the 
golden romance of those ancient days. 

It was just this understanding that Mr. 
and Mrs. Barlow carried with them when 
they went to choose a retreat in that dream- 
land behind the golden hills. Unerringly they 
found the mellowed walls, even though the 
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surfacing hung in patches through the years = Framep by slender eucalyptus 
of unhonored neglect, and the roof itself trees are glimpses of 4 sunny 
looked longingly to the ground below. vineyard and distant orchards 


To give you the story of this new roof is 


















perhaps to give vou the story of the whole 
restoration. Nowhere have | heard of greater 
glory from humbler salvage. Farther into 
the mountains is the Valley of the Pala, the 
Place of Waters, where in long-gone days the 
Mission Fathers of San Luis Rey tucked up 
their skirts to carry the Cross in one hand 
and the builders’ tools in the other. The 
adobe bricks rose high in the walls of the 
asistencia, or auxiliary chapel. From the high 
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THE OLD WELLHEAD, with its lichen- 
{ grown tiles and wrought-iron rail, is 
an interesting feature of the informal 
dooryard 


Frowers creep over the tiles of the patio 
and a grapevine climbs the pergola of 
rough saplings 


slopes of Palomar above, the oxen dragged 
the huge timbers of oak and cedar and pine 
for the great crosspieces of the roof. And then 
from the soil were moulded the tiles for the 
roof, carefully, by hand each one, in 
the patient handicraft of the time. And the 
moulds? Tradition tells us the rounded 
thighs of the Indian maidens were the moulds 
on which each separate tile was shaped. 
Nature, simplicity, grace. 

The years passed, and the little asistencia 
grew into the hearts of the Indians. More 
years came, and with them secularization, 
war, pillage, and the tramp of Mexican 
cavalry — ruin. 

At last came the Americans, and with the 
new security one strong Indian rose up in ap- 
preciation to salvage the pieces of the asisten- 
cia from the overgrowing weeds. He carried 
them carefully, took them high up the olive- 
grown slopes of Agua Tibia, the outstretched 
arm of Palomar. From the timbers and the 
tiles Chief Manuelito’s house was strongly 
built, but so long ago that he too has been 
gone these many years. 

The Homestead Act came, and with it the 
white man with real (Continued on page 100) 
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dwellings when already we have so many 
excellent materials? 

Unless we go to full masonry and concrete 
construction it is necessary to use wood for 
most of the walls and floors. Wood is a 
product of nature and while in the process of 
formation is a living thing. It is born, as it 
were, lives and dies, mayhap going to tree 
heaven, the happy hunting ground for trees. 
It is but natural, therefore, that there should 
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ae Figures 1-3: Courtesy of the Steel 
i Frame House Co.; Figure 6: Cour- 


Fic. 4. Section of wall my Gf Ware pas Se Lap 
‘Soaks : Figs. 7 & 8 Courtesy of Berger Mf oan 4 . 
showing space provided for Ge Tig. 9; Courtay of Trascen be variations in the structure and behavior of 
Steel Co wood that sometimes cause difficulty. 


wiring and pipes : , : 
When the tree is cut, it contains a good 


deal of sap or moisture which gradually 
evaporates. In so doing the wood decreases 
in weight and size. In many cases our haste 
to realize on the labor and material of the cut 
causes lumber to find its way into the build- 
ing before it has had time to lose the proper 
amount of moisture. The result is that dur- 
ing the first year or so there is considerable 
shrinkage which, unless the greatest care and 
skill are used in framing the building, may 
result in plaster cracks, binding doors, and 
other evidences of what is often mistaken for 
wall and foundation settlement. 

While much of this difficulty may be 
avoided by proper framing methods and the 








Fic. 5. Section of brick- use of dry lumber, which may be obtained in 

veneer wall showing meth- practically any lumberyard in the country, 

ic ne By = od of placing insulating popular impression to the contrary notwith- 
il a . ae ae material between the frame standing, still, if the maximum of rigidity and 
Fic.6. LExpanded-steel joists which provide ample space and veneer freedom from shrinkage difficulties are to be 

for pipes and wiring attained, it is desirable to turn to a less tem- 





peramental material (Continued on page 110) 
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THE HOUSE 
of LESTER REED 


Witu1am L. BoTroMLeEy, ARCHITECT 





Tuts HOUSE near Richmond, Virginia, is designed on the general plan 
of ‘Westover,’ the deservedly famous house of the Byrds on the James 
River, and represents indeed one of the best traditions of Georgian 
architecture in this country. It has been designed with a true feeling 
for mass and architectural detail. The entrance doorway, for instance, 
has both strength and refinement, and the garden doorway with its 
enframement of brick is unusual. The planting formally carried out 
with box was designed by Charles F. Gillett, Landscape Architect 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





























April 4, 1608. — Called upon one Hayward that makes virginals, and there did like of a little espinette, and will 
have him finish it for me: for I had a mind to a small harpsicon, but this takes up less room. — Pepys 
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FRIEND asked me recently whether I was 

| not sometimes hard put to it to find ma- 

| terial for my department. On the contrary, my 
greatest difficulty is deciding what to eliminate 

from all the interesting material which turns up 

during the month. It is not only that the subjects 


a department of this kind are almost legion, but 


Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 





Fig. 1. Sugar bowl showing plain cir- 
cular foot attributed to Stiegel 


| new things are always turning up to keep one on 
the alert. 

This month, for instance, I have had an inter- 
esting letter from Mrs. Rhea Mansfield Knittle 
which throws a bit of new light on the ever- 
elusive subject of early blown glass in America. 


a study of the matter, the graceful scalloped foot 
| often found on early flint. pieces such as chain 


technique. Every Stiegel collection that I know 
contains one of these scalloped-footed pieces, and 
you will remember that there was one illustrated 
in this magazine from the McKearin collection 
no longer ago than September. 
But now Mrs. Knittle writes that many of 
| the best-informed collectors, especially those in 
Pennsylvania, where occasional opportunities 
are offered for the study of pieces hailing directly 
from Manheim, have come to the conclusion that 
the scalloped foot is English and that Stiegel 
made only the simple circular foot. It is a little 


| 


| 


which one would like to study and write about in | 


| 
} 

A * 
As most of you know who have made any kind of 


salts or sugar bowls has always up to now been | 
considered a very special indication of Stiegel | 


early yet for those who own examples of the 
former type to feel impelled to banish them from | 


positions of honor in their collections, but it will 
be well for us all to take note, and to remember 
that, for the present at least, the natives say 
‘No scallops.’ 


———_—_———_ 


‘A Group of Boston Bureaus 


type to Boston, Pasted on the bottom of one of 
its drawers is a printed slip with the legend, 
| ° Elisha Learnard, No. 60, Back Street — Boston. 
| Keeps constantly on hand all kinds of Mahogany 
Furniture. Cheap as can be purchased in town. 
For cash or credit. All orders strictly attended to.’ 


_ ae 





A GROUP of graceful little bureaus in late 
4 & Sheraton style with dressing case and glass 
attached has for some time been of interest to 
collectors as indicating the transition in New 
England of the Sheraton into the Empire style. 
Most of these pieces have been traced to Boston. 
The most beautiful one which I have seen was in 
the collection of the late Howard Reifsnyder of 
Philadelphia — a lovely thing, set high on 
graceful ringed and reeded legs, with drawers 
cross-banded in rosewood, and having scrolled 
brackets of wonderful grace and delicacy. An- 
other, belonging to Mr. Henry F. DuPont, was 
among the Sheraton-style pieces exhibited at the 
American Art Galleries last October for the bene- 
fit of the Girl Scouts Organization. It bears the 
label of Levi Ruggles, Winter Street, Boston. 

A third example, hitherto unpublished, Figure 
2, is of particular interest in that it also bears a 
label which further confirms the attribution of the 


Courtesy of Mrs. David Anderson 





Fig. 2, Bureau made by Elisha Learnard, Boston 
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Fig. 3. Elisha Learnard’s Yabel 


The piece belongs to Mrs. David Anderson of 
Athens, Georgia, who wrote me a short time ago 
| asking whether I knew anything of Learnard or 
his work, and if not, whether I could find out 
about them. I know of no more fascinating task 
than the one she set me. To begin with a printed 
name and address; to hunt through musty, dusty 
volumes, collecting here a fact and there a date, 
until the whole fits into a pattern, and that which 
was but a name becomes a living personality — 
all this is like reading the last chapter of a novel 
first and filling in the beginning afterward; a 
method which I confess has always commended 
itself to me. There is a deal of romance in direc- 
tories if one but knows how to read them! 

In the earliest Boston directory to which I have 
had access, that of 1796, I find Elisha Learnard, 
already well established as a recorded cabinet- 
maker at No. 60 Back Street, with a home at 13 
Lynn Street. Thus we have at once the important 
fact established that the furniture which Learn- 
ard ‘keeps constantly on hand’ is furniture of 
his own make, and not another’s. At the same 
time, we gain a pretty definite idea of his sur- 
roundings. Back Street is now part of Salem 
Street in the North End of Boston, and is one of 
the oldest streets in Boston. The old North 
Church is on Salem Street, and Paul Revere’s 
house is in the same vicinity. Lynn Street is now 
part of Atlantic Avenue in the same neighbor- 
hood. 

After listing Learnard’s home and business on 
these streets consecutively for thirty years after 
1796, the Directory for 1827 gives the widow’s 
name, with the home address only. Death records 
show that Elisha Learnard died April 13, 1827, 
at the age of 62 years, Thus he would have been 
a boy of ten in 1775 when Paul Revere made his 
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Courtesy of the Concord Antiquarian Society 


Fig. 4. Spinet made by Thomas 
Hitchcock, who worked in London 
between the years 1664 and 1703 





memorable ride, and no doubt watched with awe 
the appearance on that night in April of first one 
light and then another in the old North tower. 
In 1796, he was thirty-one years old, and might 
then have been in business for himself for half a 
dozen years at least. Evidence of the directories 
shows that he continued in business until the 
year of his death. 

His bureau, by its slightly heavier propor- 
tions, indicates a somewhat later date than the 
other two examples mentioned, and may be 
assumed, I believe, to have been made not earlier 
than the last ten or fifteen years of his life. Even 
then it must have been a piece in the very van- 
guard of the prevailing styles. Considered in its 
relation to the Reifsnyder and DuPont bureaus, 
the idea suggests itself of an associated Boston 
group, leading in styles and designs, dominated 
perhaps by one outstanding craftsman and cater- 
ing to a most discriminating trade. 


cA Rare Early Spinet of Colonial 


Tradition 








EVERAL miles out on the main road between 
Concord and Lowell, Massachusetts, lies the 
little village of Carlisle, a town so lovely and as 
yet so untouched by ‘restorers’ that I hesitate to 
name it lest something happen to turn it over- 
night into a suburb. No railroad connects it with 
the busier life of towns about it. No factory 
belches smoke to soil the white paint of its com- 
fortable houses. Only a dozen buildings about a 


Courtesy of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 





Fig. 5. Clavichord by Tosti; Genoa, 1568. The legs, as often bap- 


| pened, have not been preserved 











village green, a pointed spire, and a few low 
slant-roofed farmhouses with their attendant 
sheds and stables—a typical New England 
farming village in a setting such as only New 
England can offer in America, and so unspoiled 
as to be almost unbelievable in a day of boosters 
and antiquers. 

From this town came the charming little 
spinet photographed in Figure 4, now the prop- 
erty of the Antiquarian Society of Concord. It is 
said to have belonged to the Reverend Timothy 
Wilkins who, in 1758, gave the land for the First 
Church of Carlisle. How long he had been living 
in Massachusetts at this time I have been unable 
to ascertain, or whether there had been a previous 
generation there before him. But it seems un- 
likely that he was the first owner of the spinet. 

As will be seen by the inscription across the 
front, it was made by Thomas Hitchcock of 
London, and is numbered 1455. Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music remarks that ‘spinets by the 
Hitchcocks have been preserved here and there,’ 
and that ‘one harpsichord by John Hitchcock 
(son of Thomas) is known.’ Certainly one of the 


Fig. 6. Double barp- 
sichord by Kirkman; 
London, 1708 





former of Colonial tradition in America is an 
exceedingly rare occurrence. 

The Hitchcocks were favorite spinet makers in 
England during the reigns of Charles I and II. 
The oldest spinet exhibited at the Historic Loan 
Collection at Bologna in 1888 was legibly in- 
scribed on the first key and on the jacks, ‘Thomas 
Hitchcock his make in 1664.’ Another instru- 
ment with an autographic inscription by this 
maker, dated 1703, is known. Thus we are able 
to gain a general idea of the working time of 
Thomas. John is believed to have been his son, 
and to have worked contemporaneously with him 
for some time. 

Also contemporary with them was Charles 
Haward, patronized by Pepys, as witnessed in the 
extract from his diary quoted at the head of this 
department. Haward, although evidently in 
favor with Pepys, was far less progressive than 
the Hitchcocks, who dispensed with the sound 
hole and increased the compass of the spinet 
beyond anything attempted at the time on the 
Continent. To quote again from Grove: ‘The 
compass of these instruments, five octaves, from 
G to g, is so startling as to be incredible, were it 
not for the facts that several instruments are 
extant with this compass (the Wilkins instru- 
ment among them), that the keyboard did not 
admit of alteration, and that the Sainsbury 
Correspondence mentions that a greater compass 
was obtained in England in the time of Charles 
I than was expected or required on the Conti- 
nent.’ 

The form of the spinet thus described was the 
graceful wing form popular in England for a hun- 
dred and fifty years after the reign of Charles, 
known in Italy as the Spinetta Traversa, and in 
England as the Stuart, Jacobean, or Queen Anne 
spinet or the Couched Harp. An instrument in 
this form is pictured in Millais’ ‘Minuet,’ 1866. 
This and every other illustration which I have 
seen of them shows a tablelike support of either 
three or four legs with typical Stuart turnings. 
It will be remembered that this form of support 
persisted in many cases both in England and in 
America well into the reign of Anne. The Reif- 
snyder collection contained a slant-top desk in 
two parts with legs very (Continued on page 106) 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











The HOUSE 
CONFIDENTIAL 


BY 
FRANCES LESTER WARNER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BEATRICE STEVENS 


IT 
We Glance Inside 


T snowed that night, and we walked be- 
tween drifted hedges when we went over 
to have our first look into the House Confi- 
dential next day. Phineas and | took Greg- 
ory along a circuitous route, so that he might 
go past several of the other houses that had 
been on his list, and have the rival candidates 
fresh in mind. One of the most ambitious of 
these places had a huge sign on its terrace, 
its bold black lettering decorated now with 
clinging tufts of cottony snow, but still 
legible a block away: — 


STEEL FRAME RIGID NON-SHRINKABLE HOME 
Combines Accessibility with ~ 
SOCIAL DISTINCTION 
FIREPROOF 


‘Take a good look at it, Greg,’ advised 
Phineas. ‘You don’t find a rigid non-shrink- 
able home with fireproof social distinction 


every day.’ 

‘You'll have to admit it’s strongly built,’ 
said I, 

‘So is the House Confidential,’ said 


Gregory and Phineas in one breath. ‘Did 
you notice — ’ began one of them. ‘Did n’t 
you see —’ began the other, and as we went 
along they regaled me with a string of dur- 
able architectural items that passed right 
over my head. 





‘Probably that’s the brother of the former 
owner shoveling the path,’ surmised Gregory 
as we drew near the garden gate. 

‘Path seems longer when you dig it,’ 
bubbled the plump little puffin of a man, 
propping his shovel against the gate. ‘Shall 
be most happy if I can sell this place to you, 
sir,’ said he to Gregory — ‘or rather I shall 
be most happy to sell it to you, sir,’ said he to 
Phineas; and then, bewildered by the re- 
semblance of the twin brothers, he exclaimed 
anxiously to Gregory, ‘I shall have to beg 
your pardon, sir, and ask you to tell me which 
of you is which!’ 

Gregory explained that he was the house 
hunter, and that Phineas and I, in the absence 
of his wife and children, had come along to 
act as balance wheels for him. 

‘Very wise, very wise,’ said the puffin, 
prudently taking Gregory by the arm to keep 
him identified. ‘You’ll see it’s a peculiar 
house.’ 

He swung open the door, and we found 
ourselves in an oddly shaped hallway that 
ran out into skillfully managed nooks and 
little jogs. Curiously enough, from the front 
entrance one saw no doors at all. The hall- 
way with its big hanging lantern and stair- 
case window made its own complete effect. 
Five confidential couples could have found 
cover in its nooks. 

But investigation showed that in every 
little nook and jog there was some kind of 
door. And each door opened into some other 
room in such a devious way that when you 
were once inside that room you all but forgot 
how you managed to get in. The impression 
of security and privacy and cosiness made 
every room a refuge in itself. 

‘It was my brother’s whim,’ said the little 
puffin, ‘and people in general don’t like it. 
They want rooms that can be thrown to- 
gether. So do I. My favorite architectural 
unit happens to be the vista. My brother’s 
favorite architectural unit was the alcove. 
My brother’s wife’s favorite architectural 
unit was the auditorium. She was dead when 
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The hallway with its big hanging lantern and 
Staircase window made its own complete effect 
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he built this house.’ And he led us on. 

There were little rooms and larger ones, 
upstairs and down, all lighted by plenty of 
windows with cross ventilation managed so 
adequately that the place seemed like a 
demonstration of what can be done under 
difficulties, when every doorway has to be set 
in a cranny or around a corner, so as to be 
unnoticeable and indirect. The waste space 
involved in this arrangement was cleverly 
made the most of with all sorts of little 
cupboards, closets large and small, niches, 
built-in seats and bookcases, banks of 
shelves, and in one place a carved screen 
almost like a rood screen in a foreign church. 








There were little rooms and larger ones, 
upstairs and down 


‘Oh, my eye!’ gasped Gregory, as we came 
around this last feature unexpectedly into 
the living-room again. ‘What a place for 
Hewlett and the baby to play hide and seek! 
Have you any idea,’ he asked the owner, 
‘why your brother built the house this way?’ 

‘I have,’ said the puffin seriously. ‘The 
house just as you see it is a petrified revolt. 
My brother had had an unfortunate home 
life. He was a man of means with many 
talents, high-strung and musical. His wife 
was a hollow, showy little talkative thing. 
She liked to be going from spot to spot with 
a crowd around her all the time. She made 
their life into a continuous political rally. 
They were n’t compatible, sir. They could n’t 
bring harmony out of each other even when 
they tried. You can’t play the violin with a 
drumstick, sir. And you can’t play the snare 
drum with a bow. After she died, he built 
this house just as he wanted it, and it’s a 
thousand pities he did not live to enjoy it, 
though he carried his ideas of peace and quiet 
to extremes. You’re musical, sir?’ 

‘My wife is,’ said Gregory politely. ‘And 
I used to play the pipe organ a little in my 
college days.’ 

‘You used to play the —’ began the lit- 
tle man, and stopped, evidently reflecting 
deeply. ‘Nearly bowls me over, sir,’ said he, 
‘and it would you, too, if you’d had the 
trouble | have with (Continued on page 107) 
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PLANS YOUR HOUSE AND GARDEN 








OW long does it take you to wrap up a 

parcel — including the trip to the 
attic for a suitable box, to the kitchen for 
string, to a bedroom for manicure scissors 
(who used the large shears last’), the frantic 
search for a large enough piece of wrapping 
paper? If you have children at school who 
write home for extra blankets and forgotten 
ice skates, if you are always having to send 
clothes to the cleaners, if you have a large 


circle to be remembered 
with Christmas packages, 
you will covet the room here 
pictured. 

Barely larger than a 
closet, — 8’ x 8’ 6”, includ- 
ing the cupboards, — it has 
been ingeniously fitted with 
shelves, cupboards, and 
counters to take care of the 
needs of everything and 
everyone that comes or goes 
through the front door of 
the average house. It 
combines coat closet and 
telephone booth with pack- 
age wrapping and mail re- 
ceiving; and the style of its 
decoration is as modern as 
its idea is novel. The case- 
ment window and doors are 
modern stock designs; the 
floor is covered with lin- 
oleum in one of the new 
modernistic patterns, and 
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Planned with the help of Rachel C. Ray- 
mond, Interior Decorator. Color sketches 
by John Goss 5 
carpenter. 
THE JANUARY GARDEN............... 84 
by Mary P. Cunningham, Consulting Land- 
scape Architect 





NEXT MONTH: Photographs and plans of a Co- 
lonial Cottage developed from Home Builders 
Service Bureau plans; the garden in February. 
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A COMING-AND-GOING ROOM 
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A COMING AND GOING ROOM................ 79 

A MODERN HOUSE... 80 | SOLVES YOUR BUILDING PROBLEMS 
Designed by our Home Builders Service 
Bureau 
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the details of cupboards and counters are 
simple enough to be copied by the average 


The room has been carefully designed to 
include the following equipment: — 

1. Built-in desk or counter with black 
R i glass top 2’ x 6’, large enough for the easy 
wrapping of big parcels. Beneath it are three 
shallow drawers: one for telephone books; 
the central one divided into compartments 


to take pens, pencils, crayon 
for addressing parcels, pen- 
knife, erasers, ruler, com- 
mon stationery, _ paid-bill 
stubs; the third to take one 
pair of large shears, one of 
medium scissors, odd pieces 
of saved string and ribbon. 
Beneath it are two cupboards 
with doors for large pieces of 
folded wrapping paper and 
medium-sized empty boxes, 
with between them a knee- 
hole space to permit the 
counter to be used as a desk. 

Two rolls of wrapping 
paper — one heavy brown, 
one lightweight, white or 
colored — are screwed to 
slightly raised sections at 
the sides of the counter. 
(These rolls, such as one 
sees on store counters, may 
be purchased with their 
(Continued on page 108) 
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O many a layman ‘modern 

architecture,’ as the term is 
generally used, means ‘different 
architecture’ — that is, architec- 
ture so unlike what he has been 
accustomed to that he feels 
strange in its presence and will 
have none of it. 

In developing this modern 
house we have not striven to be 
different. We have tried merely 
to design a house expressive of the 
changed living conditions of to- 
day and which yet keeps enough 
traditional features to enable the 
more conservative to accept it. 

In the first place we are modern 
in that we have not dug deep into 
the earth for a cellar, but have 
excavated only as deep as the 
climate necessitates. A_ cellar 
floor on the frost line, four feet 
below grade, places footings safely 
below the freezing point but no 
farther. With more of our cellar 
above ground than below, with 
adequate windows giving plenty 
of light and air, our cellar ceases to 
be a cellar in the accepted sense, 
but becomes the first floor and 
houses not only the more usual 
garage, laundry, and cold room, 
but also the maid’s bedroom, a 
bath, private to her room or 
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opened to the laundress or other 
outside help, and a game room. 
This game room may furnish the 
setting for the senior member’s 
hunting trophies, may house the 
now popular ping-pong table of 
the younger generation, or may 
form the soundproof playroom for 
the still younger. 

For the household not remote 
from bus lines it may become the 
cook’s sitting-room in which she 
entertains, thus perhaps reducing 
the labor-turnover problem of 
this particular household. Add to 
all this a small trunk- and store- 
room, a well-designed gas furnace 
and incinerator, taking up but 
little room and being openly a 
part of the scheme of things, and 
on one floor we thus plan for all 
the things usually delegated to 
both cellar and attic. 


N the first floor we are modern 

totheextent of frankly admit- 
ting that the sense of humor, point 
of view, and state of nerves of the 
older and younger generations are 
not always in accord. Conse- 
quently we have tried to make our 
living quarters sufficiently elastic 
to meet all demands. When there 
is entertaining en masse the walls 
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fold back and practically the en- 
tire first floor is open to guests. 
By closing one set of doors 
mother’s club may meet undis- 
turbed in the living-room and 
sunroom while the dining-room is 
still free for the family’s noontime 
lunch. Or a reversal of things 
gives a large living-room and 
dining-room for the youngsters’ 
entertaining while mother and 
father enjoy the quiet of the 
sunroom. Or should the house- 
hold be of the old-fashioned kind, 
the closing of both sets of doors 
makes it possible for father to 
keep his favorite place before the 
open fire while the younger mem- 
bers dash via the hall from danc- 
ing in the sunroom to refresh- 
ments on the dining-room table. 
We are modern on the second 
floor only in so far as we depend 
upon built-in furniture designed 
to meet special needs. There are 
two bedrooms in addition to the 
master’s, each large enough for 
two beds, so that the house will 
accommodate a family consisting 
of man, wife, two boys, and two 
girls. Each of the three rooms has 
two closets. In addition to these 
there is a small extra room which, 
furnished with day bed, combined 
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ng materials, we have chosen to build our house of stucco 
on hollow tile. Oyster-white stucco showing slight but interesting texture, raven-black sash, and door and metal handrail 
of brilliant Chinese-red should give this house sparkle and distinction. The garage doors are painted to match the stucco and 
the hood above them is developed in black metal and glass. The same materials are used in the hood over the entrance door, 
with touches of red on the metal supporting brackets to recall the red of the diamond-patterned door beneath 





desk and bureau, and dressing 
table covering a sewing machine, 
makes possible a dressing-room 
for the master’s bedroom, a sew- 
ing-room, upstairs sitting-room, or 
guestroom, as occasion demands. 


E are perhaps most modern 

in our development of the 
roof, for here is a sun bath fitted 
with bunk, with vita-glass roof and 
opaque vita-glass wall; a tea house 
and play area, with a sleeping 
porch, gymnasium, and many 
other features always alluringly 
in the background for possible de- 
velopment. 

We have taken full advantage 
of step savers such as laundry 
and waste chutes, a dumb-waiter 
running from cellar to roof, and a 
receiving closet near the rear door. 

Thus we hope to make this 
seemingly large house run easily 
with but one servant. At the 
same time we hope that, despite 
the multiplicity of small units 
which gives each member of the 
household a certain amount of 
privacy, the possibility of large 
units may lend a sense of spacious- 
ness and give this really rather 
small house the appearance of a 
large one. 


House Beautiful 
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THIS RATHER SMALL HOUSE, designed to be run with but 
one servant, comfortably houses seven or more persons, 
and yet, owing to the full development of all floor space 
and a multiplicity of small units, plus the possibility 
of large ones, it offers most of the advantages of the 
really large house. Placed on a moderate-sized lot, it 
still allows for an adequate flower garden, service yard, 
and play area. Despite its masonry walls and steel 
casement windows this house comes well within the 
reach of the moderate-sized purse 
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The Color Guide 


IV. For an Inexpensive Bedroom with Color Scheme 
based on the Chinese Rug 


KEY TO THE MATERIALS SHOWN ON THIS PAGE 
[See opposite page for plans and sketches ] 





ABOVE 
Woven Chinese rug. Sets color scheme 


LEFT 
Printed cotton for bedspread and dressing table 





RIGHT 
Lacquer-red hand-woven raw Italian silk for seats of armchairs 
H and F 
Green-blue cotton crépe for curtains 





House Beautiful 

















SUGGESTS A COLOR SChEente 


HIS bedroom has a gay color 

scheme which is inspired by 
the Chinese rug of green-blue 
with brown figures, an_illustra- 
tion of which is shown on the 
opposite page. The exact back- 
ground color of this rug is re- 
peated in the cotton crépe which 
is used for the window curtains. 
For a contrasting color, lacquer- 
red is chosen for seat-pads for the 
two armchairs by the fireplace and 
by the window. This red is re- 
peated in the bedspread, which 
has also tones of tan and blue 
as the colored illustration shows. 
The walls of the room are painteda 
chamois color, which the woodwork 
matches. The two straight chairs 
by the bed and by the window 
are painted black and have nat- 
ural-color rush seats. The rest of 
the furniture is maple. This bed- 
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. Bedside table of maple 
. Chest of drawers of maple 


4. Maple armchair with seat of lacquer-red Italian silk 


Chinese rug of green and brown 


. Straight chairs painted black with natural-color rush seats 


Single maple bed with cover of the printed cotton of red, 
blue, and tan design 


Windsor armchair of maple with seat of lacquer-red Italian 
silk 
Dressing table draped in material like bedspreads 


Small maple table 








The following color guides have already been 
published in the House Beautiful: 

For a Livinc-room, in October 

For A Dininc-room, in November 


For a Lisrary, in December 








room has been included in this 
series because it is an excellent ex- 
ample of the importance of color 
ina room. Most of the materials 
chosen are inexpensive, and yet a 
fresh and original scheme has been 
worked out which should be sug- 
gestive not only in showing this 
particular combination of color, 
but the method by which a scheme 
may be determined. The fact that 
such a simple and inexpensive rug 
as the one taken can be used as a 
basis upon which to build an orig- 
inal color scheme opens up unlim- 
ited possibilities to those who 
wish to experiment. This is 
the last room to be published 
in this series of color guides, 
color schemes for a living-room, 
dining-room, and library having 
appeared in the three preceding 
months. 











OUR HOME BUITDERS SERVICE 
CONSIDERS THE 
JANUARY GARDEN 


-for we well know how vain it is to 
plant, unless we enclose. 
— Joun Reip 





This Year’s Garden 

IGH hopes for the 1930 garden 

are legitimate now if ever, for we 
have time to plan ahead. A beautiful 
garden, like any other work of art, is 
not to be acquired without working 
over it. Foresight and wise planning 
at this season are more important than 
spending large sums for plants without 
a plan. Fortunately the most expensive 
gardens are not always the best. 


Poisonous Plants 


I wo of our native sumacs are poison- 
ous to touch, and unfortunately both 
are common in our native woodlands 
and both are very beautiful plants, 
especially in the fall 

The poison sumac (Rbus vernix) 
s a large shrub or small tree, some- 
times as high as twenty feet, which 
grows in wet or swampy land and 
which looks much like an ordinary 
sumac. It has compound leaves, but 
unlike those of the common sumac they 
have an entire margin, that is to say, an 
uncut edge to each leaflet, and there are 
fewer of ‘these. In the spring it bears 
dainty, loose panicles of yellowish 
flowers, followed by panicles of smooth 
white fruits, similar to, though more 
graceful than, those of poison ivy. 

The poison sumac is often wrongly 
called poison dogwood. People are apt 
to touch it unwittingly in the winter 

when it has no leaves or fruit to dis- 
jiecatioh it, and it is very prevalent 

around skating ponds. It may be dis- 
tinguished, however, by its stout light 
stem marked with small dark dots, its 


sharp pointed buds with purplish 
scale, and generally by some persisting 
red leaf stems 

The poison symptoms and treat- 
ment are the same as for poison ivy, 
but the poison is more severe than that 
of poison ivy. 

Poison ivy (Rhus toxicodendron) is 
better known. It is a scrambling vine 
or an erect low shrub with trifoliate 
leaves, the terminal one of which has a 
stem. [he leaves are shiny and beauti- 
ful, and their fall color superb. 

The berries are whitish in thick-set 
bunches. The flowers are yellowish 
white. In winter the stems are light 
colored with inconspicuous buds. The 
vine clings by aerial rootlets. 

Ihe first method of eradicating both 
pests is to cut them down or dig them 
out. No plant can be continually cut 
to the roots and survive. (However, 
this involves contact with the plant.) 
Poison ivy resents cultivation es- 
pecially. 

To destroy the roots common salt 
may be used. It absorbs water and 
the plants die of thirst. Apply ona hot 
day dry or dissolved in water (two 
ounces to a square foot). Kerosene oil 
or any waste oil may be poured or 
sprayed. Both of these will destroy 
other vegetation and spoil the land for 
other vegetation. Sulphuric acid, hy- 
drochloric acid, or nitric acid may be 
used, but these are very poisonous to 
touch. 

The top primrose (Primula obconica), 
so common as a house plant, is also 
poisonous to touch for many people. 

(For further details about poisonous 
plants consult New Jersey Experiment 
Station Bulletin, New Brunswick, 
1927.) 


A House Plant That Will 
Stand Dry Air 


Ine spider plant (Anthericum varte- 
galum) is a good foliage plant for the 


Photograph by Malhy 
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Dovuse sorvers should repeat the same plants on both sides, 
even if the arrangement is not symmetrical, in order to give balance to the 


border as shown in this photograph of Miss Jekyll's garden in Surrey 


house when the air is dry and the light 
poor, for it will probably tolerate these 
conditions as well as any plant, though 
it also responds to good conditions. It 
will stand poor soil or drought but not 
freezing, so be careful of open windows 
on winter nights. 

It has narrow recurved threadlike 
leaves with green and white stripes. 
The flowers are insignificant, but the 
flower stalk produces a young plant 
after the flowers on the same stem 
These little plants are numerous all 
over the plant and give it an interest- 
ing shape. 

It is used very commonly in the 
Spanish patio gardens, hanging from 
the walls in jars or in pots on the pave- 
ments. It is interesting as a tiny plant 
or in large sizes, and is excellent for 
hanging baskets, or in jars or fleuriers, 
against a plain wall surface. 


Bent Lawns 


A BENT lawn is one made wholly from 
bentgrass and not from combinations 
of grasses. With the modern interest 
in golf and putting greens these bent 
lawns are increasingly popular as giv- 
ing a thick close-set turf of uniform 
texture. 

Bent lawns may be planted from 
bentgrass seed or from bentgrass 
stolons or runners. This grass spreads 
by stolons which are jointed and which 
send out rootsat the joints. When these 
stolons are planted, either whole or 
chopped up, each joint sends out roots 
and makes a separate and complete 
little grass plant. 

here are several different strains of 
bentgrass, some coarser than others. 

3ent lawns will not do well in the 
South except in the mountain regions 
where it is cool. 

The ground should be newly pre- 
pared for bent lawns, and prepared 
twelve inches deep with the subsoil 
well drained. The top two to three 
inches of surface are left finely sifted, 
but not compact. 

The stolons are scattered broadcast 
and covered with three-cighths to one- 
half inch of soil. Reserve some of the 
top soil to use as a top dressing after 
the stolons have rooted The ideal 
time to sow is from mid-August to 
mid-September, but it can be sown all 
through September. 

Do not walk over the area after 
planting. Use one bushel of stolons to 
one hundred square feet of lawn. The 
stolons may be chopped with a hay 
chopper, or with a knife by hand, or 
planted whole. 

After sowing and covering roll and 
water witha fine spray. Keep the lawn 
moist until it is Well rooted or the little 
stolons will die. 

lop-dress after a few weeks with 
soil, one cubic yard to three thousand 
square feet of lawn. After a month 
feed with a solution of ammonium sul- 
phate (two pounds to a gallon of 
walter). 

Keep the lawn weeded. 


The Bird of the Month 


CHICKADEES, nuthatches, and titmice 
are easy to attract. Make their house 
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of unfinished wood, placed six to fif- 
teen feet above the ground (titmice 
like it somewhat higher). The en- 
trance hole should be six or eight 
inches above the floor and one and 
one-eighth to one and a quarter 
inches in diameter. 

Place the houses in old orchard trees 
or along the edges of woodlands. 

Hang suet and nut meats in near-by 
trees. 


Garden Terms Explained 


‘Garden Axis’: An axis in a garden is 
any line about which the parts are 
balanced, whether symmetrically or 
not. The centre line of a path, for in- 
stance, is often laid in line with the 
centre of an important window or door 
and becomes an important or often the 
central axis of the garden. The path is 
then said to be on axis with the door. 





GARDEN-GRAMS 





1. Garden lovers who will visit the 
Riviera this winter will be interested 
in the book ‘Gardening in Sunny 
Lands,’ by Mrs. Philip Martineau. 

2: The re are also two volumes of plates 

of Riviera gardens which will be an 
inspiration to garden lovers who 
must stay at home. ’ ’ ’ 





‘Tie re is a custom among some 
florists of sending ‘ Saturday-night 
boxes.’ The flowers in these are not 
counted by the dozen nor are they all 
alike. The florist chooses them from 
what he has in stock, and the price is 
arranged beforehand. There is a 
cerlain pleasure in knowing that 
they are coming every week and not 
knowing what to expect. One spray 
well arranged can be a real Joy. ’ 





4. Pussy willows are excellent to com- 
bine with any bulbs. 7 ’ ’ 


5. Clumps of moneyworl tle ex- 
cellent hanging baskets r ’ 
6. Prune grapes, currants, and other 
bush fruit when the weather per- 
mils, 7 ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 


7. Branches of Japanese quince 
forced in the house will give a deli- 
cale pink bloom more delicate and 
lovely than their bloom outside. ’ 


8. In selling oul any rer Dates s, sel 
them fairly low, not in the dense 
woods, and on poles in preference to 
trees. Have the openings large 
enough for the birds you wish to in- 
vile, and place them opposite 
_ prevailing winds, ’ ’ 


. ay 
g. In sending in seed orders, ‘re- 
straint’ 1s a good watchword! y 


QUESTIONS about plants and 
planting will be answered if 
you write to Miss Mary P. 
Cunningham, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston. Enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope. 
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This stately brocatelle 
comes in red, green and 


rose de chine + + = - 


FROM THAT Enchanting Blend OF brava AND 


ihen THAT Leonel THE a 


A fascinating compound of the French spirit with the 
Italian gives character to this brocatelle, as, centuries 
ago, it gave color to the Renaissance of both countries. 

Here in this fabric, the original of which is part of 
Schumacher’s collection of antiques, we find flowering 
pomegranates or “apples of love” and the horn of 
plenty, motifs that might have been inspired directly 
by typical French fabrics of the early seventeenth 
century. Yet the design into which these motifs are 
blended shows the dignified massing and distribution 
80 characteristic of Florentine fabrics. 

The luxurious texture and the skilful workmanship 


¢ 


of this production of Schumacher’s looms illustrate a (= 


fine accomplishment in American manufacturing—and 
suggest once again the unusual fabrics in Schumacher 





collections. Decorators, upholsterers, and the decerat- 
ing services of department stores will find here tabries 
for every decorative use and period. 

“Fabrics—the Key to Successful Decoration” ...This 
generously illustrated booklet suggests a wealth of 
decorative possibilities for fabrics. It will help you to 
plan intelligently with your decorator ... and to dis- 
cover many new sources of charm for your home. It 
will be sent to you free, upon request. 

Write F. Schumacher & Co., Dept. F-1 60 West 
40th Street, New York, Importers, Manufacturers and 
Distributors to the Trade only of Decorative Drapery 


y and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in Boston, Chicago, 


Philadelphia, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Grand 
Rapids, Detroit. 


F-SCHUMACHER:&-CO 
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So You’re Gornc To BuiLp! 
(Continued from page 64) 


To-day we are seeing more truly 
than ever before that design in 
architecture depends not on the 
correct use of traditional styles, 
but on the deeper principles of 
form, line, and color. 

When the complex nature of 
an architectural solution is thor- 
oughly understood, there can be 
little doubt in most minds as to the 
advisability of calling in an archi- 
tect for assistance. Nor should he 
be required to solve your problem 
overnight. All this takes time, as 
does the growth of any organic 
form. This growth should be the 
result of many sketches on the 
part of the architect and much 
study on the part of the client. 


N the development of the final 

scheme, it is well to keep ideas 
as fluid as possible. Many splen- 
did solutions are arrived at by 
completely reversing the point of 
departure. In my opinion, every 
building is the result of compro- 
mise between the ideal and the 
practical, and in almost no case 
does one element work out per- 
fectly, except at the expense of the 
other. So if your bedroom must 
be very large, your bathroom may 
have to be small, and vice versa. 
Sometimes a client will point out 
to the architect an item that did 
not work out perfectly. Very 
true, but if this element had been 
worked out to perfection, it would 
have been at the expense of some- 
thing else — perhaps something 
even more important. 

It is for this reason that the 
best solution of any problem is the 
one which recognizes the most 
vital point first and then the 
others in the order of their im- 
portance. 





OW we come to the actual 

design of the building itself, 
and there are three variables 
which must be met: here. They 
are size, style, and cost, and are 
intertwined in a peculiar way. | 
think it was Mr. Bertram Goodhue 
who used to say to his clients, ‘ You 
may choose any two of these, but 
you must let the third take care 
of itself.’ 

For instance, suppose you wish 
to build a house for your family 
for $70,000. The size is known, 
the cost is known, but the style or 


material used must depend on 
what can be had for the price. 
It could probably not be done 


in Tudor style. 
Or let us imagine that vou felt 
you must have a Tudor manor of 
the same size as above. | would 
tell you that this would cost ap- 
proximately one dollar per cubic 
foot of the building, or, roughly, 
$100,000. 
Or again, that 


imagine your 


family was small and vou had 
$80,000 to spend on your house, 
and you liked the Tudor better 
than anything else. We should 
find that you could make vour 
house only 80,000 cubic feet in 
contents. This serves to illustrate 
a very important principle. 

The size or capacity of a given 
building is usually its most elastic 
factor. When the final estimates 
come in and are found to be more 
than the owner is willing to pay, 
the only safe way to reduce the 
cost is by cutting down its size. 
Taking out small items does not 
go far toward cutting total costs. 
Reducing the quality of the build- 
ing materials is both unsafe and 
uneconomical in the long run. 


HE matter of style has cap- 

tured the public mind for 
many years and has only recently 
seemed to lose its tremendous 
hold. In our desire to put labels 
on things, we want to know ‘what 
kind of building it is.’ We are 
told that it is Georgian. Then we 
are perfectly satisfied. To my 
mind the term ‘material’ means 
much more than ‘style.’ If | hear 
that your house has whitewashed 
brick walls and a red tiled roof, 
it means much more to me than 
if vou say that it is a ‘Normandy 
farmhouse.’ 

And then we come to the ele- 
ment of cost. How much will your 
house cost? Tell me the size in 
cubic feet and the material that it 
will be built of, and I can give vou 
an approximate figure. This again 
is a highly complicated item and 
I cannot guarantge to give vou an 
exact figure any more than | can 
predict what the prices on the 
stock market will be next week. 
The only way to get an exact 
estimate on a building is to have 
the plans and specifications drawn 
up and get a bid from a contractor 
who agrees to build it at that 
price. However, for the basis of 
preliminary calculations, the fig- 
ure resulting from cubage is close 
enough. 

You may ask at this point why 
an experienced architect is un- 
able to give precise estimates. It 
would seem at first glance that 
if he has had the proper training, 
he should be in a_ position to 
guarantee the cost of a proposed 
building down to the last cent. 
However, this is not the case. 
Let us see why this is so. 

To begin with, the 
materials and labor vary 
ferent. parts of the 
and fluctuate continuously. 
changes can be followed only by 
someone who deals in these items 
every day and does nothing else. 
Phe estimating of them comes in 
the province of the contractor's 
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YOUR OWN VACATION HOME— 
As YoU LIKE IT, WHEN You WANT IT 





SEND FOR THE HODGSON BOOKLET, PICK A FLOOR-PLAN 
TO SUIT YOUR NEEDS—AND ALMOST BEFORE YOU KNOW 
IT YOUR SUMMER HOME IS UP, AND READY TO OCCUPY 





Many veopze of means 
have chosen Hodgson Houses—some- 
times for auxiliary use on large es- 
tates; more often for summer homes 
at some favorite lake or mountain 
resort. Why? Because they could be 
erected quickly, and be ready when 
wanted. All the bother of building, 
the fussing with contractors, esti- 
mates, litter and confusion 
eliminated. And they recognized in 
the simplicity of line and contour 
architectural beauty which has the 
good taste to blend with its 


were 


environment. 

We build your Hodgson House in 
sections; ship it to you ready to 
erect. In a few days, aided by a 
little local labor, you're ready to 
move in. If you haven't time to 


supervise the erecting of your home, 





THIs Is THE FLOOR-PLAN of the Hodgson House shown 
here. Our booklet also pictures and prices furnishing: 
and lawn and garden equipment—bird houses, dog 
kennels, arbors, picket fences, poultry-houses, etc. 





we will gladly send a Hodgson con- 
struction foreman who will attend 
to all details. 

Hodgson Houses everywhere have 
withstood the worst storms for years. 
Only the best materials are used. 
Selected weather-proof cedar and 
Douglas fir. The sections are held 
rigidly together by heavy key bolts. 
Details are carefully finished. Solid 
brass hardware, glass doorknobs, 
spacious closets. 

Write today for our free illustrated 
book J, giving pictures, plans, 
prices, complete information. Ad- 
dress E. F. Hodgson Company, 1108 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass., 
or 6 East 39th Street, New York 
City. Florida branch at Bradenton. 


HODGSON Auses 
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TESTS FOR INTELLIGENT PEOPLE—A SERIES 


Flow can a chair attain 
a value of $8500? 


HEN a chair is so distinguished in craftsmanship and 

so graceful in proportion that it wins the admiration of 
generation after generation of connoisseurs, its value continu- 
ally increases. The Gillingham chair, for which Danersk paid 
$8500 at the sale of the Reifsnyder collection, is typical. 

Danersk craftsmen, in re-creating this chair, have faithfully 
followed each minute detail of the Gillingham piece, and 
have captured the same rare beauty which gives ever-increasing 
value to the original. 

Would you like to see what an $8500 chair looks like? 
Pictured below is its exact counterpart, the Danersk Gillingham 
chair—and the pleasure of owning the Danersk piece calls for 
only a very moderate expenditure. 


Who was the ‘‘American Chippendale’’? 


James Gillingham, born in England more 
than one hundred and fifty years ago, later 
a resident of Philadelphia, was not only the 
foremost American chair-maker of his time, 
but also America’s leading exponent of the 
Chippendale style. The unusual beauty of 
proportion and subtle refinement of carv- 
ing, characteristic of his chairs, are faith- 
fully preserved by the Danersk Scotch and English craftsmen. 





How can you recognize hand work in chair carving? 


The back, arms, legs, and other sections of an ordinary chair 
are carved separately — before they are assembled; this 
means that the carving of each section must end abruptly at 
the joint. A truly fine chair, such as the Danersk Gillingham 
pictured below, is carved after the chair has been assembled, 
thus permitting the carving to flow over the joints in a con- 
tinuous, uninterrupted and beautiful design. 








Together with hundreds of other Danersk pieces for every 
room of the house, the Danersk Gillingham chair now stands 
in our showrooms. Come in and see it; not only will you 
be pleased with its pedigreed beauty, but pleasantly surprised 
at the moderateness of its price. 


DANERSK FURNITURE 


Exskine-DAnrorTH CORPORATION © Designers and makers of choice furniture 
New York: 383 Madison Avenue 
Cuicaco: 620 North Michigan Avenue 


CLEVELAND: 11129 Euclid Avenue 


Distributors ¢ Boston: 132 Newbury Street ¢ Los ANGELES: 2869 West 7th Street 
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So You ’RE GorinG To Buitp! 
(Continued from page 86) 


office and is not included in the 
functions of the architect. 

In fact, even if an architect had 
a man in his office who did nothing 
but this kind of work, he could 
arrive only at an average figure 
because no two contractors would 
be likely to do a given piece of 
work for exactly the same price. 
This is true for several reasons. 
In the first place, there are all 
kinds of builders — those who do 
only the highest grade of work and 
others who are willing to do a 
‘cheap job.’ Obviously, their es- 
timates for the same building will 
vary considerably. 

Then, to make matters. still 
more complicated, you will find 
that the same contractors’ figures 
will change from time to time even 
without regard to labor and 
materials. This is due to seasonal 
demands and will also depend 
largely on how much they need 
the work. 

Perhaps this will show why an 
architect is not willing to quote 
exact estimates. On the other 
hand, he should be able to give 
the client a fair idea of fu- 
ture costs, even from preliminary 
sketches. If a definite cost limit 
has been set by the client, the 
architect must confine himself 
to this limitation, and either show 
the client what he may expect at 
this price or else tell him frankly 
that there is no chance of getting 
what he desires for the figure he 
has in mind. The great difficulty 
is often this: that the client begins 
with reasonable demands and 
then, as time goes on, adds items 
here and there. New ideas present 
themselves to him and more 
features are incorporated in the 
plans. It is assumed that all this 
can be done for the original figure. 
Finally, the facts have to be faced, 
the bad news comes out at last, 
and the architect is blamed. 
Under these conditions, it is 
difficult’ to tell just when the 
danger point is being reached, but 
it is the duty of the architect to 
caution his client from time to 
time either that no more items 
can be added or that the cost 
limit must be raised. 

Now as to the way in which the 
architect does his work. The first 
important step in the develop- 
ment of a scheme is the drawing 
up of the programme, or list of 
requirements of the owner. This 
should be as complete as possible 
and should cover the number and 
sizes of rooms, locations, site, and 
such. All this is most important 
and requires thought and study. 
Even here the architect may be 
able to help the client with oc- 
casional suggestions. 

The next step is the making of 
preliminary sketches, They will 


call for a great deal of changing 
and revising until the final so- 
lution is reached. These must 
be worked over until the client 
is entirely satisfied. If plenty of 
time and thought are put on these, 
the rest of the work is made much 
easier and changes in the actual 
building should be minimized. 
At this point the client can get a 
fair idea of what the building will 
cost. He may decide to go no 
further; in this case he pays the 
architect for the sketches only. 

On the other hand, if the client 
decides to proceed, the architect 
goes on to the working drawings. 
This again takes a_ surprising 
amount of time — more than the 
client can have any idea of from 
merely seeing the finished product. 
These drawings must be accurate 
and complete in order to show the 
builder exactly what is required 
of him. 

The specifications go hand in 
hand with these and must also be 
worked out in great detail, espe- 
cially in contract work. If all 
these things are done properly be- 
forehand much delay and trouble 
will be avoided later. 





HEN the working draw- 
ings and specifications are 
completed, the question as to the 
choice of the contractor comes up. 
This may be settled in one of two 
ways: (1) either by giving the 
work outright to a builder in 
whom the architect and client 
have confidence; or (2) by sending 
the drawings and specifications to 
several contractors and giving the 
job to the lowest bidder. While 
the last method is likely to bring 
the cost of the work down, the 
first is often more satisfactory in 
many ways. The lowest bid will 
probably not mean the best result. 
Even after the builder has been 
selected there is still a choice as 
to how the work will be paid for. 
There are three usual ways of 
handling this: (1) straight con- 
tract; (2) cost plus a percentage; 
(3) cost plus a fixed fee. The last 
two may have the added guaran- 
tee of a top figure above which the 
contractor agrees not to go. 

The straight contract may re- 
sult in a low estimate if it is the 
result of competitive bidding, but 
usually the contractor tries to 
figure against the worst conditions 
so as not to lose money. Under 
normal conditions this. margin 
goes to him. 

In the cost-plus-a-percentage 
scheme the contractor receives his 
percentage on all work done. This 
is likely to result in better work- 
manship than the contract work, 
but will probably cost more. 

If the work is done on a cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee basis, the owner 
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First introduced in 1911—and since that 
time the tonnage of our various sheets of 


KEYSTONE QUALITY 


* 


; 
i has grown from 5,000 to upwards of 
: 300,000 tons annually, because of the 
; ability of Keysrons to resist rust and give 
; longer service. 

4 KeysTone Copper Steel products excel for roofing, spouting, 


siding, gutters, metal lath, and exposed sheet metal work. 
You will secure more durable and satisfactory galvanized sheet 
metal work for your home, if you demand KeysTone quality. 
Not only does Keystone Copper Steel excel for residential 





VSD SS 
Blue Annealed, Black and 
Galvanized Sheets 
Formed Roofing and Siding 
Products 
Roofing Terne Plates 


construction, but likewise for all industrial uses, where resist- 
ance to rust is important. It offers maximum protection against 
fire, lightning, and all conditions of weather. Sold by leading 


metal merchants. Send for ‘‘Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ booklet. 
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body, but more so for some than — what the owners’ obligations are. 
for others. The architect should I have found this most. satis- | 


a complete outfit to lay upa 
miniature brick wall right on 
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your table. ltshowsyouataglance 
whet no end of printed matter or 
colored cuts possibly could. Send for it 







F IT’S a new-look effect you want, then 

there’s no use reading a bit further. Bricks 
that give that unmistakable just-built look are 
easy to find pretty much anywhere. 


But if you are honestly seeking an old-timey 
kind of brick, that have a look of being born 


old, then the rest of what we have to say will 


be of keenest interest to you. 


Some few years ago I happened to be at Jeffer- 
son’s home, stately old Monticello, when 
repairs were being made to some of the brick 
work. In studying the brick to find out what 
gave the walls such a decidedly different look 
from present day ones, discovered the reasons. 
Then I began scouring Virginia to find all pos- 
sible aboutthe way Jefferson had the brick made 
he used on the many historic buildings that he 
so skillfully designed. Quite by chance I found 
out something. It’s because of that something, 
that we are now able to make such faithful 
reproductions of the Jefferson brick. 


One of the truly remarkable things about them, 
is that the day you Jay them up in a wall, they 
Jook as old and time-toned as if they had been 
made by hand, long yester years ago. If you 
are interested, suspect we’|l hear from you. If 
not, then I do appreciate your reading the 
advertisement just the same. Someday mayhap 
you’ J] change your mind and then your delayed 
letter will come. 


Old Virginia Brick Co. 


Salem, Virginia 
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do everything in his power to 
help his clients in this, but he 
cannot be held responsible if the 
owner does not like something as 
built which he has approved in 
the drawings. 

The last step in the architect’s 
duties is the supervision of the 
building and is a part of the work 
which sometimes leads to great 
difficulties. The client should 
bear in mind a point that is not 
generally understood — the differ- 
ence between supervision and su- 
perintendence. Supervision means 
periodic examination of the work 
as it progresses; while superin- 
tendence is a much more inclusive 
term and is continuous in character. 

If the architect agrees to super- 
vise the work (as he usually does), 
he means that he will visit the job 
from time to time and as often as 
he deems necessary for the proper 
carrying on of the work. Usually 
he is in a better position than the 
owner to judge how often this 
should be done. He does not mean 
that he can be at the building at 
all times, nor can he attempt to 
check up on all labor or materials. 
If the owner wishes more con- 
tinuous overseeing of the work 
than the usual architect’s super- 
vision, he must employ a clerk of 
the works. 

Now as to the architect’s 
charges. If you have followed me 
to this point, you will realize that 
the architect’s work does not 
consist merely of making pretty 
sketches. It is a hard and many- 
sided task, and the cost of making 
drawings runs into a great deal of 
money, if the work is properly 
studied. 

Many people do not realize 
that the architect’s fee varies 
greatly with the type of work 
involved. Some jobs require very 
few drawings and little supervision 
and can be done cheaply, while 


factory and the best possible way 
to ensure friendly relations. 

The item of extras deserves 
special comment in passing. It is 
quite natural for the owner to 
feel that he is being imposed upon 
when a demand for an extra comes 
in which he feels may be due to 
neglect on the part of the architect 
or greed on the part of the builder. 

As a matter of fact, extras are 
usually as disagreeable to the 
contractor as they are to the 
owner or the architect. Any good 
builder dislikes extras because 
they cause a great deal of addi- 
tional work and usually do not 
pay him adequately for the trouble 
involved. Most extras come from 
changes in the original scheme 
made by the owner himself after 
the work has started. 

Changes during the course of 
construction are expensive and 
should be avoided as far as pos- 
sible. Here again the owner may 
sometimes feel that the architect 
and contractor are in collusion 
against him, because he is unable 
to see all the ramifications in- 
volved in what looks to him like 
a simple change in the building. 

Suppose you want to move a 
certain window in a house you 
are building after the work is well 
along. It may mean not only 
tearing out the frame and cutting 
and patching the exterior walls, 
but also doing the same thing on 
the interior, moving a_ radiator, 
plumbing fixtures, electric-light 
conduits, and so forth. All this 
costs money seemingly out of all 
proportion to the result. 

For this reason, | would urge 
vou to take plenty of time in 
studying the preliminary sketches. 
Go over the arrangement and 
sizes of all the rooms, the arrange- 
ment of the fixtures, positions of 
doors and windows. Try to im- 
agine how all this will look when 
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others of a more difficult nature — built. This is difficult and takes 
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must naturally cost more. Themin- training and judgment. However, | 
4 imum fee is 6 per cent of the cost if this is properly done, the build- 
of the building, but for an altera- ing of your house will not be a 
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that Santa Claus Left 


OXES, crates, wrappings and packing materials! What to do with 
them? ... If you heat with coal, then you can feed this after 
Christmas litter to the furnace slowly, little by little — a bothersome 
laborious job. But if you heat with gas or oil, you have a real prob- 
lem. The heating plant is out of the question, rubbish in the base- 
ment is UNSAFE, a bonfire is contrary to fire ordinances in most cities. 
....A Kernerator is the real solution. It is built to completely de- 
stroy all rubbish and garbage. It flame-sterilizes cans and unburn- 
able materials. No additional fuel is required — the air-dried waste 
furnishes the fuel for its own destruction . .. . In your new home, you 
can't afford to neglect the conveniences of the Flue Fed Kernerator. 
It is the ultimate in true housekeeping convenience. You put rub- 
bish and garbage in the handy hopper door—located in the kitchen 
or hall — and FORGET IT. In homes already built the Basement Fed 
Kernerator can be installed at a cost that is ridiculously low in com- 
parison to the convenience that it affords . . . . Write for booklet. 
Kerner Incinerator Company, 723 East Water Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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THE COSTELLO APARTMENTS, CHICAGO, PAUL FREDERICK OLSEN, INC., ARCHITECTS 
—INSTALLATION BY JOHN S. HAWKINSON COMPANY 


REAL BEAUTY never becomes old-fashioned 
or out of date. An installation of tile work 
thoughtfully designed and properly executed will 
be as fine fifty years hence as it is today. Substi- 
sj tution, sham and pretense will never ring true at 
any time. There is no substitute for kiln fired 
tiles. The magic of their glowing colors cannot be simu- 
lated by any other material. They are unfading, enduring 
as the building itself. They are as rich and colorful as the 
mellowed tones of an old tapestry. There are many and 
subtle differences of texture in the choice of glazed and un- 
glazed units with an infinite variety of patterns from which 
to choose for floors, walls and staircase treatment. One 
never tires of the charm of real tile work---it is satisfying. 


BATCHELDER-WILSON COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES 
2633 ARTESIAN ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
557 MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO 
38 SO. DEARBORN ST. 


NEW YORK 
101 PARK AVE. 
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HE peony has been under 

cultivation for a long time, 
and its stately beauty continues 
to enchant gardeners in many 
lands. 

Within the past decade or so 
there have appeared, however, 
more and more complaints from 
peony growers. Plants which were 
once thrifty and full of bloom in 
the proper season are found to 
bloom sparingly or not at all, and 
the glossy green leaves are showing 
too great a tendency to develop 
brownish dead spots which give 
the plant a decidedly unhealthy 
appearance. 

In the writer’s own experience 
it has been observed that regions 
which until five vears ago were 
comparatively free from these mal- 
adies are now thoroughly infested 
with some of them. 

What has brought about this 
condition? First it should be 
noted that climatic factors are not 
directly responsible. It is true 
that heavy frosts or freezes may 
at times be the cause of consider- 
able damage, causing young flower 
buds to wither and killing leaf 
tissues, but peony buds are not 
produced particularly early, and 
in most sections of the country 
they usually do not start de- 
veloping until dangers of late- 
spring frost are past. On the other 
hand, it is worth noting that 
weather conditions do have con- 
siderable influence, at least in- 
directly, on the amount and 
severity of infections, as will be 
shown later on. Second, these 
maladies have been observed on 
good fertile soil as well as on poor- 
er types, so that it may safely be 
said that soil conditions also are 
not immediately related to these 
diseases. The primary causes are 
to be sought in the activities of 
various microérganisms, one of 
which, known as the Botrytis- 
blight producer, is very destruc- 
tive and widely distributed. 

Botrytis blight may affect any 
part of the plant above ground. 
In the Eastern part of the country 
two different types of diseases 
have been detected: one in the 
form of a stem rot and the other a 
leaf and bud disturbance. There is 
some evidence that the two may 
be caused by different species or 
varieties of closely related para- 
sites. In the case of stem rot the 
whole plant may appear more or 
less diseased, the leaves becoming 
droopy, showing a sickly, pale 
color, and being borne on stems 
that reveal dead, gravish areas in 
the lower parts. If these stem 
parts are broken open, the para- 
site can be observed in the form of 
numerous small, greenish-black 
bodies that are rather tough and 
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appear as flattened globes. They 
help to carry the disease producer 
over winter and also to dissemi- 
nate it from the nursery to the 
home garden. If gardeners will 
bear this in mind and will insist 
on buying nursery stock that is 
certified as being free from this 
disease, they will doubtless go a 
long way toward preventing the 
occurrence of this malady. 

The stem-rotting parasite has 
vet another way of reproducing 
itself. On the outside of the basal 
diseased areas a whitish mold 
may be noted, especially during 
moist spells. This moldy growth 
represents the external growth of 
the parasite and consists essential- 
lv of a spore-bearing apparatus, 
the spores being extremely minute 
and born in- great profusion. 
These tiny bodies may be spread 
by driving rains, by wind, insects, 
and other agents to near-by 
healthy plants and thus initiate 
infection. With these facts in 
mind it is readily understandable 
why this disease is more apt to be 
common and severe during moist, 
rainy weather than under drier 
conditions. It also brings out the 
fact that any means that can be 
used for bringing about a more 
rapid drying of plants would 
materially assist in warding off 
infections. Good drainage, suffi- 
cient cultivation to keep the soil 
loose and friable, and the growing 
of varieties which are not exces- 
sively leafy or which tend to pro- 
duce a more open type of growth, 
all help in controlling this disease. 
Also, the excessive use of organic 
fertilizers, which tends to produce 
an extreme vegetative condition, 
will render the plants more sus- 
ceptible to the disease. 

Much more common than the 
stem rot are the bud-blighting and 
leaf-spotting forms of this disease. 
In these, the plants as a whole 
appear sound and free from any 
general disturbance, save a local- 
ized dead area scattered over the 
foliar tissues and a withering of 
the young flower buds. These 
maladies are frequently so in- 
conspicuous as to escape attention 
until the time arrives when the 
blooms are expected to appear. 
Frequently there appears to be 
only a very slight leat spotting, 
the disease confining itself almost 
entirely to a blasting of juvenile 
floral organs. When the latter are 
attacked: they soon turn brown, 
die, and show a marked tendency 
to remain attached to the plant. 
The disease frequently travels 
down the flower stalk, the upper 
part of which is killed. As in the 
stem rot, the parasite comes to the 
surface as a whitish mold on the 
buds during rainy weather and goes 
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through the same cycle as de- 
scribed for the former type of 
disease. 

The leaf spot appears first as a 
light brown, dead area, usually 
starting at the margin and often 
involving the whole or a consider- 
able part of the leaf. Such spot- 
ting is More apt to be common on 
the lower parts, although it may 
also be found scattered over the 
plant as a whole. In advanced 
stages of the disease, the attacked 
leaves become blackish and shrivel. 

One curious characteristic of this 
disease producer is the inconsis- 
tency of its types of attack. Some 
times it will affect only the buds 
with their subtending — bracts, 
permitting the leaves and stems to 
go free, while at other times the 
buds and stems will remain un- 
attacked and the leaves be severe- 
ly infected. Why the parasite 
should exercise such divergent 
tastes is not known, but there can 
be little doubt that it responds 
to environmental conditions which 
make it possible for the fungus 
to gaina foothold on one particular 
organ to the exclusion of others. 

Investigators have found the 
blighting of flower buds to be 
associated with the activities of 
ants. While at work in the soil 


these insects become contami- 
nated by the Botrytis germs which 
have accumulated in the soil on 
formerly diseased plant parts. 
As the ants travel over the plant 
they are frequently to be found 
over the young buds, to which 
they are particularly attracted, 
and, in the course of their activi- 
ties, they deposit the parasite on 
the buds. If a good rain should 
now appear, the spores of the 
fungus would start germinating, 
and in the presence of suitable 
moisture would soon penetrate the 
outer tissues and thus gain an 
entrance into the interior. Once 
within the tissues of the bud there 
is no known remedy for prevent- 
ing the death of the attacked parts. 

As a consequence, any treat- 
ment to be effective must be 
applied before the parasite has 
gained entrance into the bud or 
other plant part. Hence the 
necessity of cleaning up and 
destroving all diseased and dead 
matter as quickly as_ possible. 
This should not be put off until 
late in the fall, after the leaves 
have dropped, but should be 
rigorously undertaken as quickly 
as possible, picking off and burn- 
ing all parts of the plant that show 
signs of disease. 
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like the house at Larchmont 
illustrated here, or a long low 
wing like the house at Teaneck. 
Such a wing as this latter one in 
Colonial days contained sheds for 
wood and other storage and often 
connected the house with the barn. 
The thing that causes us moderns 
constant surprise and admiration 
is the fact that these early houses 
are almost invariably well pro- 
portioned, not as a result of stud- 
ied effort but purely because of 
straightforward thinking. 

In plan the Colonial house is 
simple. There are three types. 
In the earlier houses the plan was 
square, and the door entered a 
small entry at one corner, from 
which stairs rose to the second 
floor or loft. Another early type 
had the door in the centre of the 
facade, with rooms on each side. 
Here again we find the small entry 
and the narrow winding stairs 
placed directly in front of the 
central chimney, which is a huge 
pile containing fireplaces for rooms 
on both floors. Again, a little 
later in date, we find the central 
hall running through the house 
with a broad staircase along one 


—___ 


wall and one or two rooms on each 
side of the house. This plan is the 
direct prototype of the later 
Georgian house. The wing, if 
there was one, was_ entered 
through a room of the main house. 
These are consistent Colonial 
plans such as we all know. They 
are not unlike our house plans 
to-day. Our living requirements 
have not greatly changed. Westill 
sleep and must have bedrooms. 
We eat less often in kitchens, but 
we prepare our food there. We 
have our parlors, but we make 
them our living-rooms and do not 
keep them shut up except for 
occasional weddings or funerals. 
Our Colonial house to-day can 
have a consistent Colonial plan. 
The house is not less consistent 
because we have an electric re- 
frigerator in the kitchen, a porce- 
lain sink instead of a tub and 
pump, a gas or electric stove 
instead of an open fireplace and 
oven. We do not want a house 
that is archzologically correct 
down to the minutest detail, but 
one that is consistent with refer- 
ence to the period that it recalls. 
And so we can say that it is pos- 








N \ \ \ Interesting treatment of Robras 20-20 
Radiators in the residence of George 
M. Studebaker, South Bend, Ind. 


> 
Austin and Shambleau, Architects. . 
Hidden HEAT! 


The answer to the what-to-do-with-the- 
radiator- problem lies in ROBRAS 20-20 


WHERE you don’t want the radiators to take up the 
best space in the room, nor be a general eyesore, nor 
fling up dirt on the curtain or walls— eliminate them. 

Put ROBRAS 20-20's in the walls, out of sight, 
out of the way. They are designed to go in a space 
four inches deep, the depth of the unused space 
found between the inner and outer walls of almost 
every house. Only two small grilled openings be- 
tray the source of the luxurious warmth. You owe 
it to yourself to find out how ROBRAS 20-20 will 
improve your house, send for the little book « Within 
the Walls,” or better still, the more elaborate “Proof 


of the Pudding.” 
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ROME BRASS RADIATOR CORPORATION 


1 EAST 42nd STREET 





Please send me the booklet 
Within the Walls 0 


NEW YORK 


Proof of the Pudding O 
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In Heat 


Contentment? 
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N adventure is something in 
which you stand to win or 
lose. Every blind search for heat 
contentments is therefore an ad- 
venture, and as such to be taken 


with your eyes open. 







Before vou set out, you should 
make sure of having a reliable 
suide, to keep you out of costly 
by-paths, and moving on safe 


highways. 


Just such a guide are the letters 
from eight users of eight different 
heating systems. They are printed 
in full in a most interesting booklet 
called ‘‘Letters To and Fro.” 


CAAA 


You will find them counselors, 
friends and trouble savers, on the 
wav to lasting heat contentment. 








Send for copy of “Letters 
To and Fro”, compiled, il- 
lustrated and printed in 
color,and ably accompanied 
by certain worth while help 
hints of our own. Entirely 
complimentary. 





Irvington, New York 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
of the United States and Canada 
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THE ConsistTeENT CotonraL House 
(Continued from page 93) 


sible to build consistently along 
Colonial lines and still live our 
lives in the house according to 
modern standards. If we sacrifice 
all to archeological truth, we 
arrive at no truth at all. We are 
not honest with ourselves nor are 
we honest toward the period we 
try to copy. All that we do be- 


comes a falsehood. 


The roof of the consistent 


Colonial house is as simple as 
be of 


the mass below. It will 
straight pitch with gable ends and 
of considerable slope, like the 
cottage of Cape Cod type at 
Geneseo, New York, or like the 
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THE ROOF on this 





te 


none harder to make beautiful. 
You will note that on the one- 
story house the roof has a long 
sweeping line up from eaves of 
considerable overhang. The sec- 
ond slope is short and quite flat. 
If there is an ell, the slope of its 
roof generally follows the dominat- 
ing slope of the main house. 
Under no conditions should the 
first slope, from the eaves up, be 
shorter than the crowning slope. 
The Teaneck type of house, while 
typically Colonial, is a little un- 
usual. It shows Dutch influences 
and Is of the type found originally 
in the New York district. The 
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old house in Litchfield, Connecticut, is 


typical of the gambrel on two-story houses 


two-story house at Larchmont, or 
like the Pennsylvania example. 
The eaves are usually simple and 
of slight projection on the wooden 
houses of New England, but may 
be heavier, of several mouldings 
and greater overhang, if we find 
the house farther south, in the 
Pennsylvania district, particu- 
larly on stone or brick houses. 
The ridge of the roof is not neces- 
sarily at the centre point of the 
house. The New England farm- 
house often has one short and one 
very long roof slope coming down 
at the back to the first-floor ceil- 

ing, again like the Larchmont 

house. This is particularly pleas- 

ing. Originally in many instances 

the added length of roof repre- 

sented a later addition to the 

main house. It is most interesting 

to note the range of possibilities 

these four offer the 

Colonial enthusiast. Yet they are 

all characteristic of their period 

and at the same time modern in 

fulfilling our present-day require- 

ments and desires. 

The house may have a gambrel 
roof of two pitches, as you find it 
on the house in Litchfield, or the 
one at Teaneck. There is no more 
subtle roof than the gambrel and 


houses to 


roof on the Litchfield house is 
typical of the gambrel on two- 
story houses. There is not in this 
case so much difference in the 
length of the two slopes, but 
the lower slope is still definitely the 
longer and is steep enough to per- 
mit the use of dormers. The eaves 
are of slight projection and simple 
mouldings. It is interesting to 
note how seldom the gables in 
Colonial houses have much over- 
hang. Generally they are kept 
tight against the walls, as in all 
the houses shown here. The over- 
hanging gable ends belong to a 
later period, 

The third type of roof common 
to the Colonial is the hip roof, 
like the McNair house in Cam- 
bridge. These roofs have usually 
the same slope on all four sides. 
Again the eaves have little pro- 
jection. A variation of this type 
has a flat platform like the Cam- 
bridge house designed by Bellows 
and Aldrich, from which = ship- 
owners are supposed to have 
watched for the safe return of 
their vessels. 

To sum up, then, the general 
characteristics of the consistent 
Colonial house. Its plan is likely 
to be square, or almost square. 
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THE CONSISTENT COLONIAL HousE 
(Continued from page 94) 





THE HIPPED ROOF and platform on this Cambridge house are 
reminiscent of the later Colonial as it merged into the Georgian 


Its door with a simple enframe- 
ment is at a corner of the house or 
in the centre of the main fagade. 
Its roof is of simple lines, more 
often than not without dormers. 
Its chimney is in the centre of the 
house, or there may be two, bal- 
anced about the centre. If the 
house is of wood, its wall cover- 
ing is of clapboards or shingles. 


Otherwise it is of brick or stone, 
and may be whitewashed. The 
windows are of ample size, never 
grouped as is so often attempted 
in modern work, and always with 
small panes of glass. Its mould- 
ings and other architectural adorn- 
ments are few and restrained. 
Above all, the Consistent Colo- 
nial house expresses dignity. 
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that show in various rectangular 
forms. Under these two heads is 
classified all stone masonry in the 
body of a wall. 

In rubblework of the most free 
type the units were laid without 
thought as to course or level, the 
stones lying at every conceivable 
angle in a veritable crazy-quilt 
pattern. This was done more or 
less successfully during the early 
days of the country. In the mid- 
Victorian era this random manner 
was very studiously and meticu- 
lously executed in combination 
with the green serpentine men- 
tioned above; one can only say 
that it was a thoroughly harmo- 
nious blending. It can be the most 
unattractive form of masonry 
possible — expensive to build and 
structurally poor. Thus it should 
be avoided unless most carefully 
done. 

There is, on the other hand, a 
form of rubble masonry equally 
free and unmechanical which will 
form as beautiful a wall surface 
as one may desire. The stones are 
laid with some thought as to the 
Principles of masonry construc- 
tion, so that they lie horizontally 
and firmly in the wall. The units 
and the joints between them will 
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be of varving sizes. After the 
laving is completed the work will 
be pointed so that the mortar will 
come well over the faces of the 
stones, becoming thus a surface of 
approximately half stone and half 
plaster. This is a_ particularly 
advantageous manner where the 
color of the stone is not altogether 
desirable and the whole may be 
vastly improved by the color of 
the mortar. But this same effect 
cannot be obtained by the intro- 
duction, here and there, of bits of 
stone into a tile or concrete-block 
construction, as is so often at- 
tempted to-day an expedient 
which is always patently sham. 
The most usual form of rubble 
masonry and probably the most 
satisfactory is similar to that de- 


scribed above. It is characterized 
by stones of decidedly random 
sizes and colors. There ts little 


attempt at pattern or obvious de- 
sign. Units are more or 
they come to hand, though there 
is generally a tendency to contrast 
large ones with small to the gener- 
al advantage of both. Joints will 
be more or less of a uniform size 
in each building, but vary greatly 
in different structures. There is 
such a diversity in this kind of 
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WAXED FLOORS ARE DIRTY! 


Away with old-fashioned floor-waxing methods... 
with their sticky, gummy, dirt-catching “false lustre™ 
Each successive old-style waxing only adds more “stick” 
—more dirt and grime! Stop hiding your floors under 
countless layers of embedded, ground-in dirt and gummy polishes! 





Permanent “‘New-Floor’”’ Beauty Now Yours! 


The amazing Floorola* method, startlingly new and different, 
burnishes your floors to a brilliance hitherto unknown, revealing 
and permanently maintaining their original newness! At last you 
will have the kind of waxed floors you have always hoped to have 
...floors waxed as easily as you have always wished you 

could wax them...gleaming, clean floors... with a / i 
hard as steel that dirt cannot penetrate. 







surface 


ONLY with Floorola can you obtain the superlative 
characteristics of the marvelous, revolutionizing 
Floorola finish! 


No longer will your floors show heel- prints, 
smeary wax marks, checks or cracking. Floors 
can be dirt free—and beautiful! 


*This vital auto- | 
matic waxing fea- | 
ture,exclusive with | 
Floorola, applies } 
Floorola- wax di- 
rect to the floorthru 
the distributing } 
brushes! ; 


Yi # som could lift abe 
oorola finish | 
from your floors, | 
you would find :t fj 
transparent as 
glass; thinner than 

tissue; tou sii 







Visit your dealer today for a convincing 
Floorola demonstration—and write to 
us for informative booklet, ““The Secret 
of Beautiful Floors.” The Floorola 
Corporation, York, Penn. 



























he Secret 
J «yi 
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b flo rs 4 Learn more about this revolutionary new 
Floorola process — send for our interesting 
booklet—*‘ The Secret of Beautiful Floors.” 
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e Floorola Corporation, 


Dept. A-304 York, Pennsylvania. . 
Gentlemen: a 
Please send me your illustrated booklet, * ‘Thes 


ecret of Beautiful Floors.” 
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simply must have these 


RMlodern Radiators 


Tucked under windows, or concealed in the walls, these 
modern radiators add, rather than detract from the 
charm of rooms. For only the inconspicuous grille and a 
small air inlet near the floor can be seen. Beauty instead 
of “Unsightliness”"—**Unobtrusiveness” rather than the 
bulkiness of old-style radiators. 








And, best of all, these modern radiators warm rooms quicker 
and more completely. 


The heating unit, housed in the steel cabinet, is of indestruct- 
ible copper tube and fin construction—similar to an automobile 
radiator—the most efficient and rapid means of transferring heat 
ever devised. 





The shape of the cabinet, and a de- 
flector above the heating unit, directs 
the warmed air into rooms parallel 
to the floor, circulating it throughout. 
Rooms are heated far quicker, 
and more completely. 


The illustrations picture the com- 
pletely concealed type of McQuay Ra- 
diators. For those who want modern 
heating, at even less cost, McQuay 
Cabinet Radiators may be had at a 
cost that is usually less than for 
old-style radiators with separate 
covers or shields. 


Made in Cabinet and Completely Concealed 
types, in sizes and capacities for every need. 
Our Booklet **Modern Ideas in Radiators” will 
interest you. Write for it. 


wit QUAY 


RADIATORS 


Mec QUAY RADIATOR CORPORATION 


General Offices: 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 








Branches in Principal Cities 
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masonry that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to define it. This common 
rubble is the form of masonry 
which predominates in the East- 
ern Pennsylvania farmhouse. 
Then there is a form of rubble 
which almost approaches ashlar 
in its appearance. The rocks are 
roughly rectangular, laid more 
or less in courses, and dressed with 
some mechanical care. Pointing 
is in rather well-defined lines. It 
makes a very substantial-look- 
ing wall, but is often marred by 
too carefully executed pointing. 





the softer granites, and the Chest- 
nut Hill shale lent themselves to 
this treatment. Unfortunately this 
type of masonry is seldom used 
in modern domestic work. 

In most of the old houses, no 
matter how modest, there was 
some suggestion of cut. stone. 
Allied in form to ashlar are the 
quoins — cut stones used at the 
corners of the building. Thev were 
square and true and carefully 
laid so that they could be used as 
guides in building the rest of the 
walls. Arches were frequently 


Philip B. Wallace 


THIs TYPE OF COURSED-RUBBLE masonry might 
also be termed random ashlar. The stone is from the 
Chestnut Hill district. Karcher and Smith, Architects 


A wall of very local character 
worthy of note is found in many 
houses around Philadelphia. This 
is of the Chestnut Hill stone al- 
ready alluded to. The extremely 
long slabs make a very definite 
and pleasing pattern, though it 
lacks a great deal of color. This 
stone has the added advantage 
of being very easy to quarry and 
to cut and lay, and for this reason 
was extensively used in the earls 
days and is tremendously popular 
to-day. 

Ashlar masonry was much in 
vogue in Colonial times, though 
of course not so widely as was 
rubble. It is usually found as an 
architectural treatment of the 
main facade of the house, the 
sides and wings being of a less 
pretentious type of masonry and 
very often plastered. Sandstone, 





used over doors and windows, 
either in the half-round or seg- 
mental. Sometimes the window 
or door filled the curve of the 
arch; elsewhere there is a tym- 
panum of stone over the opening. 
Cut-stone lintels with keystones 
are characteristic of the costlier 
dwellings. In = many instances 
even the smallest house has a 
carved date stone? it is often found 
in the gable end, embedded in a 
masonry arch, and forms a very 
decorative feature. 

The pointing in the old masonry 
generally varied from white to 
gray, depending on the mixture 
of the mortar. A lime mortar of 
course was used, and the color 
of the sand was largely responsible 
for the final color of the pointing. 
In some cases artificial pigment 
may have been added. 
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| Architects have learned a great 
deal from these old walls, and they 
have learned too that, beautiful 
as they are, they were not always 
well constructed. For sad verifica- 
tion of this one has merely to note 
the many instances where the 
pointing is continually falling out, 
thus exposing the joints to the 
weather and resulting in the even- 
tual collapse of the wall. Where 
fire or neglect has destroyed a 
barn roof, it is not many years 
before the walls join the remains 
on the ground in a deplorable, 
crumpled pile. This of course is 
due to the decidedly inferior 
quality of the mortar, where mud, 
instead of sand, was too often 
mixed with lime. 

For their architectural beauty 
these fine examples of wall surface 
areworthy of study and emulation. 
The architect, hoping to obtain 
the same quality in his work, will 
study the type and color of a cer- 
tain piece of masonry and will 
learn where a quarry is operating 
that will supply such stone. He 
will look to the general manner in 
which the wall has been laid, 
whether it is a random or a some- 
what coursed rubble. He will note 
the relation of the larger units to 
the smaller ones showing next to 
them, the manner of the laying 
at the jambs and heads of win- 
dows, the use of quoins at the 
corners, and other details which 


might be of interest and value in 
thenew work. Particular attention 
will be paid to the pointing, ob- 
serving the color and scope. The 
resulting masonry may possibly be 
the combination of the best char- 
acteristics of a number of walls 
of different houses. 

Aside from the more obvious 
characteristics of the undesirable 
wall the builder should attempt to 
obtain the more subtle qualities 
of freedom and picturesqueness. 
In emulating that lack of mechani- 
cal perfection which is responsible 
for a great deal of the charm, one 
may add materially to the happi- 
ness of a new work. But care 
must be taken that attempts at 
quaintness are not overdone and 
the result ridiculous in its affec- 
tation. 

Through the development in 
quarrying and the facilities of 
transportation, the use of stone 
for domestic work has been wide- 
spread. There are few states in 
the East and in the South where 
it is not entirely practical to con- 
struct with this foremost of all 
building materials. For those 
contemplating such a home a tour 
through the easterly part of 
Pennsylvania will be a pleasant 
education. Striking out in almost 
any direction, the motorist will 
come upon examples of endless 
variation in the old barns and old 
mills and old homes. 
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car for every six persons, and there 
is every indication that in twenty- 
five years the population of this 
region will nearly double, with a 
car for every 3.5 persons. 

In any village of the New York 
region you will find on a summer 
evening a hundred local cars 
parked by the side of the road near 
the ‘pictures,’ and a thousand 
through cars rushing by. The 
justice courts are working over- 
time in a vain effort to stem the 
rising tide of motor accidents. 
There is no escape except on 
the islands where freight-carrying 
steamers do not call. Nantucket 
Island, once famous for its ban- 
ning of the motor car, has yielded 
to the pressure of the motor age 
and sacrificed much of its quaint 
charm. The shore road of Prov- 
incetown, Massachusetts, on the 
tip of Cape Cod, is less than 
twenty feet wide; quaint enough 
twenty-five years ago, it is now 
Impossible as the main road of 
motor travel. The motor has 





made the little places accessible, 
but at a heavy cost. 

The new threat is from the air; 
not so long as the planes must 
have a field for their starting and 
landing, but certainly when we 
may start and land in our own 
back yards in planes that can be 
had for the price of a motor car. 

If towns are affected by these 
latest products of the machine age 
they are almost equally affected 
by its great by-product. The 
world’s working time has been 
cut by the efficiency of the ma- 
chine. We have gained at least a 
day a week for leisure, and we use 
it for motoring, for sport, or occa- 
sionally for rest. Many more 
people are playing longer. We 
have to-day the anomaly of 
crowded recreation places; beaches 
where we wait for a place in the 
water; golf links where we wait 
for a place on the course; woods 
where the picnic spots are all 
occupied. Playing with a crowd is 
poor recreation. 
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A Lifetime Material 
for Your Walls 














ES, that is exactly what we mean. 
Sani-Onyx, the new-day material 
for walls, ceiling, wainscoting is 
fused from rock ingredients and is 40% 
harder than natural marble; doesn’t 
check or discolor even after years of use. 


But Sani-Onyx offers more than long 
life. Here is rare beauty, true distine- 
tion for bathroom, kitchen or breakfast 
nook. Striking colors, unusual surface 
textures reveal a new world of decora- 
tive possibilities. 

If you are building a new home, or remodeling 
an old one, send at once for a portfolio, pic- 
turing Sani-Onyx installations in full color. 
No cost or obligation, of course. 
MARIETTA MANUFACTURING 
135 Brookside 





COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








ANTLONYX. 
a Vitreous Marble 
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. ts insulated against 
Farrar & Watmough, 


This good house in Sleepy Hollow Manor, N. Y. 
winter cold and summer heat with Cabot's Quilt 
Architects. Henry Mandell Associates, Builders 
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= Milk Street, Boston, Mass. HB-1-30 

also at New YORK, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA 
KANSAS CITY, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, 

MINNEAPOLIS, PORTLAND, AND TTLE , 


: Please send me your 
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Stone Groups of uniform shiichian add ainaely 1 to erry attrac- 
tive appearance of town centres as shown by this group in the Country 


Club district of Kansas City 


All this means that towns can- 
not depend any longer for dis- 
tinction on natural fitness of site, 
the good taste of buildings, or the 
simple embellishment of streets 
and grounds. The distinctive 
town of to-day may even have no 
natural beauty of site, no wooded 
hills to look up to, no distant 
views, no quiet charm of stream 
or lake. Its vistas may be street 
pictures, its chief merit freedom 
from contusion. Its distinction 
will be one of design and will re- 
sult from studied planning. 

Towns will be built and rebuilt 
to suit the demands of this me- 
chanical age. They will not be fit, 
unless they provide for traffic 
convenience and traffic safety 
against the threat of the motor 
on the road and the motor in the 
air. They must carefully plan 
for quiet in home and school, for 
ample trading centres, for places of 
rest and recreation near at hand. 

The site of Radburn, New 
Jersey, is gently rolling farm land. 
It has no outstanding natural 
beauty. On it are some fine trees, 
and in the distance are low hills 
and the industrial city of Pater- 
son. But in Radburn the motorist 
uses roads expressly designed for 
the motor, and those that still 
walk use paths to store, to station, 
and to school, and the paths and 
the roads do not cross. The design 
is based on a super-block around 
which run the motorways and in 
the centre of which is a park 
reservation. Schools and play- 
grounds will be located in these 
parks. Homes are grouped around 
garden places or culs-de-sac which 
lead off the motorways, and which 
have no temptation for cars that 
do not belong there. The foot- 
ways pass under the motor roads 


at convenient places. Children 
take these paths from their door to 
school. They play not in the 
streets but in the park and play- 
ground, never more than two or 
three minutes from their own 
doorsteps. The house groups, the 
central park reservations, well 
planted, the curving motor roads, 
all make pleasant pictures. 
Radburn is built to accom- 
modate all the activities of a 
town of twenty-five thousand 
people. It plans for industries, 
as well as stores and homes. It is 
an experiment in design which 
promises to bring it distinction as 
a town for the motor age. 
Kingsport, Tennessee, is a dis- 
tinctive industrial city. The wide 
and winding valley of the Holston 
River gives it great beauty of site. 
Its founders had vision. They saw 
that a region of great natural 
wealth would respond to trans- 
portation facilities and produce 
growing manufacturing towns, 
and they wanted to steer that 
growth in the direction of the 
highest welfare of the workers. 
In 1912 there were twelve houses 
on the site. In 1920 there was a 
population of almost ten thousand 
people. It is enough to quote 
from the words of one of the 
moving spirits of the Kingsport 
Improvement Corporation, which 
controlled the destinies of the 
town. ‘These men decided that 
Kingsport should be as nearly an 
ideal manufacturing city as human 


agencies could make it. They 
realized that living conditions 
greatly affect the morale of a 


town, and that general content- 
ment and the 
worries go far toward producing 
the spirit so necessary to the 
accomplishment of good work.’ 
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So Kingsport started by em- 
ploying a town planner and an 
architect. Fortunately most of 
the real estate in the town limits 
was owned by the Kingsport 
Improvement Corporation. One 
of the first steps taken was the 
allotment of areas respectively to 
the factories and industrial plants, 
to wholesale trade, to retail trade, 
to residences, to public buildings, 
schools, parks, and playgrounds. 
The development of the com- 
munity has followed the plan 
from the start to produce an al- 
most ideal industrial city where 
a capable working population has 


taken an intelligent and public- 
spirited interest in community 
affairs. 

Whether the town is 
contained, fitted to do its job of 
providing a proper place to work, 
to trade, and to Jive, — like Rad- 
burn or Kingsport, — or is mere- 
ly a residential suburb for the 
well-to-do, the first requisite of 
distinction is a studied design. 
To this town plan must always be 
added the embellishment of fine 
homes and fine grounds. A site of 
beauty is a joy forever, but it 
must be jealously safeguarded 
in this age of speed. 
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less extent — varying with the 
nature of the color and the degree 
of the heat —to penetrate and 
mingle with the glaze itself. Any- 
body who will examine closely a 
typical piece of this colored Ben- 
nington ware, in which there are 
greens, yellows, blues, and browns 
of various tones, will see immedi- 
ately that the colors have run 
down and spread; and he will be 
able to tell by the direction in 
which the colors have run exactly 
how the piece stood in the kiln 
during the firing.’ 

An interesting process it must 
have been; | can understand how 
proud and pleased the potter was 
when he stood back and gazed 
with joy at the Butterfly Pitcher 
that he had just created. Please 
do not think that this is the official 
name; like the White Knight, ‘it 
is my own invention’; | called it 
that because it really is rather 
like a gorgeous monarch butterfly. 
Octagonal as to the body and 
swelling gently toward the centre, 
it stands six inches in height. The 
colors truly are the loveliest things 
— blues that are green and greens 





that are blue; at times it makes me 
think of a flaming moth of the 
night or a huge tiger lily, for it is 
specked with browns and creams 
and little verdant notes for the 
pistils. No accurate, fixed pattern, 
naturally, for there is nothing 
stiff or arrangé about it, and the 
glaze seems to flow in the most 
pleasing and artless manner. And, 
as if to make perfection even more 
perfect, tiny little incised hearts 
mark each little dip of the scal- 
loped top. It was bought on the 
Connecticut River Road from a 
man who had ‘heired’ it from his 
grandfather whose favorite cider 
jug it had been. Temperance we 
must allow him, for its very size 
proves that he could not have been 
a heavy drinker. 

This is my chosen piece, and 
next to it in my fancy comes the 
strainer teapot, still finer and, 
assuredly, rarer. It is delicately 
reeded, with a spout that in out- 
line reminds you of a bellarmine, 
a high domed cover, and a round 
little knob to lift it by. The body 
color is creamy in tone, but it is 
almost effaced by gentle browns 


THE SUN-PARLOR WINDOWS, 4” admirable place for displaying 


the charming colors of Bennington potter 
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Simple, charming, unostentatious 
j— that is the New England 
Sel Colonial home. Where else can 
pam we find such peaceful loveliness? 


Famous for its simplicity and beauty 
... even to the hardware 


F the house you are going to 
build must have charm and 
character then the New England 
Colonial, comfortable and con- 
venient beyond comparison, 
economical to build, to heat and 
furnish, may easily be your 
choice. It is famous for its sim- 
plicity, its beauty and charm. 


But it is beautiful only if its 
characteristic simplicity is car- 
ried out in every detail—from 
front door latch and lock to 
kitchen cupboard turn. If the 
hardware you choose is not 
correct, not of pure, authentic 
design, not good hardware, it 
will be a daily regret, a con- 
stant, costly nuisance. 


It is easy to be certain of good 
hardware—to know that each 


bolt, hinge, latch and lock is a 
faithful reproduction. Just re- 
member “Corbin” —the name 
that has meant "good hardware” 
for seventy-five years. 


Corbin makes every hardware 
need in every architectural pe- 
riod. Every lock, latch, bolt, 
hinge, turn and fastener—every 
piece—is good hardware... if 
it’s by Corbin. 


Send for the most helpful hardware 
booklet ever published 


Write Dept. B-1 for “Good Buildings 
Deserve Good Hardware.” It will give 
you the important information on 
hardware you need before building 
—including illustrations of correct 
types for the different periods. 


. NEW BRITAIN 

P. & F. CORBIN NEW BRITAIN 
SINCE 1849 

The American Har 

New York 


dware Corp., § 
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Chicago Philadelphia 





GOOD BUILDINGS DESERVE GOOD HARDWARE 
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ATURAL STONE 


With its myriad of resplendent soft colors, 
Briar Hill Golden Tone Sandstone provides 
that delightful charm of distinctive individu- 
ality, without penalizing your building budget. 
This exquisite wall facing is comparable in 
cost to a good grade of face brick, while in 
effectiveness it combines all the enduring 
grandeur of natural stone, enhanced with 
the appeal of color radiance. Interesting lit- 
erature, showing this beautiful natural sand- 
stone in full color, has been prepared. Write 
for your copy—no cost or obligation. 


THE BRIAR HILL STONE COMPANY 
Glenmont, Ohio 
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Protection 
Children’s 
Safety 
vs l 
Fireplaces ' 
AVE @ successful fire- Landscape 
place. A good fire- Beauty 
place doesn’t smoke. It 
draws well. Plenty of heat y, 
is given off. Its design is Vv 
beautiful and its construc- Property 
tion correct. No expensive Improve- 
artificial backs or grills ment 


are necessary. 
Successful fireplace build- 
ing iS an art, yet any 4 
builder can master the art 

by following the fireplace ‘ ] 
construction plans in the ' 
new Sixth Edition Donley 
Book of Successful Fire- 
places. Get this book! See 
that your architect and 
builder use it. Find out for 
yourself, whether your fire- 
piace is being built correct 
ly. Send 25c for your copy. 


THE DONLEY 
BROTHERS CO. 
12920 Miles Ave. Cleveland). 7 
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fence thought- 
fully, remembering 
that it will last a 
long time. Let a 
Stewart Illustrated 
Catalog define the 
difference in fence 
values. It will help 
you c hoose for last- 
ing satisfaction. Tell 
us your need—for 
home property, 
school, park or fac- 
tory — and we’ll 
send the right cat- 
alog. 

THE STEWART IRON 

WORKS CO., INC. 


521 Stewart Block 
Cincinnati Ohio 
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blotched with greens; the cover, 
however, shows more cream with 
dashes of blue. The strainer at the 
back adds to its value, and, take it 
all in all, | know few pieces which 
would look so well on my own 
cupboard shelves — a remark in- 
tended as a compliment, for | put 
there only the things that I love 
very much. Though, too, | should 
adore owning the soap dish de luxe 
which was bought at Ascutney- 
ville, right in the shadow of our 
local Fujiyama. This also is 
reeded, with a high ridged and 
handled cover, and, Rockingham 
as it is, there nevertheless is a 
pronounced purplish lustre to the 
glaze, a very unusual combination. 

Or | could do with a coachman 
flask, for choice the Mulatto 
swathed in voluminous mantle 
and enfolding capes. What jovial 
craftsman, | wonder, dabbed that 
gav little feather of blue that 
flaunts, like a gay panache, on the 
front of his wide-brimmed hat? 
The book bottles, too, in this 
prohibitory age, are a wholesome 
delight; Mr. La Fountain has 
several of them, and five different 
titles: ‘Parted Spirits,’ ‘Depart- 
ed Spirits, ‘Lady’s Companion,’ 
‘Traveler’s Companion,’ and the 
“Life of Kossuth.” One miniature 
volume, uncommonly small and 
equally to be prized, really re- 
sembles a little calf-bound book, 
so delicate is the texture of the 
glaze. 

| pass rapidly by the entice- 

ments of the cow creamers, the 
letter slots, the curtain rosettes 
and door knobs, the candlesticks 
R——’s favorite quarry), the 
vases, a Very fine pair of them, to 
call your attention to a few domes- 
tic bits: a handled porridge bowl, 
as engaging as it is rare, a dappled- 
brown pie plate, and an octagonal 
baking dish. Though you might 
prefer the tobies — either the 
squat figures that were meant to 
hold tobacco or the larger ones 
from which cheerful, inebriating 
cups could be quatfed. The larg- 
est, a Benjamin Franklin toby, isa 
family piece, the one bit of Ben- 
nington that my friend has in- 
herited; a surprising fact in so 
large a Vermont collection, and all 
the more credit to its owner’s 
persistence. Dating about 1850, 
it represents the break between 
the Norton and Fenton and the 
United States Potteries. 

Book bottles, coachman flasks, 
and tobies of both sorts indicate a 
masculine trend. | show you now 
another revealing ‘wind straw’ 

a cuspidor. To think that ever I 
could speak lightly of so gruesome 
an object; nay, more — openly 
admire it! There are a number of 
them on the shelves, and, while all 
of them are comely, particularly 


one striped) with amber and 
flecked inside with blue, this 
water-lily piece is the prize — de- 
lightful in color if not in intention, 
The pattern suggests a diamonded 
quilting, and ambers, browns, and 
greens set off the water lily in the 
bowl. Could the designer, with a 
confused idea of Shakespeare's 
admonitions, have had a notion 
in the back of his mind of painting 
the lily? This I do not covet; 
though I admit its merits, I break 
no Commandment when I regard 
MR 

I have described my own pref- 
erences somewhat at length; let 
me now tell you what Mr. La 
Fountain would choose were he to 





ONE DEALER'S ‘BLIND SPOT,’ 
the very rare ‘scroddled ware’ Toby 


island 
alwavs 


be banished to a desert 
with five favorites. (1 
speak of silhouettes being the core 
of my collecting heart; these are 
the strings of his.) First the small 
figure of the Praying Girl, measur- 
ing over all only three and a half 
inches, and identified by the round 
aperture in the base and the fact 
that she kneels upon a tasseled 
cushion. The modeling is delicate 
and delightful; | remember that 
Cc , Who accompanied me, 
especially rejoiced in the trim little 
toes. This piece was a great bar- 
gain, also a proof of the perpetu- 
al blind spot common to most 
dealers, for it was picked up at a 
near-by shop, from a ‘mixtry’ 
table of good, bad, and indifferent 
pieces, — chiefly the last, — and 
bought for only two dollars and a 
half. 

Next comes the Beloved Dog, 
Parian too, whose distinctions are 
a curly tail, a very bushy mane 
and trimmings, and a basket of 
fruit held neatly in his mouth. It 
would date about 1853, and was 
purchased, | believe, at Cam- 
bridge, New York. The Pond-Lily 
Parian Pitcher also ranks high in 
Mr. La Fountain’s esteem, and | 
agree that the shape and the relief 
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decoration are worthy of great 
praise. But when it comes to the 
Blue Parian Pitcher, occasionally 
called Blue and White Porcelain, | 
can go all the way with him; I’d 
take it to a desert island myself. 
In fact, it would be a most appro- 
priate piece, for it tells the inno- 
cent loves of Paul and Virginia 
upon the /sle de Réunion; a little 
Paul carrying the small Virginia 
pig-a-back; the immortal sweet- 
hearts sitting tranquilly together 
beneath palm trees. The full blue 
of the background is vivid yet 
soft, and it fulfills the two condi- 
tions necessary for genuine Ben- 
nington: the surface is pitted 
almost as if marked with the im- 
press of a thimble, and the blue 





HOUND- 


THE FINEST 
HANDLED PITCHER I have ever 
seen; modeling, proportions, color, 
and relief work all are excellent 


does not flow over or impinge up- 
on the white. It bears, moreover, 
the unassailable mark — a ribbon 
with the imprint ‘U. S. P. No. 
10-12.’ Personally, | much prefer 
this example to the Chocolate Par- 
ian Pitcher — though he does n’t, 
for this last heartstring is almost 
unfindable and very precious. 
You see, none of Mr. La Foun- 
tain’s pets were of the Rocking- 
ham type; at last, however, upon 
my ardent entreaty, he did include 
his finest hound-handled pitcher. 
You’ll have to go inside to study 
that, but your efforts will be re- 
warded, for you also will see the 
Rockingham dog and two magni- 
ficent lions of the genre 
ramping upon the mantelpiece. 
One snarls up and one snarls down, 
and both are rolling the character- 
istic ball. 1 do not know whether 
they are rarer than the stag at 
eve, who has evidently drunk his 
fill and now is lying down as a 
peaceful flower holder. (His com 
panion is a recumbent doe, and 
both, beautifully glazed, are of 
a soft yellowish green.) And stop 
a moment, please, to look at 
the scroddled-ware toby, another 
blind spot, bought at Burlington 
for seven dollars. It Mr. 


same 


is nol 


La Fountain’s loveliest piece, nor 
his favorite, but I do think it is his 
rarest. Mr. Spargo, who compares 
scroddled ware to old-fashioned 
‘marble cake,’—/ think it is 
like a Salem Gibraltar, — says, 
‘It was probably the least popular 
of all the wares made at the United 
States Pottery, and good speci- 
mens of it are relatively rare and 
uncommon.’ It caught my eye 
and captured my heart at once. 
But neither lions nor dog, stag nor 
doe nor toby, are to be named in 
the same day — my opinion — 
with the great hunting pitcher 
modeled by the incomparable 
Daniel Greatbach. Greatbach 
was an interesting man, the 
grandson of the earlier William 
who was an apprentice to Josiah 
Wedgwood, and a very able pot- 
ter. And his work constantly im- 
proved, for the hound-handled 
pitcher which he designed and 
modeled in New Jersey is, as Mr. 
Spargo writes, far inferior to the 
similar pieces he made at Ben- 
nington. My two would look 
rather heavy and clumsy placed 
beside this masterpiece. 

It is very large, fifteen inches 
high, twenty-eight in the circum- 
ference of the greatest girth. The 
relief modeling of the hunting 
scene is far finer than any other | 
know: the doe, usually lost in 
most such pitchers, here is ad- 
mirably plain; the wild boar 
stands out sharply, and trees, 
vines, and bunches of grapes all 
are excellently shaped and pro- 
vortioned. We even discovered 
the wounded dog lying upside 
down; indeed, jt is rather like a 
picture puzzle in which something 
new is revealed each time you 
look at it. The hound handle, too, 
is unusual; the modeling of the 
ribs, the linked collar, and the 
paws are very clearly defined. 
As a piece of sheer craftsmanship, 
a tour de force, it seems to me the 
best thing this Fortunate Youth 
possesses. And, just as a matter 
of information which | am passing 
along in the kindly spirit in which 
it was given to me, your Benning- 
ton hound invariably has the head 
raised from the paws, where the 
New Jersey lies flat; also, the 
stomach ridge is) very) much 
sharper in the later pieces than it 
is in the earlier examples. 

It is not, however, just a matter 
of skillful shaping: the pitcher's 
soft colors also melt my collector's 
heart; in their mingled tones they 
resemble an unripe horsechestnut, 
or the dappled coat of a Jersey 
cow. That’s really what Benning 
ton Rockingham does make you 
think of: homely, rural sights and 
sounds, curds and cream, ginget 
bread and Indian pudding, sugar 
and spice and all that’s nice. | 
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For your home, too, 
a fine entrance of authentic 
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Colonial forbears 


leTica Ss NAnest 





Simple elegance. Those two words bespeak An 
architectural tradition — that which was born in pre-Revolu- 
tionary days. Today we call it Early American or Colonial with 
much affection, for it has survived nobly and is truly ours. 


Now Hartmann-Sanders has captured the very essence of this 
strictly American beauty and expressed it with masterly cratts- 
manship in entrances, mantels, columns and stately pergolas tor 
the garden. In these authentic reproductions vou will find classi¢ 
purity of line and magnificent detail exquisitely carried out. 





Ot cou precision methods of manufacture and construction 
inside preserve lasting beauty outside. Ask any architect to te 
you of the added value and strength provided by the exclusive 
Koll Lock-Joint feature found only in Hartmann-Sanders 
columns. [t means maximum durability at no addinenal cost 
to vou 


Betore you build or remodel 


charge, han 


Hartmann-Sanders will send, without 


jo-page booklet picturing a notable group of beauutul Colon 





entrances, many being almost exact cates of historic 
origi Send a post card for it, Hartmann-Sanders Co., Factory and Show 
oom : Elston Avenue, Chicago. Eastern Office and Showroom: Dept. M 
» Bast th Street, New York City 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


COLONIAL ENTRANCES * KOLL COLUMNS 
GARDEN EQUIPMENT 


PERGOLAS * 
ROSE ARBORS 7 











“Why, Marge 
How Lovely!” 


gr iaoeend your guests note the 
beauty of your ‘‘BTC Hostess’’ 
set—ready for the game. Its 
pleasing color, artistry of pattern 
and graceful lines — to every- 
body. Guests are delighted, too, 
by its harmony with your other 
furnishings. 

In homes where bridge is a part 
of the social life, a ‘*BTC Hostess”’ 
set is as essential as a davenport. 
The comfort of the amply-propor- 
tioned, generously-padded chairs 
makes your guests feel ‘‘at home.”’ 
And the ease with which table 
and chairs can be set up and 
moved about allows convenient 
atrangement without disturbing 
the other furnishings. 

The party over, your “BTC 
Hostess”’ set is folded away in the 
closet-—4 chairs stacking in but 
614 inches. Its steadiness and 
pressed-steel strength—combined 
with its easy cleanability—guar- 
antee years of service. 


MILTON C. WORK, world- 
famous authority on bridge, says: 
‘‘Without physical comfort the mental 
concentration needed for bridge is im- 
possible. Thoughtful hostesses realize 
that a steady table and comfortable 
chairs are essentials. The ‘BIC 
Hostess’’ sets meet the demands of the 


most exactin BT . Ce 


THE BREWER -TITCHENER CORP. 
Cortland, N.Y. 
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wonder if the workmen who, some 
seventy-five years ago, stood and 
‘spattered’ their wares with these 
beguiling hues had as much pleas- 
ure as we who to-day are hunting 
them out and cherishing them in 
our homes. Once it was a poor 
man’s pottery, made for very 
everyday folk indeed; now it has 
become a collector’s luxury, but 
never has it lost a certain warm 
friendliness and the naiveté which 
makes it fall in becomingly with 
cheerful, simple backgrounds. 

Note. —I do not pretend to be a 


connoisseur of Bennington pottery, 
but this, at least, | know. Much 
Bennington is Rockingham, but a 
great deal of Rockingham is not Ben- 
nington, Rockingham being the gen- 
eric name applied to the less expensive 
type of ware first manufactured at 
Swinton under the patronage of the 
Marquis of Rockingham, and later 
brought by English potters to this 
country. ‘Any pottery of a common 
yellow body, covered with the typical 
brown glaze, is properly called Rocking- 
ham — in our American sense.’ This 
definition is quoted from John Spargo’s 
Potters and Potteries of Bennington, a 
masterly book that all would-be col- 
lectors should read, learn, mark, and 
inwardly digest. 





PRovINCIAL FURNITURE OF FRANCE 
(Continued from page 71) 


used oak. The two front legs of 
the chairs are as a rule round 
and turned, while those of the 
back are plain (Figures 4 and 8). 
Four or six stretchers are custom- 
ary, the front ones being either 
turned or curved to conform to the 
line of the seat. The transverse 
sections of the back, usually three 
in number, depend entirely upon 
their curved profile for ornamen- 
tation, while the carving is re- 
stricted to the apron across the 
front, just underneath the seat. 
Lacking the curved features of 
a Louis XV contour, the graceful 
little commode illustrated in Fig- 
ure 10 relies for decoration on the 
carving which in the form of gar- 
lands of roses emphasizes the 
Provengal artisan’s fondness for a 
sweeping curve. The carving on 
all this furniture was very flat, 
and such motives as_ baskets, 
vases, urns, wheat, and other 
similar conventional forms were 
much more successfully rendered 
than flowers, fruit, or foliage, 
which appear almost primitive and 
rather incongruous to the sophis- 
ticated contour of this furniture. 
However, in the delicacy of the 





8. SIMPLE TYPES OF CHAIRS 


carving it is very similar to that 
of Normandy. 

The marriage armoire, also 
called the armoire-garde-robe, is 
the most important piece of fur- 
niture of Provence. It is also one 
of the oldest, and there are still in 
existence some armoires dating at 
the beginning of the seventeenth 
century which are almost identical 
with those made one hundred 
vears later. In the mountain vil- 
lages of Haute-Provence a much 
heavier, cruder type of armoire 
with a severe decoration is found. 
The old Provencal custom of the 
planting of a walnut tree by a 
newly married couple shows the 
importance with which the armoir 
was regarded in Provence, for 
this tree, many years later, was to 
be used for the purpose of sup- 
plying a daughter with the wood 
for her armoire-garde-robe. Tradi- 
tion demanded that the tree be 
planted by the light of the new 
moon to ensure a denser growth 
and to secure entire freedom from 
destruction by worms. The form 
of the armoire is very similar to 
that of Normandy, the most no- 
ticeable difference being in the cor- 
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Old wood to burat 
Of friends to trust, 
_ Old books to read 
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Friendly mantel 


to sit in front of 
Selected from this book of 56 designs 
A mantel that will accord perfeély with 


the spirit of your room .. that will be the 
most distinguished piece of furniture in 
it. This is what you are offered in Colum. 
bia Mantels. The finest work of English, 
French, Italian, Spanish and Early Amer. 
ican designers is reproduced in wood by 
cabinet makers of the old school. Char. 
acteristic decorations are delicately hand 
carved. At manteland tile dealers. $28.00 
to $360.00. Send for free catalog, “The 
Wood Framed Fireplace.” Columbia 
Mantel Company, Incorporated, 845 South 
Ninth Street, Louisville, Kentucky. 


COLUMBIA MANTELS 


Hand carved feature of this 
linenfold panel, XV Century 
an interesting i) English mantel 
































Safety rubbish burner... 
for your basement ... not the lawn. 
Simply open slide top, deposit rubbish and 
ignite. Empty built-in ash drawer a few times 
a year Capacity, six waste basketsful. 
Convenient, inexpensive. 
A postcard will 
bring you com- 


plete descrip- 
tion. If nearby 
dealer cannot at 
present supply 
you, factory wi 
send Incinera- 
tor prepaid. 





lawes 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 
Worcester, Mass. 


HAWES INDOOR INCINERATOR 








Coming in the 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
for FEBRUARY* 
LESLIE HOTSON’S DISCOVERY 
Shelley’s Lost Letters 
to Harriet 


HITHERTO but one letter from 
Shelley to his first wife (whom he had 
left for love of Mary Godwin) has been 
known to biographers. For a hundred 
years the rest of a correspondence at 
once unique in literature and in love 
has been sought without avail. Mr. 
Hotson has found nine marvelous let- 
ters after a strangely romantic search. 


* Out January 25 








40c a copy — on all newsstands 
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‘ PROVINCIAL FURNITURE OF FRANCE 
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nice, which is invariably curved. 

The turned spindle of which 
the Breton ébéniste was particu- 
larly fond is shown in much more 
graceful and finished form in the 
panneticre, the very decorative 
bread box of Provence, which 
hangs above the pétrin in Figure 





9. ONE OF THE SIMPLEST of 
a great variety of hanging shelves 
or étageres to which Provence is 
very partial 


7. The curved top and base, scroll 
motives, well-turned finials and 
spindles, and simple carving, illus- 
trate to what an extent the Pro- 
vencal artisan went in designing 
the simplest and most utilitarian 
piece of furniture. Thesmall boxes 
for salt, meal, and knives which 
hung on the wall of the kitchens 
in this province were as carefully 
designed and carved as the buffet 
or armoire. 

The usefulness of a certain 
piece of furniture provided no 
excuse for a lack of decoration, 
and the pétrin, the kneading 
trough for bread, pictured in Fig- 
ure 7, which was to be found in 
every kitchen, provided an ex- 
panse of surface which was often 
covered completely with carving. 
There were two types of pétrins, 
the very simple type illustrated, 
whose lower part was filled in 
with cupboards and a drawer, and 
a very elaborate form whose lower 
part was open, resembling a table 
with turned legs and a profusely 
carved apron which took the place 
of stretchers. Often more carving 
is to be found on the front of the 
upper part. 

Another important piece of 
furniture of the Provengal kitchen 
is the étagére illustrated in Figure 


9g. This particular piece is also 
called an estagnie, and is one of a 
great variety of hanging shelves 
which, when enlarged, developed 
into the buffet-vaisselier with the 
addition of numerous curves to 
conform to the standard of the 
Provengal ébéniste. 

In most of the French provinces 
three types of furniture are to be 
found: the first included the 
pieces made in the large centres for 
the nobility; the second was com- 
posed of copies and adaptations of 
the first type for the wealthy bour- 
geois; the third, the crude pieces 
of the peasants. The last two 
types comprise what is called pro- 
vincial furniture, but in Provence 
there is very little difference be- 
tween them, and with the excep- 
tion of a few pieces found far back 
on the mountains the furniture of 
the peasant was of the same type 
as that made for the bourgeois. 

As for the question heard so 
often to-day regarding the most 
obvious differences between the 
genuine old furniture of Provence 
andthe reproductions being turned 
out in great numbers, the answer 
lies principally in the wood and the 
workmanship. No modern proc- 
ess can produce the color or patina 
which age alone can bring out in 
walnut. The unusual thickness of 





10. THIS LITTLE LOUIS XVI 


COMMODE owes its particular 
charm to its subdued ornament and 
simple lines 


the wood used in the old pieces is 
not found in the modern copies, 
nor can the cabinetmaker of to- 
day equal the delicacy or lightness 
of the carving. The degree of per- 
fection with which the article was 
constructed, the joining of the 
mouldings, the use of wooden pins, 
the rounding of the edges from 
continued use —all these are 
marks of the work of the ébéniste 
of other days to whom the satis- 
faction of a piece of furniture well 
made was of far more consequence 
than either time or money. 
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Dherbinin: 


Before you purchase lampshades of parchment, look on the shade frame for the 
de Sherbinin hall-mark—just as you look for the names of other products of 
quality to assure yourself that you are securing the genuine — and the finest. 


Shades by de Sherbinin are recognized for quality and are the only lamp- 
shades which are known and purchased by name. Sponsored by the finest 
shops everywhere, they may be obtained in a variety of styles and sizes, 








Name 


and may be used with any type of lamp base. 


STAINED-SHINGLES 





& r : Le ee 


Designed and built by A. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


N. Thome, 
Beautiful WEATHER- 
BEST Colonial White Sidewalls with a 
WEATHERBEST Variegated Green Roof. 


> 


Tue charm of local stone is often enhanced 
with the use of WeaTHERBEsT Stained Shingles on upper 
sidewalls as well as roofs. Such sidewalls lend themselves to 
nearly every style of architecture and their first cost and 
upkeep is phenomenally low. 

Write for Portfolio of WeatHersest Homes in color to 
show the value of different combinations. Send toc (stamps 
or coin) for postage and handling. Address WEATHERBEST 
STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc., 946 Island St., North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. Plants: North Tonawanda — Cleveland — 
St. Paul. Distributing Warehouses in Leading Centers. 


WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 

946 Island St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) for postage and 
handling. 

O Please send Portfolio of Photogravures in color 
showing WEATHERBEST Homes in many combinations 
O Send book on Modernizing ‘“* Making Old Houses into 
Charming Homes.” 





For Roors ans Siwe-Wa' 


... Address 
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WINTHROP REPRODUCTIONS OF 
EARLY AMERICAN FURNITURE 





yen 


38” x 20” x 39% 


BUREAU DESK OF THE 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
# 6505 
OMETIMES called the butler’s chest 
because used by him for his personal be- 
longings and for keeping Awocbere accounts. 
Made of very fine mahogany, richly figured 
drawer fronts, key holes -effectively outlined 


with diamond shaped satinwood inlay, eagle 

brass pulls, copied from original hardware. 
Price $175.00 

Sent on receipt of price or $25 deposit, bal- 

ance on delivery. Safe arrival of Winthrop 

Furniture assured. Freight allowed to any 

point in the United States. 

Write Department B for illustrated folders 

specifying items in which you may be inter- 

ested, 


WINTHROP FURNITURE CO. 


424 Park Sq. Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 





Piymouth Pewter Co. 
Subsidiary of 
Winthrop Furniture Co. 
424 Park Sq. Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 





No. 201 Jar: $9 
Height, 8”” 
Diameter, 7” 


Write to Dept. “H” if you 
wish portfolio 




















STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUES 4 


SILVERWARE wrapped in Dexstar 
Staybrite Tissues will not show the 
slightest tarnish after long storage. 
Staybrite is a new, patented discov- 
ery that protects highly polished 


metal or glass against smoke, 
sulphur or gas-charged atmosphere. 
Staybrite Tissues are extra strong, 
yet velvety surfaced to guard 
against scratching. Ask your sta- 
tioner or department store to order 
Staybrite Silver Wrapping Tissues. 
Sample of Staybrite 
(48 sheets, size 20 x 30 in.) 
Mailed to you for $1.00 


Address Dept. No. 6 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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Wuat Is Goop PLANNING? 


HE old idea of the rear yard 

as a proper place for the 
stable accustomed us to placing 
the garage in the same location, 
in spite of the fact that the prob- 
lem is entirely different. For this 
reason miles of needless side 
roadways have been built, and 
the privacy and desirability of 
the rear areas have been de- 
stroyed. The only valid argument 
against placing the garage at the 
front or side is that the doors 
when open are unsightly. As yet 
we have not succeeded in working 
out a door treatment which will 
not tend to throw the rest of the 
house out of scale, but the logic 
of the location on the street front 
is incontrovertible. 

It is almost incredible what a 
number of schemes of arrange- 
ment are possible for the small 
house. We can do little more than 
touch on general principles. First 
there is the square plan or short 
rectangle, which is compact and 
by some considered the most 
economical. Where there are 
four principal rooms on the second 
floor each can have corner ven- 
tilation, but through ventilation 
is not as good as in the ‘Z’ 
plan or the ‘long’ plan unless the 
house is small, in which case of 
course three-sided ventilation 


THe GARDEN OF THE OuDAYAS AT RABAT 


andsome picturesque architecture. 
An ancient Arab city, Rabat was 
founded by Ya’kub el Mansur, 
one of the last and greatest Almo- 
had sultans. The Almohades, 
Mohammedan Unitarians, fanati- 
cally opposed to the polytheistic 
ideas that had crept into the reli- 
gion of some of their Berber 
brethren, conquered both north- 
ern Africa and Moslem Spain in 
the twelfth century. Ya’kub de- 
rived his title of el Mansur, the 
Conqueror, from winning the 
battle of Alarcos in Spain. To 
commemorate this event he named 
Rabat the Camp of Victory or 
Rabat-el-Path. Here for hundreds 
of years until early in the nine- 
teenth century was a famous nest 
of pirates who not only sallied 
forth to capture ships on the high 
seas, but even ventured to ravage 
remote inlets on the coast of Ire- 
land. Their Christian captives 
were treated like slaves, as we can 
read in the story of Robinson 
Crusoe, who was supposedly a 
prisoner there. 

On a hilltop above Rabat an- 
other great Almohad Sultan, el 


(Continued from page 60) 


can be obtained without difficulty. 

The long plan is generally the 
result of adding one or more 
wings to the square types. One 
wing generally contains the serv- 
ice-rooms. Difficulty is usually 
encountered in providing access 
to the wings. Long halls are 
always undesirable. Only occa- 
sionally, and then only for some 
special advantage to be gained, 
should they be tolerated in the 
small house. Frequently a long 
plan is necessitated by reason of 
the narrow shape of the lot. It 
is a sad commentary on the in- 
genuity of American real-estate 
promoters that this difficulty is 
so prevalent. The plan is worked 
out on the theory that there is 
light and air on all four sides, 
but the house is frequently placed 
within three or four feet of the 
lot line so that the interior rooms 
are usually dark. There is no 
excuse for this type of plan. 
Where land is so valuable that 
lots of forty feet minimum width 
are not economic for the single 
house, it is best to recognize that 
an avowedly city type of row 
house or multifamily dwelling is 
preferable. The real reason that 
this narrow type persists is that 
building codes even in large 
cities still permit frame houses 
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Mansur, grandson of Ya’kub el 
Mansur, erected the massive walls 
of a lofty tower which if completed 
would have rivaled his two more 
celebrated constructions, the Gi- 
ralda tower of Seville and the 
Kotoubya of Marrakech. Across 
the river, named Bou-Regreg, can 
be seen from this so-called tower 
of Hassan at Rabat the twin town 
of Salé. Conquered by the French 
only a few years ago, its white- 
walled houses compactly grouped 
together remain uncontaminated 
by the usual fringe of alien habi- 
tations. For many centuries this 
stronghold was the well-guarded 
nest sheltering hordes of Moslem 
pirates called the Salé Rovers, 
who, like the Tunisians, Tripoli- 
tans, and Algerians, exercised a 
terror far and wide over the seas. 
Our own Captain John Smith of 
Virginian fame in his True Trav- 
els, published in 1629, states that 
these awe-inspiring Rovers were 
often trained to practise their ex- 
citing hold-ups by European out- 
laws, sometimes men of good Eng- 
lish and Irish families. Captain 
John Smith himself had early in 


to be built huddled closely to- 
gether provided the wall is not 
actually built on the lot line, in 
which case a masonry wall is 
usually required. 


ONTRARY to what might 

be expected, the ‘L’ type 
of plan offers great possibilities 
for small-house design. Small 
houses are frequently out of pro- 
portion because, though the rooms 
are small, the ceilings must still 
be sufficiently high for a man to 
live conveniently, while, at the 
same time, for good design the 
roof lines have to be kept as low 
as possible. In the informally 
heated houses of our ancestors 
the attics were low and snug and 
no one worried about fresh air. 
Now, however, our houses are 
thoroughly heated and we have 
more knowledge of hygiene. We 
cannot therefore solve this prob- 
lem so simply. But by placing the 
ridge of the roof off centre we 
can maintain full headroom over 
most of the second floor and at 
the same time reduce the height 
of the roof line. By placing an 
L-shaped ridge over even a 
square plan very little headroom 
is lost and dormers are only | 
necessary for the legitimate pur- | 
pose of cross ventilation. 
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his adventurous career remained 
a while in the service of a Moroc- 
can sultan. The entrance to the 
Medersa in thisold town is through 
a horseshoe arch ornamented by 
elaborate arabesques. Close by is 
a decorative niche sheltering a 
spout of water flowing into a 
trough. Inside the Medersa lies | 
a beautiful courtyard surrounded | 
by columns inlaid with bits of 
colored stone that suggest those 
at Monreale above Palermo and 
the work of the Cosmati family in 
the cloisters adjoining some of the 
early Roman churches. 

In Moroccan towns almost ev- 
ery building has its small central | 
courtyard garden or riad, an | 
open-air living-room correspond- | 
ing to the Spanish patio, while | 
large outside gardens are few and 
far between. By contrast to the | 
severely plain exteriors of the | 
dwellings, as seen from the nar- | 
row streets, the wealth of orna- | 
mentation lavished upon the 
carved columns, balustrades, and 
beams in the concealed courtyard 
appears doubly attractive. Often 
the colonnade is characterist ically 
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THE GARDEN OF THE OubDayAs AT RABAT 


supported by horseshoe arches. 
Brightly colored tiles pave the 
ground and may also encrust the 
walls. Water delights both eye 
and ear, spouting into a basin of 
Italian marble and overflowing 
into a shallow star-shaped pool 
sunk below the level of the pave- 
ment or secreted in a wall niche. 
A tree or two affords welcome 
shade, but plants are grown 
chiefly in pots and count for little. 
The Kasbah of the Oudayas at 
Rabat stands opposite the Hotel 
Transatlantique on a promontory 
rising abruptly above the Atlantic 
Ocean. This imposing citadel 
served to segregate the members 
of a troublesome tribe apt to 
break into open rebellion. High 
crenelated walls broken by state- 
ly gateways surround spacious 
grounds and several interesting 
buildings. The large garden 
though laid out only a few years 
ago by a clever French landscape 
architect in the employ of the 
government, has many typically 
Moroccan features. Their appear- 
ance recalls the fascinating patios 
of the Moorish palaces in Cordova 
and Granada, while bearing a 
marked resemblance to the pleas- 
ure grounds of the Alcazar in 
Seville. The contour of the en- 
ceinte, protected by apparently 
insurmountable crenelated walls 
and towers centuries old, is frankly 
irregular. Within, the pleasure 
grounds are divided by straight 
paths into rectangular beds hedged 
about with clipped myrtle and 
planted rather casually with 
cedars, orange and lemon trees, 
besides minor shrubs that rise 
above masses of misty-blue laven- 
der, pink roses, and dusky yellow 
wallflowers. At the intersection 
of the main paths is one of the 
marble fonts raised upon a slender 


| column above a star-shaped foun- 


| 


dation that usually accents the 
centre of a Moorish patio. Then 
there are a pergola with rough 
cement posts, a little pavilion cov- 
ering a well, and a few other archi- 
tectural features of no especial 
importance. 

At the upper end of the enclo- 
sure stands a Medersa or mosque 
intended as a seat of learning. As 
Mrs. Wharton has pointed out, 
‘The most beautiful of the Meder- 
sas date from the long years of 
the early Merinid dynasty (1248- 
1548), the period at which Moroc- 
can art, freed from too distinc- 


(Continued from page 104) 
tively Spanish and Arab influ- 
ences, began to develop a delicate 
grace of its own as far removed 
from the extravagance of Spanish 
ornament as from the inherit- 
ance of Roman-Byzantine mo- 
tives that the first Moslem inva- 
sion had brought with it from 
Syria and Mesopotamia.’ This 


particular building, after serving 
for a countless number of years as 
a college or a school for pirates, 
became part of the residence of 
Sultan, 


the last who remained 





AN ANCIENT FIG TREE 
Spreads its gnarled branches against 


the wall of the Medersa 


free from French domination. It 
was then left disused and desolate 
like the rest of the citadel. Fortu- 
nately the new government saw 
its possibilities and with the help 
of experts has turned it into a 
charming little museum of deco- 
rative art. 

The plan is simple and charac- 
teristic. Playing the most im- 
portant part is an inner courtyard 
paved with colored tiles and sur- 
rounded by columns supporting 


horseshoe arches. In the centre 
the tiles are depressed to form a 
circular indentation below a foun- 
tain basin. Into this arcade open 
the doors and windows of all the 
chief apartments. These rooms 
contain a good collection of old 
rugs, embroideries, brasses, and 
faience. There is also the repro- 
duction of a barber shop that is 
worth seeing, and a place to with- 
draw for meditation and prayer. 
Either the tower, forming part of 
this Medersa, or the walk around 
the top of the ramparts, is the 
best vantage point to ascend for 
a delightful view of the whole 
enclosure with glimpses of Salé 
lying below across the river and 
the great Hassan tower on the 
hill above. 

To the gardens of the French 
Lieutenant Governor and his pre- 
tentious modern palace from the 
citadel of the Oudayas is only a 
short distance when one is carried 
by a swift motor, but measured in 
terms of age and beauty they stand 
many miles apart. General Lyau- 
tey may have done a great deal 
for the preservation and restora- 
tion of Moroccan art and archi- 
tecture, but in the residence that 
he built for himself with money 
raised by taxing many miserably 
impoverished inhabitants of the 
country there is a display of 
wealth rather than of beauty. 
The gardens are laid out with 
rigid and somewhat meaningless 
formality, and although the vege- 
tation is flourishing there is a lack 
of atmosphere and charm. At 
least here there is an attempt to 
have gardens which have been 
wholly denied by the French to 
the present Sultan living in a hide- 
ous-looking modern barracks, mis- 
named his palace, surrounded by 
a desert waste with hardly a tree 
to redeem its ugliness. Travelers 
need squander no time upon visit- 
ing this dreary spot. 
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Charm and Romance of 


CALIFORNIA HOMES 





In This New 8 Volume Library 


NEVER. has such a series been published as 
this E. W. Stillwell Collection, which con- 
tains the choicest homes of Hollywood, Beverly 
Hills and Pasadena. Spanish, English, Norman, 
Colonial — pure CALIFORNIA types are 
represente 
There is a book for every class. More than 

500 pages of beautiful halftones and floor plans. 

Complete plans and specifications furnished. 
THE STILLWELL COLLECTION CONTAINS 

A The Fine Homes Book ae atest two- 

story types Spanish, English, Norman; 

$10,000 to $30. 000. 10 Toor plans, o $2 
large halftones, 68 pages. Price........ 

B English and Romance Thee Homes 
—65 one-story types of the same variety 
-_ quae 9 as above, all with floor plans. $2 

CIN cai cuwaccescanuessnas 

C All-American Homes — 69 homes, 
many with alternate plans of conven- 

tional 1- and 2-story types, mostly frame 2 

construction. 64 pages. Price.......... 

D The New Colonials — 50 large half- 

tones, with floor plans, mostly 2-story, 7 to 

14 rooms. aoe informal variations. 64 $2 

pages. 

E Little Bungaiows — Pure California- 
American, 101 plans for 4- and 5-room 
bungalows, mostly frame. 

Wee a eee 

F est Coast Bungalows — 65 homes, 

87 floor oe of conventional one-story 
types, frame construction. Mostly 6 $2 
rooms. 64 pages. Price... .......cccee 

G Southwest 
and two-story ty 

ventional ata 

pages. Pri 

SPANISH HOMES OF CALIFORNIA 
Sixty photographs, 28 floor plans, full text 
explains Spanish design. Not in the Stillwell 
Collection listed above. 48 pages, FREE with 
any three or more volumes. Price 
Library complete with Any 3Stillwell volumes 
SPANISH HOMES, $1 with SPANISH 
postpaid for........ HOMES, postpaid 


Mail check or money order . . . TODAY 


THE ROY HILTON COMPANY 
405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, Calif. 


tucco Homes — 40 one- 
s of homes of con- 









The Vegetables and Flow- 
ers you would like to see 
growing in your garden 
—read all about them 
in Burpee’s 

Annual Garden Book 
This is the catalog that 
tells the plain truth about 
the Best Seeds That Grow. 
It describes the Burpee 
Quality Seeds, Bulbs, and 
Plants. 

Write for a free copy of 
Burpee’s Annual. 


-- == === CUT HERE- -------- 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


256 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual 








CALVIN COOLIDGE 
THE GENIUS 
OF THE AVERAGE 
By Gamaliel Bradford 


in the 
January Atlantic Monthly 


40c a copy on all newsstands 
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tT effect you have so carefully planned 
will find expression only to the extent to 
which quality is the true characteristic of the 
plants ~ select. Assurance of that guality 


is foun 


in the House of Barnes Bros., with whom 


quality and integrity area tradition. 
Soon the time will be here for making your spring 
r 


selections. Let them be sturdy plant 


‘om the rug- 


ged New England environment in which Barnes 
Bros. plantsare reared. Send for new catalog now. 


THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY COMPANY 
Box 22, Yalesville, Comnecticut 
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CHats ON ANTIQUES 


(Continued from page 77) 


similar to those in an illustration I 
have seen of a Haward spinet in the 
possession of the Reverend L. K. Hil- 
ton of Shaftsbury, England. In his 
diary Pepys refers further to the pur- 
chase of ‘Triangles’ for his ‘espinette,’ 
which must have been a three-legged 
stand of this type. 

The legs of the Wilkins spinet are 
of course not original. They are of 
crudely finished pine in strong con- 
trast to the beauty of the inlaid 
walnut case, and are decorated with 
brass rosettes of definitely Directoire 
flavor. Whether these may be taken as 
an indication of the date of the instru- 
ment’s arrival in this country is im- 
possible to say. But it is of course not 
at all unlikely that with limited ship- 
ping space a piece of such dimensions 
might have been sent from England 
without legs, with the intention of 
having these made at the place of its 
destination. 

The brasses on the case proper are 
altogether lovely, being engraved in 
the style most familiar to us through 
the brasses on certain beautiful high- 
boys of the William and Mary period. 
A feature frequently seen in keyed 
instruments of this period is the inlaid 
strip of ivory in the black keys, The 
carved decorations on the fronts of the 
keys are also typical. 





The forerunners of the 
‘Piano 





. A mass of bloom 


from midsummer till frost 





SUTTON’S SOUTHCOTE BEAUTY SINGLE ASTER. SEED PACKETS, 60 CENTS AND 35 CENTS 


We xnow of no class of flowers more 
valuable for cutting than single asters— 
particularly when the days are shorten- 
ing. Sutton’s Southcote Beauty Single 
Aster is a fine, branching type best 
described as a Giant Single Ostrich Plume 
Aster. The blossoms, in many colors, 
have long, stiff stems 12 to 20 inches in 
length. 

Whether you prefer the more com- 
monly grown flowers or those not so 
well known, you will find that Sutton’s 
Seeds will produce the finest and most 
perfect blooms that can be grown. Sut- 
ton & Sons have been breeding, select- 
ing and improving flower seed for more 
than a hundred years. The reputation of 
Sutton’s Seeds is world-wide. You can 
have as fine flowers in your own garden 
as those that have made English gardens 
famous. Buy and plant Sutton’s Seeds. 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture and General Garden 
Seed Catalogue 


You will find this book more than a 
catalogue. It pictures and describes 
flowers so clearly that the reader will 
know exactly how each variety will look 
when in bloom. It tells all about each 
kind, height, color, when they blossom, 
when, where and how to plant each 
to secure the finest effect. The book is 
mailed on receipt of thirty-five cents in 
stamps or International Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS 
Dept. 11 Reapinc, ENGLAND 


England’s Best 





INCE the question has been 

raised as to whether the instru- 
ment described above may be con- 
sidered a true spinet, and since there 
seems to be a surprising amount of 
confusion in the minds even of compe- 
tent antiquarians with regard to the 
classification of the several keyed 
instruments which preceded the piano, 
I have thought that a brief summary 
of the distinguishing characteristics of 
each might not be out of place here. 

Yet the matter is not as simple as it 
sounds. We can hardly blame our- 
selves in this day for confusing harpsi- 
chord and spinet, clavichord and 
virginal, when we find that the same 
thing was pretty generally done even 
in the days when these instruments 
were in familiar use. Pepys mentions 
a ‘paire of virginals,’ but describes a 
harpsichord; another early writer tells 
that ‘Rosso was the... first to 
modernise clavichords into the shape 
in which we now see them etc.’ but 
continues in a way which makes it 
clear that by ‘clavichord’ he means 
spinet; a lexicographer defines spinet 
as ‘a small harpsichord or virginal’; 
and so on. Although I have been 
familiar with keyboard instruments all 
my life, I found that reading through 
half a dozen pages of such references 
left me with a feeling of confusion 
worse confounded. 

Yet there are perfectly definite 
distinctions between these instruments 
which can be readily apparent even to 
the least musical of antique lovers. 
Generally speaking, keyed instru- 
ments fall into three classes: (1) those 
like the clavichord in which the tones 
are elicited by brass tangents which 
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rise to the strings when played and 
thus excite the sound; (2) those 
derived from the psaltery, in which 
the sound is made by plucking the 
strings with quilled points (the vir. 
ginal, spinet, and harpsichord are of 
this class); and (3) those in which the 
sound is obtained by the action of 
hammers on the strings. This class is 
represented to-day by the piano, which 
derives directly from the dulcimer. 

Strangely enough, of the instru- 
ments in the first two classes, we have 
no evidence as to which came first, 
although the simplicity of the clavi- 
chord points to the probability of its 
having been earlier than the others, 
The oldest reference to a clavichord 
was in 1387. The earliest dated spinet 
known was made in 1490; the latest 
dated harpsichord in 1802. 

The typical clavichord was a simple 
tablelike structure, usually on four 
straight legs, in shape the proto- 
type of the square piano, and dif- 
fering from the other instruments of 
the spinet and harpsichord type in 
that a player was enabled by means of 
heavier or lighter pressure to elicit 
varying degrees of sound. Beethoven 
said of it that ‘among all keyed instru- 
ments the clavichord was thaton which 
one could best control tone and expres- 
sive interpretation.’ Bach loved it and 
wrote his immortal ‘forty-eight’ of the 
‘Well-Tempered Clavichord’ for it. 

As between the spinet and harpsi- 
chord, the distinction seems to be 
chiefly one of size and volume. The 
spinet was a small pentagonal-, or 
trapeze-, or wing-shaped instrument 
laid upon legs, and having but one 
plucked string to each note. In Eng- 
land instruments of this type were 
generally known as virginals, ‘ because 
maids and virgins do most commonly 
play on them,’ until the time of Queen 
Anne, when one hears no more of 
virginals, but only of the ‘spinnet.’ 

Just as there are three forms of the 
piano, upright, square, and grand, so 
we have the larger, heavier, stringed 
instrument of the spinet mechanism, 
known as the harpsichord, the grand 
piano of the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries. In 1600, 
when the first oratorio and opera were 
performed in Florence and Rome, this 
instrument had a place in the orches- 
tra. It was often an imposing affair 
with stops and double keyboard like 
an organ, and was strung with two 
and sometimes three strings to a note. 
The case was usually illuminated with 
pious proverbs in Latin, or decorated 
with elaborate paintings, sometimes 
the work of famous artists. Indeed, 
the fact that few harpsichords have 
survived is probably due to their hav- 
ing been so often broken up for the 
sake of the paintings on them. 

Musical instruments were not com- 
mon in America in the early days, no 
doubt because of the difficulty of 
shipping such large and heavy articles. 
For this reason many a small girl of 
Colonial days was deprived ofa longed- 
for musical education, in reprisal for 
which she wreaked vengeance on her 
granddaughter by hours of enforced 
practice of the ubiquitous ‘five finger’ 
sort. 
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THE Houst ConFIDENTIAL 
(Continued from page 78) 


this house. You mentioned trying 
to look into a certain mysterious 
window you saw from the outside, 
sir? That window lets in light to 
the kevboard of a certain built-in 
mechanism that’s in the house. 
I’ve not mentioned this mechan- 
ism to other customers, because 
until recently | meant to take it 
out. But | find it would hardly 
pay me — very expensive to tear 
out and reconstruct the arrange- 
ments my brother built for it 
when it was put in — and no pro- 
portionate call for knocked-down 
repossessed built-in pipe organs 
nowadays, sir.’ He fitted one of 
his keys under a panel at the back 
of the living-room and motioned 
Gregory to lend a hand. They 
rolled the panel back like a folding 
door. And therein thealcove, which 
we could see corresponded to the 
blank, unconfidential corner of the 
house we had wondered about 
the night before, stood a perfect 
little gem of an organ, with a tall 
candle at each end. If the wall 
had rolled back disclosing the 
gate of Paradise with a peri at 
either side of it, we could not have 
been more surprised. But Gregory 
kept his head. 

‘Five or six years ago,’ said 
Gregory slowly, ‘when I was in 
this country, I leased a cottage 
with the understanding that if | 
decided to buy it, part of the rent 
| had paid would be applied to the 
purchase of the house. | later 
bought it, and sold it again when 
we went to France. Since my 
wife has not seen this house of 
yours, | wonder if a similar lease 
for temporary renting might be 
arranged?’ 

‘No, sir, no, sir,’ said the puffin 
decisively; ‘in fact | may say, no, 
sir. | could have rented it twenty 
times, on account of its oil heater, 
in the last ten days. | have one 
passion and only one with regard 
to this house, and that is to sell it. 
| tell you frankly it is a difficult 
house to sell, though the price I’ve 
been asking is lowered to compete 
on an even scale with houses much 
less expensive to build. Customers 
are entertained by it, but they 
hardly dare to own it. They could 
not easily unload it if they had to. 
It has no garage. It is a freak 
construction. It does not sell. 
But if it will be any inducement to 
you, sir, in view of the fact that I 
have to get back to my business 
interests in Detroit, and in view 
of the fact that your wife is musi- 
cal, and, I suspect, compatible, and 
in view of my brother’s ideals for 
the house, — and in view of the 
fact that you play, — I shall, out 
of respect for my brother’s mem- 
ory, if you are interested, make 
something of a shading on the 
Price. Enough of a shading, sir, 
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to get me back to my business and 
you into that organ loft with the 
smallest possible delay.’ 

But at this point of the explo- 
sive monologue, Phineas and | 
vanished adroitly out of earshot 
and made our way together into 
the little northern-lighted studio 
at the other end of the house, 
where we stood for minutes mo- 
tionless, hardly daring to breathe. 

‘The electricity’s connected,’ 
murmured Phineas at last, mak- 
ing conversation to ease the ten- 
sion, and idly snapping on the 
lights. 

‘Yes,’ I whispered. ‘Listen!’ 
And we heard through the quiet 
rooms the drifting, dreamy sound 
that can be made only by one 
thing in all the world, a nobly 
voiced pipe organ beautifully 
toned to its surroundings, with 
its most gracious stops. Only a 
phrase or two of improvised music, 
airy chords with touches of the 
pedals not long sustained, but the 
real, real thing. We knew that 
Gregory was trying his own organ, 
in his own organ loft. 

When he closed the organ and 
came down to join us, we saw that 
a new world was opening for him. 
He said he was going to telegraph 
to Lucinda, giving her an account 
of all the advantages and disad- 
vantages, and begging her to 
leave the children long enough to 
take the through express, if only 
to stay over one train to look at 
the house. Meanwhile Gregory’s 
lawyer would investigate the title, 
arrange for the contract with our 
friend, who no longer looked quite 
so much like a puffin, and make 
tentative arrangements about the 
signing of the deed. 

| would have given a good deal 
to have seen the telegram that 
Gregory sent Lucinda. I know he 
was more or less beside himself, 
and that it contained at least two 
hundred and fifty words, and that 
he sent it as a straight telegram, 
for | saw the ten-dollar bill go 
over the counter and never come 
back. 

But that is all I do know, for | 
was sent briskly home to be on 
hand to take the message when 
Lucinda should reply. And why 
did not Gregory put in a long- 
distancetelephonecall to Lucinda? 
Because Gregory and Phineas 
share a phobia which brings out in 
both of them a mildly lunatic 
strain. It has to do with two 
things: (a) their vivid imagination 
of long distance, and (b) the mo- 
mentous act of taking a telephone 
receiver off its hook. 

They both had come home for 
early tea-time when Lucinda’s 
telegram arrived. It made me 
think of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
famous telegram from Saranac to 
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$0 Spring 


J UST off the press— the beautiful new 


Illustrating and 
catalog of America’s Oldest and Largest Depart- describing 
mental Nursery. More illustrations in color than America’s most 
ever before — more new charts and diagrams to 

complete 


help you beautify your grounds—and the most 
complete listing of trees, shrubs, plants, seeds, 
etc., including uncommon varieties not usually 
found in the average Nursery catalog. 


The Outdoor Living Roomand Rock Garden 


Easy-to-follow instructions on how to. 
plan and plant a modern Outdoor Liv- 

ing Room or Rock Garden. Whether # 
you plan to landscape your 


assortments of 
TREES: PLANTS 
SHRUBS: VINES 
SEEDS - ETC. 
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Yarden ~ 


New beauty, gorgeous new ~< 
colors and fascinating new 
interest may be added to your garden—and 
at surprisingly little cost—by the addition 
of a Water Lily Pool. 
There is room in every garden, large or 
_small for a Water Lily Pool or at least a sim- 
ple tub garden. Marvelously beautiful effects 
can be achieved quickly and with little effort. 


You Can Enjoy a Water Lily 
Garden This Summer 


Water Lilies are the easiest of all flowers to 
grow. They require no weeding, hoeing or 
watering. The plants are inexpensive and 
their growth is rapid and certain. 


Beautiful Catalog Free 


Ie pictures and describes Water Lilies, Aquat- 
ic Plants, Ornamental Fishes, etc. Many illus- 
trations in full colors. Tells how to build a 
pool inexpensively or plant a tub garden and 
gives full cultural directions. Write for it. 


Mikado Collection Fancy Fishes 
Pair each Japanese Veiltails, Calico Veiltails, 
Veiltail Moors, Korean Fringetails and Lion 
Heads. 10 Fishes. $32.50 value for $25. 
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Complete Water 
Garden—Only $5 
Cheice of pink, blue, 
yellow or white Water 
Lily; 6 Aquatic Plants; 
6 Border Plants; Ce- 
dar Water Lily Tub 
and Pair of Snails. 


All for 
$5 
Pel 
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Marliac Trio of 
Water Lilies 
Three very fine hardy 
Water Lilies—Chro- 
matella(best yellow), 
Marliac Rose (large 
and deep rosecolor), 
Marliac White(large). 


All for 
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his wife Fanny in California when 
she had telegraphed to tell him 
she had found the right boat for 
his South Sea voyage, and he 
wired back: BLESSED GIRL BUY 
THE YACHT AND EXPECT US IN TEN 
pays. Lucinda’s telegram was 
equally terse and equally like her. 
Gregory’s description must have 
been adequate, and Lucinda must 
have been excited. For her reply, 
like Stevenson’s, contained eleven 
words. It ran: — 

JOY BLISS RAPTURE SNAP IT UP 
QUICK CHILDREN NEED ME LOVE 

LUCINDA 


‘She isn’t coming,’ grieved 
Gregory. ‘But she must have been 
pleased. She never ran over ten 
words in all her life before. She’s 
a savin’ little thing. Which,’ he 
added truthfully, ‘is the only rea- 
son why we can begin to buy this 
house.’ 


Tue Housrt ConFIDENTIAL 


(Continued from page 107) 


We had suspected that Gregory 
and Lucinda had been able to save, 
but we did not know how much. 
It must have been something, we 
figured, to be paid a salary and 
traveling expenses for a number 
of years in terms of dollars, and 
do one’s daily marketing in terms 
of francs. Their only extravagance 
abroad had been furniture — 
easily transportable, lovingly se- 
lected things that would not clash 
with what they already had. 

Furniture! In a flash of my 
mind’s eye, | saw again the unus- 
ual contours of those cosy, crazy, 
many-windowed rooms in that 
confidential house. And it dawned 
on me for the first time that Lu- 
cinda and Gregory had trusted to 
me the holy joy (and the terrifying 
responsibility) of greeting the 
moving men and engineering all 
that lovely furniture into place. 
Of course I knew that Gregory and 








Gregory was trying his own organ, 
in his own organ loft 








Lucinda could shift things around 
afterward, but Lucinda would 
have enough to do without mov- 
ing furniture, with two small 
children in the house. 

‘Gregory,’ said I in a panic, 
‘T’ll attend to watching for the 
van as you asked me to, but | 
must n’t take the responsibility 
of placing all your things. Can’t 
you draw up a map ahead of 
time?’ 

‘Oh, yes,’ said Gregory easily. 
‘We'll do it together. I was going 
to give you my paper patterns to 
experiment with anyway. Lucinda 
and I made full-sized paper pat- 
terns of the ground plans of all the 
larger pieces, so that we could try 
them on the floors in various 
combinations and fit them in. If 
you say so,’ concluded Gregory, 
glancing over at Phineas, ‘we'll 
all go over together to-morrow 
evening, and make some plans!’ 


A CoMING-AND-GoInGc Room 


standards for a few dollars.) 

2. Narrow (4’) open shelves 
above the counter at the left keep 
the following articles within easy 
reach: tags, parcel-post labels, 
clips, stamps, stamped envelopes, 
sponge for wetting stamps, post- 
age scales, filing box of trades- 
men’s addresses, blank forms, 
scratch pads, box of assorted 
rubber bands. A pencil sharpener 
is screwed to one of the shelves, 
and small empty boxes may be 
piled on the higher ones. 

3. Above the counter to the 
right a door opens into a cupboard 
large enough to take even the 
biggest suit boxes piled on end. 
On the outside face of the door 


(Continued from page 79) 


assorted inks, glue, paste, tubes 
of liquid cement, blotters. 

On the wall beside the window 
are a calendar and a hook for bills 
and receipts. The only articles 
allowed to stand on the counter 
top itself are a fountain-pen stand 
and a holder for the pencils most 
frequently used. These may be 
easily moved to a shelf when 
package wrapping is toward. 

4. Coat cupboards with doors, 
2’ deep by 6’ long, with pole for 
hangers and long shelf for hats. 
One section of this has been 
divided off, to be used as suits the 
particular family’s needs — with 
racks for golf clubs and umbrellas 
and a pole for sweaters and rain- 


under the empty-box space — 
take care of gloves, scarfs, over- 
shoes. 

5. A counter for incoming pack- 
ages and ones ready to be mailed 
(1’ 4” x 3’, with black glass top) 
is situated handily just inside the 
door. A basket for letters to be 
mailed hangs on one side of it; in- 
coming letters are placed in the 
wall rack — a pigeonhole for each 
member of the family. Phone 
messages, lists, instructions, and 
such, may be thumb-tacked to the 
section of cork board on the wall 
above the counter. 

Underneath this counter is a 
cupboard devoted to articles wait- 
ing to be attended to — the book 
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Please send me FREE illustrated catalog of ‘““Dubois’’ 








screen for laundry yard or garage. This versatile chestnut fence is imported 
—eSe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee ee eee ee ee ee eee 
Dusots FENCE « GARDEN Co., INc., 101 Park Ave., New York 


in 5 heights, ready to erect. Rustproof—never needs painting. 


Beauty from without—blendin, 
from within; safety for childre: 


are fastened holders for three balls coats as here shown; or it may be you must wrap when you have | 
i of twine and string, and very devoted tothe masterofthe house, _ time, the shoes to be taken to the 

2 £ narrow rack shelves for colored or to the children. Low shelves at shoemaker when you get around | 

3 2 § pencils, pen points, bottles of the other end of the coat closet — to it, the broken bowl to be | 
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A CominG-ANpb-Goinc Room 
(Continued from page 108) 


cemented, the old clothing await- 
ing the cleaning woman’s advent. 

6. A tiny powder stand (also 
black-glass topped), with drawer 
and cupboard for quick aids to 
beauty, takes up hardly any room 
at all. A mirror above lighted by 


doors are the regular 13” doors 


now carried in stock sizes by a 
well-known mill. To bring out 
the pattern of wood graining they 
should be lightly stained and 
waxed, or oiled. The rest of the 
woodwork may either be simi- 
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ELevaTiIon showing wrapping counter and 


section of coat cupboard 


side brackets makes it useful for 
evening guests. 

7. The telephone sits on a small 
bracket, where it does not ‘er- 


croach on the wrapping space, — 


but may be easily lifted to it. 

8. One straight chair and a 
wastebasket complete the ideal 
equipment. Does your house 
boast all these constantly used 
articles, conveniently placed? 

The modernistic coat-cupboard 


larly treated or it may be painted. 

For the smaller cupboard doors 
a thin piece of ply-wood is fastened 
to the surface of ordinary stock 
cupboard doors so that no panels 
show. 

The shaded bands around the 
walls are simply painted on the 
plaster, and in addition to being 
decorative may be touched up 
when marred without repainting 
the whole room. 


A Historic RESTORATION OF EARLY SPAIN 
(Continued from page 73) 


lumber and shingles. Chief Manu- 
elito’s house disappeared. But 
where Chief Manuelito and the 
far-away asistencia touch the 
present day is in the mellowed 
beauty of the lichen-grown tiles 
that roofed the old pigpens which 
the new owner of Agua Tibia dis- 
covered with amazement. 

How the tiles were traced, how 
the restored Mission of the Pala 
was found to have no need of them 
now, how fifteen hundred of them 
were carried carefully without 
breakage down the hill roads to 
the heart of the Rancho Santa Fe, 
is a story in itself fraught with the 
romance of the far-off padres and 
high-born dons, touched with the 
vision and the efficiency of the 
Americans who have preserved 
the beauty, the glamour, and the 
staunch good from the old days, to 
temper them with the comfort and 
convenience of our own. 





Just as this charm of long ago is 
held in the mellow roof of lichened 
tiles, so does it appear in other 
ways. The old adobe walls have a 
new coating, but they hold the 
shadows even as did the old sur- 
faces. The old wellhead stands in 
its same place of honor near the 
door, and it too carries a few of 
those precious tiles. The wrought- 
iron rail may seem plainly forged 
in contrast to the fine work of 
Toledo, but in that far-off day it 
was Don Juan Maria’s expression 
of the refinements he had left be- 
hind in the proud land of his birth. 
It is staunch and sturdy, a little 
crude, a little rough in places per- 
haps, typifving the life of its day 
as nothing else could. 

The grapevine climbs the per- 
gola of rough saplings, and while 
it has grown from seeds planted 
long since Don Osuna was laid to 
rest, we can close our eves and al- 
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eer Garden Book 


for 


] 1930 


Yj TIMULATES garden ambitions regardless 
“of the direction in which they may lean. 
lhe finest among Roses, the greatest Dahlias, 
the world’s choicest strains of flower seeds—a 


Y thousand and one items are offered in this 
YY greatest of all horticultural guide books. 


Its true-to-nature illustrations help the planter 
to form correct ideas of what the merchandise > 
offered will produce. Considering the superla- 
tive quality of everything we offer, our prices 
will be found quite rea- 
sonable. Let the Dreer 
Garden Book introduce 


] to you the highest type 
Yj ‘ % 
of seed, bulb and plant 
Yy service in America. 


Yours free for the ask- 
Ly ing and please mention 
this publication. 


7 ENRY A. DREE 


306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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you sometimes say, but do you know what a flock of sheep is like? Archer 


“Like a flock of sheep” 


Gilfillan spent thirteen years finding out, and has written a book about it. 
Sheep are perverse and funny and unexpected. They \\ \ 


have to be saved from wolves and coyotes, from 





snow and panic, from starving and from overeating. 


They oceasionally neglect their duties for social pleasures, and 


even decline to feed their young. They are not above trying to deceive the shep- 
herd. They fight. They get themselves killed in several ways, ludicrous or 
pitiful. When they are bad they would madden a saint, but when they are 


good theyre endearing. . . . Here is a book which with dry, pithy humor tells 


what life in the great open spaces is really like, from the business-like details of 


~ = — den raising sheep for the market, to the dark secrets 
eet | 
of bachelor housekeeping in a tiny cabin on 


_- ~~ 
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- nett llth, 


ments a bachelor herder cherishes for a wife. You couldn't help liking SHEEP. 


wheels, and the astonishingly specific require- 


$2.50 at all booksellers 
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Star 
Roses! 


**Stars”’ in every sense of the 
word ... in all our 33 years 
we’ve never had finer plants 
...sturdy...outdoor grown 
and eager to bloom. Star 
Roses progress with the times 
and this year’s catalog (our 
helpful “Star Guide to Good 
Roses”’) shows only tested, 
proven varieties. Star Roses 
are never cataloged until we 
know what they'll do in your 
garden. That’s why you get 
the most for your money, why 
we can so safely guarantee 
every Star Rose to bloom. 


* * 


This year we show five lovely nov- 
elties—brought to present perfec- 
tion in Star test gardens and now 
ready to bloom in your garden: 

Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont. HT—The 
‘‘perpetual motion” golden yellow 
rose. Seldom without buds or 
blooms from May till November. 

Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, the 
Spanish Debutante—climber—first 
deep maroon; then graduated car- 
mine to pearl; deliciously fragrant. 

Director Rubio. HT—cerise-scar- 
let—very large, sweetly scented, 
holds color through rain or shine. 

Mari Dot. (Pernet). Bedding rose. 
Deep apricot darkened with orange 
slowly changing to aprieot pink. 
Delightfully perfumed. 

Li Bures. (Pernet). Maroon light- 
ened with orange and yellow—then 
velvety purple crimson. The poly- 
chrome Rose. Gorgeous! 


* 


46 Star Roses are shown in full, natural 
color in this year’s catalog. It is a veritable 
**Book of Roses”’, offering 
over 200 varieties. It will 
make you want to grow 
roses this summer — but 
what more pleasure can 
you have these long win- 
ter evenings than pictur- 
ing these selfsame trade- 
marked Star Roses in 
your garden? 
The ‘** Star Guide” it- 
self is richer, more beau- 
tiful, more helpfully in- 
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teresting than ever before. 
course — so send for it today. 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 


Star Rose Growers 
Box 71 West Grove, Pa. 





The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Star Rose Growers 
Box 71, West Grove, Pa. 
Please send your 1930 “Star Guide to 
Good Roses”’ at once. 


It’s free — of 
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A Historic REsTORATION OF EARLY SPAIN 


most see him sitting his mettle- 
some horse as he directs the In- 
dians planting seeds of the original 
vines. 

Flowers creep over the tiles of 
the patio, but the blooms are those 
native to this far corner of the 
Southwest, just those that must 
have crept up to greet the king’s 
great alcalde. There are a few, 
too, of those flowers dear to the 
gardens of Old Spain, the kind 
that lend their seeds easily to long 
sea voyages. Back on the slope 
beyond are large numbers of the 
centuryplants, the great agaves 
that send their tall columnar 
flower scapes forty feet into the 
air. While the grape adorns the 
pergola, those who understand 
smile at this planting of the agaves 
by Don Osuna, for it would seem 
that the fiery don had more taste 
for the hot pulque of the Mexicans 
than for the soft wine of the 
Spaniards. 

Of doors there are many into 
this house. From the front and 
from the patio they beckon the ap- 
proaching guest, their dark tim- 
bers in contrast to the light walls. 
Through them, one comes to tiled 
floors on three levels, and heavy 
beamed ceilings, to the great fire- 
place with the chimney rising 
ceilingward and the oven door set 
in the side. A Spanish chest with 
massive hinges does duty for a 
fire box. There are the old jars, 
the andirons, even the string of 
herbs hanging from the ceiling 


for the frame. This is the principal 
reason for steel in the small build- 
ing. 

While steel is not proof against 
fire, for it weakens and sags under 
heat, which if long continued 
will ultimately cause collapse, still 
it will not burn and will not sup- 
port or encourage combustion. 
Therefore it helps to prevent the 
spread of fire. 

It is proof against vermin and 
insect attack, which in some parts 
of the country causes a serious 
menace to the use of wood, which 
can ordinarily be overcome only 
by the use of special precautions. 

Freedom from lightning dan- 
ger is another advantage of the 
steel-frame building. It used to 
be, before we had emerged from 
the superstition and ignorance of 
past ages, that the ringing of bells, 
prayers, and various rituals were 
resorted to as a means of protec- 
tion; and not so long ago, we, as 


(Continued from page 109) 


above. A great sixteenth-century 
cabinet stands in one corner, 
hand-wrought, rich in bygone 
traditions; and behind the glass 
doors are treasures of pottery 
and glass, priceless in old associa- 
tions. 

But throughout there is always 
that touch of Colonial Spain, 
the weavings of Mexican pat- 
tern. Sturdy strength, mellowed 
by time and sun and long tradi- 
tion. 

Livable? Ah, yes. Unobtrusive- 
ly water comes running either hot 
or cold from the turn of a faucet, 





light leaps to the pressure of a 
switch, even though screened by 
wrought iron or filigree of other 
centuries. The thick walls keep 
out winter chill and summer heat 
as no walls we have learned to 
build to-day can do. Serene the 
house rests on its mesa above the 
river, the real heart and core of all 
the nine thousand acres of rolling 
hills and low mountains that make 
up this great preserve of all that is 
best in the Old Spanish tradition, 
that tradition that stands to the 
Southwest as the Colonial does to 
the Northeast. 


THE GREAT ADOBE FIREPLACE WITH AN OVEN DOOR SET IN THE SIDE 





STEEL-FRAME Houses 
(Continued from page 74) 


children, were told that a feather 
bed or pillow was a protection 
against lightning and that it was 
well to keep out of drafts. Experi- 
ments and observations which be- 
gan with those of Franklin have 
shown that the steel framework of 
buildings, which acts as an elabo- 
rate network of lightning rods, 
provides one of the best protec- 
tions there are against this capri- 
cious and spectacular menace of 
nature. 

These and other advantages will 
fully justify this new type of 
structure, for those to whom the 
additional cost (said to be in the 
vicinity of 10 per cent of the com- 
pleted building) is not an obstacle. 

One of the outstanding char- 
acteristics of steel is great strength 
for its size. It is from twenty- 
five to thirty times as strong as 
concrete. (Standard structural 
steel has an ultimate compressive 
strength of approximately 60,000 


pounds per square inch, whereas 
that for 1-2-4 concrete is assumed 
to be approximately 2200 pounds.) 
This has been just what was 
needed for the big buildings, for it 
has made it possible to carry the 
enormous weight of tall structures 
without the need of bulky sup- 
ports. 

In trying to apply steel to 
lighter work, however, this very 
strength has been a handicap, for 
most of the common sizes and 
shapes which had been developed 
for the heavy work were entirely 
too heavy for economical use with 
light structures. It was much the 
same as using shoemakers’ coarse 
thread to repair delicate silken 
hose, those weightless flimsy things 
the ladies sometimes like to wear. 
The problem therefore has been 
to work out details of design and | 
construction which would be com- | 
mensurate with the weights to be | 
carried. 
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STEEL-FRAME Houses 
(Continued from page 110) 


The first efforts, so far as the 
writer is aware, were made chietly 
in Europe, where the suppression 
of building in favor of the immedi- 
ate and more pressing necessity for 
powder, guns, and men during the 
late war had created an imperative 
need for housing. The framework 
of these early structures was made 
chiefly of the lighter standard 
structural members. To it were 
secured precast concrete slabs, or 
metal wall covering. These were 
not very satisfactory because of 
the high cost and cumbersomeness 
of the frame and the lack of flexi- 
bility and adaptability to the 
needs and tastes of the individual. 
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Fic. 7. Standard natin” 
partition construction show- 
ing method of framing around 
wide door openings or where 
extra strength is a require- 
ment 


More recently engineers have 
made use of some of the very light- 
est shapes, and by skillful design 
and methods of assembly have 
succeeded in reducing the size and 
weight of the frame and therefore 
the cost without sacrificing neces- 
Sary strength, or rather they have 
been successful in reducing the 
weight of the frame so as to be 
more nearly in keeping with the 
structural needs of the building. 

At the same time they have 
been able to adapt the steel to the 
most exacting needs of any archi- 
tectural style or unusual details of 
design. The writer has had the op- 
Portunity of examining some of 
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these buildings while under con- 
struction and when completed, 
and certainly a high degree of skill 
and engineering ability has been 
shown in meeting the many prob- 
lems of construction and detail. 


One of the most gratifying fea- 


tures of these buildings is that 
when finished there is no apparent 
difference between them and the 
more usual forms of construction. 


There is the familiar beauty of the 
polished wood floor, the beauti- 
fully detailed windows and doors, 
the charming staircase, as well as 
the familiar plastered walls so well 
suited to those finishes which add 
the final touch that makes a home 
of a house. 

There are several systems de- 
signed especially for framing light 
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In one of them the 


structures. 
2x 4" wood stud is replaced by a 
light built-up steel stud made out 


wv 


of two 13’’x 13’’angles held togeth- 
er by metal distance pieces. (Figure 
1.) These, like the wood stud, are 
usually spaced at 16” intervals. 
All other members, such as head- 
ers, lintels, and such, for which a 
2"’x 4’’ would be used in wood, are 
built up just as is the standard 
steel stud except that the length 
and connections are suited to the 
requirements of their position in 
the building. (Figure 2.) 

The sills and girts of wood con- 
struction are replaced by a special 
member composed of two 3” chan- 
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Be Certain YOUR Landscape 
Plans and Plantings are Correct 


Entrust these vital problems to those fully experienced in creating distinctive and beautiful home 
Landscaping is essentially the work of an artist with thorough knowledge of plant 


Why 


urrounding 


life and design 
Hundreds of American homes owe their attractiveness to Green’s Landscaping Architects 


not let them design the plantings for your entire grounds? 
They are experts who know blooming periods and the 
correct effects obtained by the proper combination of colors 
and varieties. Complete details explained in 


,’ 
Green’s New Catalog 
Is distinctively different — with helpful planting informa- 
ion— illustrated in Nature's colors making selection of 
varieties easy. Describes and illustrates 
New Varieties » Shrubs * Flowers ’ Fruits 
“Approved by Green’s’”’ 
--ach has proved itself worthy of our endorsement, there- 
fore, you can buy them with complete confidence. 
In addition to the many new varieties there are hundreds 
of others including those good old standbys that Grandma 
loved so dearly — all ready to beautify your home grounds. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Green's new Catalog sent you on request 


“It’s Nota HOME Until It’s Planted”’ 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY 
mr; 13 Green Street Rochester, N. Y. 
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By Eric Hodgins and F. A. Magoun 


Here is a book 
that has begged to be written 


OT until now has the story of aviation been prop- 
erly told. Not until now has an American publisher 
brought out a work by American authors which starts 
with the vague beginnings, half history, half mythology, 
of man’s struggle to master the navigation of the skies; 
continued it, In a narrative of absorbing fascination 
through the brave days of the nineteenth century, late 
and early, and brought it down, not merely to the 
glorious victory of the Wright Brothers, but to the very 
last word yet to be spoken. 


$2.50 at all booksellers 





| AN ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS BOOK 
| PUBLISHED BY LITTLE, BROWN AND COMPANY 
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LANDSCAPE 
your home 
rounds 





*‘How To Landscape The Home 
Grounds’’ is written specifically for 
those who wish to landscape their 
own grounds without the aid of a 
professional Landscape Architect. 

It was compiled by a prominent 
Landscape Architect and is written 
in simple language that any one 
can understand. 


Each Step Illustrated 


Simple charts and drawings show 
you each easy step from start to 
finish. Plans and cost estimates for 
every type of home are included. 
This book tells in detail how to 
arrange trees, shrubs, vines, etc.; 
how to make an Outdoor 
Living Room or a lovely ONLY 
Rock Garden, and how to 
choose the right variety 10 
for each location. Send Cc 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 121, Painesville, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c, for which 
— send your booklet, ‘‘How To 
andscape The Home Grounds."’ 
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ANE Tn Anniversary FREE 


Gladiolus Book 





Kunperp’s Golden An- 
niversary Book is a 
masterpiece of artistic 
.beauty containing the 
finest collection of Gla- 
dioli the world has ever 
known. 130 Sensational 
New Varieties of glori- 
ous colors are announced 
for 1930. More than 
500 prize-winning kinds 
are described. Over 100 
varieties are illustrated, 
63 appearing in glowing 
colors. Collection offers 
at speciai prices are 
offered to celebrate the 
50th anniversary. 

The originator of the 
celebrated Ruffled and 
Laciniated Gladioli se- 
lected his 1930 intro- 
ductions from the larg- 
est trial grounds in ex- 
istence. Be first to have 
them in your garden, 
they are among the finest yet produced 
The book also contains information on how 
to grow better Gladioli, how Mr. Kunderd 
produced the Ruffled Gladiolus, a biography 
of his life and other interesting articles. 

Mr. Kunderd dedicated his Golden Anni 
versary Catalog to the Gladiolus lovers of 
the world. If you are one of them you are 
entitled to this beautiful book absolutely 
FREE. Please use the coupon below. 


A. E. KUNDERD 

127 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A 
Please send me your FREE Golden Anni 

versary Gladiolus Book. 


Name- 


St. or R. F. D 


City or Town- ; = 


NE 
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STEEL-FRAME Houses 
(Continued from page 111) 


nels placed back to back and held 
at a proper distance by clips or 
other elements of the design. On 
these members the studs are rest- 
ed, and the joists are hung in 
metal hangers much as wood 
joists are sometimes carried in 
joist hangers. (Figures 2 and 3.) 

The floor joists, called beams in 
Figure 2, may be of standard steel 
I-beams or channels or a newly 
designed light rolled steel beam. 
The latter is like the ordinary steel 
I-beam often used in the basement 
of wood-frame buildings, with 
which we are all familiar. It is 
much lighter, however, and both 
stronger and stiffer for the same 
weight. 

On the floor beams is rested a 
concrete slab with wood sleepers 
for securing the floor, or, if de- 
sired, such material as tile or 
linoleum may be used directly on 
this concrete. 

The roof rafters are usually 
standard steel channels of a size 
and spacing to suit the 


type and design of the 3" 


roof, Figure 2. Two-inch 





Fic. 8. Detail showing 
construction of door jamb 
where channel studs are 
used at jamb 





wood planking or a concrete slab 
is secured to these rafters. Any 
desired type of roofing may then 
be used, such as slate or tile. 

The interior walls may be plas- 
ter on any of the several kinds of 
metal lath, or any of the usual 
forms of plaster board or insulat- 
ing fibre board. This material is 
secured to the studs by specially 
designed clips or fastening devices. 

A great variety of materials 
may be used for the outside wall 
covering: stone, brick, stucco, or 
even wood siding or shingles if de- 
sired. In addition, it is possible to 
place insulating material between 
the frame and the brick or stone 
veneer outside, thereby greatly 
reducing heat losses. (Figure 5.) 

Such a steel frame is of course 
non-inflammable, and the presence 
of the concrete floor slabs, particu- 
larly on the first floor, is an ef- 
fective barrier to the spread of 
fire. 

A careful study of the pictures 
and diagrams will reveal that 
there is ample space provided for 
wiring and pipes. Such large items 
as plumbing and soil stacks which 
cannot be provided for as shown 
in Figure 4 may be taken care of 
by framing out, as in any other 


type of construction. Such oc- 
casional cases as may require 
running steam or hot-water pipes 
at right angles with the main-floor 
joists may be provided for readily 
and quickly with the acetylene 
torch. 

One of the details of design 
which add greatly to the adapt- 
ability of this type is the placing 
of holes at intervals of two inches 
in all members except joists. This 
feature permits adherence to any 
room dimension, as to either size 
or height, within one totwo inches, 
as well as providing means for 
securing nailing strips for the base 
and other items of trim. 

Another type of steel frame for 
light structures makes use of an 
expanded-steel stud member, 
which is assembled as a unit. This 
type also uses the expanded-steel 
joist, which provides ample space 
for pipes, wiring, and so forth, in 
the space between floors. This 
is well illustrated in Figure 6. 

Still another design 
uses a_ pressed-steel 
stud and joist. A 








re 





member of this 


pressed-steel 
kind is to be distinguished from 


the hot rolled  structural-steel 
shapes by the method of manu- 
facture. The former is made of 
flat sheets of steel cut into strips 
and then bent or formed into a 
shape similar to the standard 
structural shapes, as indicated in 
Figures 7 and 8. This bending or 
pressing is done while the steel is 
cold. With the standard rolled 
structural shapes, however, the 
hot ingot (large chunk of hot steel) 
is run through rolls which gradu- 
ally work it down to the required 
shape, the whole process being 
carried out while the steel is hot. 
It is not practicable to reduce the 
hot rolled shapes to a size similar 
to that desired for light construc- 
tion of this type, and so the 
pressed-steel stud and joist pro- 
vide an excellent material for this 
purpose. The studs are provided 
with prongs which may be pulled 
out and forced through metal 
lath and then bent over to hold the 
lath in place. A typical frame of 
the pressed-steel type is shown in 
Figure 7. Sections and details 
showing typical construction at 
door jambs are illustrated in Fig- 
ure 8. 
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STUNNING ! — this high 
fired terra cotta Jar in a deep, 
iridescent turqucise blue. 
Like other Galloway pro- 
ductions, this Jar will make a 
very delightful and satisfying 
addition to your sun room, 
porch or garden. 
Send ten cents in stamps for our illustrated 
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EVERY READER OF 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


END for this FREE Armstrong 

1930 Booklet. It will help you 
beautify your home surroundings 
...2 complete, illustrated catalog 
of rare and staple fruit and shade 
trees, conifers, flowering shrubs, 
roses and camellias. It tells how, 
when and what to plant and 
fully explains the Armstrong 
Landscape Plan Service. 


White your name and address on the margin, 
and send to us wt entitles you to your 
copy of this interesting catalog, by return mail 


Armstrong 


Nurseries 


424 EUCLIDAVE *ONTARIO CALIFe 
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ROSE CUIDE FREE 


SmND for_our beautiful manual, “Ni 
Guide to Rose Culture.” Exquisitely 
lustrated with famous Dingee Roses, "and 
other plants, in gorgeous natural colors. Gives 
wealth of information gleaned in 80 years on care, 
varieties, planting—free. Lists 500 roses and other 
flowering plants. Write for your copy today. 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 165, West Grove, Pa. 











FREE ROSE BOOK 


86th edition. Shows in exquisite colors and tells 
how grow famous *‘ Roses of New Jastle 
and oer plants. A gold ay of 1ST ceatlen 
Low prices. “Write . REE. 


Heller Bros. Co., Box a, New Castle, Ind. 











Are you interested in 
PROBLEMS OF CENSORSHIP 
Read William Allan Neilson’s article 

in the January Atlantic 
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Another type of light steel con- 
struction which has come on the 
market quite recently, and which 
deserves mention, is the so-called 


STEEL-FRAME HouseEs 
(Continued from page 112) 


JANUARY 1930 


With most of the modern fram- 
ing types, it is possible for the 
architect to design his house with- 
out thought as to the use of steel 





Fic. 9. Typical nailer joist 


‘nailer joist,’ Figures 9 and 10, 
which looks like a miniature steel 
truss bridge. These joists consti- 
tute a clever design which, while 
not usually associated with a fully 
worked out system of steel-frame 
wall and roof construction, is 
particularly suited to use with 
masonry wall buildings. Their 
great advantage lies in the avoid- 
ance of difficulties caused by the 
shrinkage of wood joists. They are 
so designed as to be suited to a 
spacing of from 12” to 24” on the 
ordinary floor, depending upon re- 
quirements. In this way they 
adapt themselves to use with a 
wood floor, with metal and many 
other types of lath. Having a 
wood strip securely clamped in 
place on top, this joist provides 
ready nailing for a wood floor; 
whence the name. The open 
framework of the web portion of 
the joist provides ample space for 
pipes and wires. 

There are several other types of 
joist worked out on this principle, 
both with and without the wood 
nailing strip. Some make use of 
the bent trusslike bar structure 
like that illustrated, while others 
accomplish the same purpose by 
cutting and expanding the joist 
into a network, much as metal lath 
is expanded. The latter is illus- 
trated in Figure 6. 


framing. It is well, however, to 
collaborate with the steel manu- 
facturers as the plans progress. 
Before construction work can 
start, the plans should be sent to 
the manufacturers for preparation 
of the necessary details, schedules, 
and assembly instructions, prepar- 
atory to fabrication at the mill. 
When this is done, the material 
will appear on the job, all properly 
bundled and marked for assembly. 
With the exception of the occa- 
sional use of the acetylene torch as 
already mentioned, no cutting or 
fitting is ordinarily required at the 
job, and because of the close simi- 
larity to framing methods well 
established with wood, it is re- 
ported that carpenters quickly 
acquire sufficient familiarity with 
the details to proceed rapidly and 
easily with the erection, without 
need of special tools. 

It is also possible, as a rule, to 
arrange for a man from the factory 
to aid in getting the work under 
way. 

Finally, while the use of steel in 
the framing of light structures is 
ordinarily a little more expensive 
than the wood frame, with which 
it is usually compared, it has 
advantages which will fully justify 
this new, rigid, non-vielding type of 
construction. 





Fic. 10. Section through floor construction showing wood floor nailed 
directly to nailer joists and with metal lath and plaster ceiling 
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“<A Book for 
Garden Lovers” 














ts ready fe 


trove of 


cent variety of SCHLING’S SEEDS which each year 
their host of friends because of their remarkable vitalitya 


aristocrats of the seed world! The cost of the book is $.35 deductable from 


First of all you will wish to know— 


‘*INDIAN SUMMER” 
Schling’s Wonderful New Snapdragon 


Marvelous not only for size, though its flower spikes rival the 
gladioli in height and vigor — but also for its color, a rich velvety 
copper-red hitherto unknown in snapdragons and indescribably 
beautiful — no other snapdragon remotely approaches it —a 
“First Prize’’ winner wherever exhibited. And here are the rest of 
this royal family — 
Golden West, deep golden 
yellow 
Pathfinder, rose pink 
Yosemite, lilac purple 
Navajo, canary yellow 
Wyoming, carmine N 
1 pkt. of any of the above, $1.00; 6 pkts., $5.00 
Very Special, 1 pkt. each of all 12 varieties. . $9.00 
And here is another Novelty — no less desirable 
New Giant Pansy — Mrs. Pierre S. du Pont 
Descriptions are entirely inadequate to convey a mind picture of 
this lovely new Pansy — a rich, pure golden apricot flushed with 
salmon like a June dawn. An entirely new and most distinct color 
and a perfect complement especially to the purple varieties. Don't 
overlook this new flower-gem of the first water — you simply must 
have it in your 1930 garden! 


1 single pkt. $1.00; 6 pkts., $5.00; 12 pkts., $9.00 


Seeds 


Seedsmen, Inc. 
New York City 


first order. 


Seminole, rosy lilac 
Narragansett, silvery lilac 
Tenega, rich sunset yellow 
Shasta, pure white 
Massassoit, wallflower orange 
fiami, delicate rose 





58th St. and Madison Ave. 


—And Guide to Better 
Gardens in 1930 


1930 edition, bigger and better 
than ever — full of mew garden 
ideas — dozens of new varieties 
richly illustrated in their actual 
colors — a 


did introduction to the magnifi- 
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~ Small-House 


Competition 





_ 


Prize Winners 





Marston AND Maysury (2 houses) Pasadena 
WEsLEY SHERWOOD BEssELL, New York 


Joun Upton Ciowps ey, Stockton, California 
SouLE, Murpuy AND Hastincs, Santa Barbara 
WEsLEY SHERWOOD BeEssELL, New York 
WaLpRON FaAuLKNER, New York 
Gorpon B. KaurmMann, Los Angeles 

Mixes B. Decuant, 


UR Third Annual Small House Competition closed on 

November first, and this year both prizes were awarded to 
eastern architects. California again contributed many note- 
worthy designs and will be well represented in our coming exhibit 
which contains entries from ten different states. 


Mr. Roger H. Bullard, a New York architect and Mr. Robert 
P. Bellows, President of the Boston Society of Architects were 
selected as judges from names submitted by the Chairman of the 
Committee on Competitions of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. Miss Ethel B. Power, Iditor of the Hlou Se Beautiful com- 
pleted the jury of three. 


Photographs of the prize houses are shown in this issue and 
others will be published in the House Beautiful during the year. 


FIRST PRIZE—$1000.00 
for 5-7 room house 


AWARDED TO Raymond y Percival, HartTForD 


FIRST PRIZE—$1000.00 
for 8-12 room house 


AWARDED To & eArthur Love, Try PHILADELPHIA 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 


Mrs. JAMes OsporneE Craic, Santa Barbara 
Mary Evizasetu Winsor, Boston 


Rocer D. MacPuerson ano WituiAmM McL. Dunsar, Rochester 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Hera Wuarton, Los Angeles 
H. Roy Ketiey, Los Angeles 
D. J. Wirmer & L. F. Watson, Los Angeles 
KirTLAND Cutter, Long Beach, California 
W. H. Emory, Jr., Baltimore 

Reading, Pennsylvania 


Fifty houses have been selected to form a traveling exhibit 
which will be shown in the larger cities of the United States 
from the east to the west coast. Exhibitions in the near future 
are as tollows: 

December 30 to January 5 —The Home Making Center, Grand 

Central Palace, New York. 

January 6 to January 20 
40th St., New York. 
January 23 to February 6 

Street, Philadelphia. 
March 3 to 13 — Pittsburgh Architectural Club, Pittsburgh. 
March 17 to 29 — Builders’ Exchange, Cleveland. 

April Lto 15 — G. L. Hudson Company, Detroit. 
April 21 to May 3 — Builders’ Exchange, Chicago. 


Architectural League, LL5 East 


- The 'T Square Club, 204 S. Quince 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Something to 


Crow About 
1929 


Our greatest year in 
Circulation and Advertising 


House Beautiful, following its policy of editing a magazine 
to guide those people who are definitely interested in the 
better type of home, has increased its selective circulation to 
over 100,000 net paid—a new high record. 


This circulation increase represents not just so many 
names added as the result of high pressure sales methods or 
low bargain offers, but a group that we have carefully selected 
as representing those persons to whom we definitely wish 
House Beautiful to go. 


Any magazine has a point of natural absorption beyond 
which additional circulation has small value to publisher or 
advertiser. House Beautiful keeps within that figure. It devotes 
its energies to gathering together 100,000 people of the country 
who are at this particular time interested in the building and 
decoration ofstheir homes and grounds. 


In 1929 we reached our highest figure in both advertising 
volume and revenue, and this growth in advertising must be 
credited largely to results given our older advertisers, many 
renewing with increased schedules. 


This increase has been made with a fair rate absolutely 
standardized to all advertisers. We have had no bargain sales, 
for after all whether in stocks, merchandise, magazines or 
advertising we pay for about what we get and values sooner 
or later reach their own level. 
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